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PREFACE. 


Tue following Monoarapu on the Third Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans is respectfully and diffidently 
submitted to the judgement of scholarly students of the 
Bible. It has been a “labour of love” to the author,— 
a solace to his spirit amid trials which he need not 
particularize. Retiring from the din and strife and worry 
of the outer world, he entered, as by an inner gate, into 
the school of the Prophets and Apostles. It was like a 
Spiritual University. It was like a home too,—a home 
for the heart. Having entered, he engaged with ardour 
in the studies pursued. He found them soothing. He 
found the teachers inspiring as well inspired. But he 
felt peculiar attractions drawing him toward Paul. “Quid 
est enim Paulo rarius?” exclaims Melancthon.* Surely 
he is a rare man, Paul. He is a rare teacher. 
“Nothing” is rarer. Mipgling freely with the other 





scholars,—patristic, medieval, modern, and more modern, 
—whom the author found clustering around this incom- 
parable instructor, he listened eagerly to the divine 
utterances that fell from his lips. He entered, too, with 
zest into the discussions of the pupils, when, in their 
respective groups, they ventilated among themselves the 
import of the Master’s utterances. In these scholastic 


exercises,—prosecuted without noise and wrangling,—he 


* Declamatiunculae duae in Divi Pauli Doctrinam, p, 2, ed. 1522. 
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found imexpressible delight. The following Monograph 
is the result of a little portion of his investigations and 
reflections. 


The Third Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans has, 
from a very early period of the Christian era, been a 
special study to Paul’s students. It has been regarded,— 
and with great justice——as of very peculiar significance 
in relation to some of the most important doctrines of 
theology. As regards more particularly the vital doctrine 
of justification by faith, it is, perhaps, the principal locus 
classicus that is to be found in the Bible. At that part 
of the Chapter in which we find the culminating point 
of the <Apostle’s exhibition of this great and favourite 
theme, Luther, in a marginal note attached to his German’ 
translation, arrests the attention of the reader, saying :— 
“Take heed to what is here said.—It is the central und 
most important passage. of the Epistle, and indeed of 
the entire Scripture.” * Calvin coincided with Luther in 
opinion. “There is probably,” he remarks, “no passage 
in the whole Bible of greater significance as regards the 
justifying righteousness of God.” + Corresponding opinions 
are expressed by multitudes of other theologians and critics 
whose judgements are entitled to consideration. t 


It is hence the case that, if there be, in an exposition of 
the Third Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, anything 
approximating to a thorough investigation of the broader 


* Merke dies.—Ist das H auptstiick und der Mittelplatz dieser Epistel und 
der ganzen Schrift. 

t “Nullus est forte in tota Scriptura insignior locus ad vim istius justitiae 
illustrandam.” His French expression is,—‘‘Tl n’y a pas paraventure en 
toute l’Escriture un plus excellent passage, pour exprimer la grande efficace 
et la vertu magnifique de ceste justice.” 

+ See an ample list of quotations, inclusive of those from Luther and 
Calvin, at pp. 269—272 of the present volume. 
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aspects as well as of the minuter elements of the Apostle’s 

teaching, there will be the realization of theological results 

of no inconsiderable magnitude and moment. The mind 

will most probably acquire a very definite conception 
of that “article of a standing or a falling church,’”—justifi- 

cation by faith without works. Such other articles, too, as 

are inseparably connected with that doctrine,—the articles 

which refer to man’s need of a gratuitous method of justi- 

fication, and to God’s provision of propitiation as the 

ground or “meritorious cause” of gracious justification, will . 
probably be apprehended, and, to a certain extent, even 

comprehended. In this Third Chapter of Romans the 

Apostle portrays, in a most elaborate manner, man’s 

need of gratuitous justification. He likewise exhibits, in 

some most weighty and far-reaching observations, the 

necessity of propitiation, and its relation to justification. 

He says something, too, of very great significance regarding 

redemption and the pretermission (as. well as the remis- 

sion) of sins. 

All these subjects are carefully considered, from a critical 
and exegetical point of view, in the following Monograph; 
and there has been at least an honest effort to look at them, 
and to see them, in that clearest of all lights,—the light 
which the Apostle’s own phraseology, when fairly and 
adequately analyzed and. understood, is fitted to shed upon 
them. 





The author has had in view at once the permanent 
interests of Biblical Exegesis, and the present phases of 
some great theological controversies. He has the convic- 
tion that it is matter of special moment that the minds 
of theological inquirers in general, and of theological con- 
trovertists in particular, should be recalled, at frequently 
recurring intervals, to the calm investigation of the biblical 
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ideas as they lie in continuity on the page of inspiration. 
If such investigation does not exhaust,—as it does not,— 
the possibilities of doctrinal analysis and synthesis; if it 
as it does,—the measure of vital 





leaves indeterminate, 
elasticity, as regards form, of which the essential realities 
of theology and religion are susceptible in thought ;—it 
shows nevertheless,—at least when conducted with sufficient 
freedom from sectarian. prepossession, and with adequate 
literary skill and scientific intuitionn—what were the 
actual representations of things which were evolved in 
the minds of the inspired writers. When these actual 
representations are actually ascertained, a touchstone is 
‘got hold of, that is of inestimable value for testing the 
legitimacy of the theological conceptions which are either 
already current in the churches, or which are pushing their 
way into public notice, and seeking or demanding eccle- 
siastical recognition. The farther, undoubtedly, that any 
doctrines diverge in form from the forms that are explicitly 
exhibited on the pages of the Book, the less is the likelihood 
of their resolvability, in substrate, into the biblical forms; 
and the farther, consequently, must they be removed, 
so far as real authority is concerned, from the sphere of 
men’s consciences. The more unwieldy, too, must they be 
in the matter of adaptability for exerting a wholesome 


ethical influence on men’s hearts and lives. 


It is presumed that scholars will perceive that—what- 
ever may be the value of the theological results arrived 
at in the following Monograph—the critical researches are 
the author’s own. The learned will be able, by the simplest 
application of their diacritical tests, to determine that he 
has not dealt in second-hand references. He trusts to the 
generosity of his readers to pardon such errata of inad- 
vertence as are incident to works of the kind. 
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As the Work was intended to be a somewhat thorough 
and fundamental eapiscation of the Apostle’s teachings in 
the Chapter, the author has aimed at furnishing his 
readers with something like a free-and-easy history of the 
interpretation that has been given to the various ex- 
pressions of the Apostle. He could easily, of course, have 
pursued another plan. He could easily have confined 
himself to the exhibition and confirmation of his own 
particular views. But it was a different ideal of exposi- 
tion on which he wished to work., He assumed that his 
readers would really feel no particular interest in finding 
out his particular standpoint. He felt, himself, a genuine 
interest in going round among the various standpoints 
that have been occupied by other earnest thinkers,—the 
thinkers who have respectively endeavoured, in the spirit 
of loyal pupils, to catch and exhibit the Pauline shades of 
thought. He hence occupied himself, for his special pur- 
pose in this Monograph, in stepping upon these various 
standpoints, and looking at every subject in succession 
from those peculiar angles of vision that were determined 
by the relative peculiarity of the standpoints occupied. 
He has not grudged this labour; but, on the contrary, he 
has taken pleasure in it, under the conviction that, if one 
be able, with steady head, sich zu orientiren amid a 
multiplicity of standpoints, he is all the more likely to 
get deliverance from crotchets, partialities, and ideal pets, 
and to acquire breadth and manysidedness. of conception. 
The author hopes, too, that it may not be uninteresting 
to younger theologians to be introduced into the company, 
—no inconsiderable circle,—of the chief Expositors of the 


Epistle, patristic, medieval, and modern. 


While, in the following pages, there are numerous 


quotations from foreign expositors, these are nevertheless 
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almost always rendered, either literally or freely, into 
English. And the original quotations themselves, as well 
as Hebrew phrases, and the Apostle’s own Greek expres- 
sions, are in general so interwoven in parentheses that the 
thread of English composition runs on continuously. It is 
hence the case that even such readers as cannot make free 
use of foreign languages will, in all ordinary cases, be able 
to follow the line of exposition without any very serious 
“Jet or hindrance.” The author does not think that it is 
needful, in such expositions, to throw all kinds of observa- 
tions and quotations chaotically into.a heap. Neither 
can he see any good reason for banishing from the domain 
of scientific exegesis concinnity of logical thought and 
the graces of tolerably well-sustained and classic composi- 
tion. Neither does he know of any valid reason why 
biblical exposition, as such, should be made to run in any 
of the peculiar ruts,— grammatical, logical, theological, 
historical, or practical,—that have been the favourite 
lines of any of his distinguished predecessors. 


No special Prolegomena are required. They merge 
themselves in the general Prolegomena that belong to the 
Kpistle as a whole. It would hence be out of place to 
disintegrate the literature and literary history of the 
Chapter from the literary history and the literature of 
the entire Epistle. 


FLorEntINE Bank Hovsz, 
Guascow, Oct. 1, 1866. 
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(THE AUTHOR'S RECENSION.) 
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ENGLISH 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


AUTHOR'S 
REVISED VERSION. 


(Paragraph I.) 


1 WHAT advantage then hath 
the Jew ? or what profit is there 
of circumcision ? 

2 Much every way: chiefly, 
because that unto them were 
committed the oracles of God. 

3 For what if some did not 
believe ? shall their unbelief 
make the faith of God without 
effect ? 

4 God forbid: yea, let God 
be true, but every man a liar ; 
as it is written, That thou 
mightest be justified in thy say- 
ings, and mightest overcome 
when thou art judged. 

5 But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of 
God, what shall we say? Zs 
God unrighteous who taketh 
vengeance? (I speak as a 
man) 

6 God forbid: for then how 
shall God judge the world ? 

7 For if the truth of God 
hath more abounded through 
my lie unto his glory; why 
yet am I also judged as a 
sinner ? 


1 1 Wuar then is the preemi- 
nence of the Jew? or what 
the advantage of circumci- 

2 sion? ?Much in every re- 
spect. For, in the first place, 
they were intrusted with the 

3 oracles of God. % For what 
although some believed not? 
Shall their unbelief make the 
faithfulness of God to fail ? 

4 4Far be it! Let God on 
the contrary turn out to be 
true, but every man a har, 
as it has been written, That 
thou mightest be justified in 
thy words, and overcome when 
thou enterest into judgement. 

5 > But if our unrighteousness 
sets off God’s righteousness, 
what shall we say? Is God 
unrighteous, who inflicteth 
wrath ?—I speak after the 

6 manner of man. Far be 
it! Since how shall God 

7 judge the world? ‘For if 
the trueness of God supera- 
bounded through my lie, unto 
his glory, why notwithstand- 
ing am even I judged as a 
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8 And not rather, (as we 
be slanderously reported, and 
as some affirm that we say,) 
Let us do evil, that good may 
whose 


come ? damnation is 


just. 
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REVISED VERSION. 


8 sinner? Sand (why) might we 
not—as we are slandered and 
as some allege that we say 
that we might—do evil that 
good might come ?—whose 
judgement is just. 


(Paragraph IT.) 


9 What then? are we better 
than they? No, in no wise: for 
we have before proved both Jews 
and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin; 

10 As it is written, There is 
none righteous, no, not one: 

11 There is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God. 

12 They are all gone out of 
the way, they are together be- 
come unprofitable; there is none, 
that doeth good, no, not one. 

13 Their throat 7s an open 
sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit ; the poison 
of asps ts under their lips: 

14 Whose mouth 7s full of 
eursing and bitterness : 

15 Their feet are swift to 
shed blood : 

16 Destruction and misery 
are in their ways: 

17 And the way of peace have 
they not known: 

18 There is no fear of God 
before their eyes, 

19 Now we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them who are under the 
law: that every mouth may be 


9 °®Wuat then? Do we 
put forth pleas in our own 
behalf? No certainly; for we 
before impeached both Jews 
and Greeks of being all under 
sin :— as it has been writ- 
ten, There is none righteous, 
not even one: 


10 
10) 11 there is none 
who understandeth: there is 
none who is seeking out God. 
12 All turned aside: together 
they became corrupt: there is 
none doing goodness; there is 
not so much as one. 13 Their 
throat is a sepulchre opened: 


12 


13 


with their tongues they were 
using deceit. Asps’ venom is un- 
der their lips. 14 Whose mouth 
is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness. Their feet are swift 
to shed blood: 16 destruction 
and misery are in their ways: 
Wand the way of peace they 
did not know. 18 There is not 


17 
18 
the fear of God before their eyes. 
19 But we know that what- 
soever things the law saith, 
it speaketh to them who are 
in (the sphere of) the law, 
that every mouth might be 
stopped, and all the world 
become liable to pay pen- 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


stopped, and all the world may 
become guilty before God. 

20 Therefore by the deeds of 
the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight: for by the 
law is the knowledge of sin. 


REVISED VERSION. 


20 alty to God; ?°because by 
works of law shall nobody 
be justified before him: for 
through law is knowledge 
of sin. 


(Paragraph TIT.) 


21 But now the righteousness 
of God without the law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets ; 

22 Even the righteousness of 
God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and upon all 
them that believe: for there is 
no difference : 

23 For all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of 
God; 

24 Being justified freely by 
his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus: 

25 Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righ- 
teousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God ; 

26 To declare, J say, at this 
time his righteousness: that he 
might be just, and the justi- 
fier of him which believeth in 


Jesus. 


21 Bur now without law 
God’s righteousness has been 
manifested, being attested 
by the law and the prophets, 

22 even God’s righteousness 
through faith in Jesus Christ, 
unto all, and upon all the 
believing; for there is no 

23 difference: %° for all sinned, 
and are fallen short of the 

24 glory of God, ** being justi- 
tified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, 

25 2 whom God set (publicly) 
forth (as) propitiatory,— 
(available) through faith in 
his blood,—for demonstration | 
of his righteousness, because 
of the pretermission of the 

26 sins of former times 2° in the 
forbearance of God,—in order 
to the demonstration of his 
righteousness in the present 
time, that he may be righ- 
teous even in justifying him 
who is of faith in Jesus. 


~ 


(Paragraph IV.) 


27 Where is boasting then? 27 


It is excluded. By what law? 


27 WHERE then is the glo- 
rying? Shutout. By what 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
of works? Nay: but by the 
law of faith. 

28 Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law. 

29 Is he the God of the Jews 
only? is he not also of the 
Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also: 

30 Seeing it ts one God, which 
shall justify the circumcision by 
faith, and uncireumcision through 
faith. 

31 Do we then make void 
the law through faith? God 
forbid: yea, we establish the 
law. 


28 


29 


30 


31 


TRANSLATION OF ROMANS SII. 


REVISED VERSION. 


kind of alaw? Of works? 
Nay, but by the law of faith. 

28'We reckon, then, that 
a man is justified by faith 
without works of law. 

29Ts God (the God) of 
Jews only? Is he not, on 
the contrary, (the God) of 
Gentiles also? Yes, of Gen- 
tiles also ; °°seeing it is one 
God who shall justify cir- 
cumcision by faith, and un- 
circumcision through faith. 

31Do we. then abolish 
law through faith? Far be 
it! On the contrary, we 
establish law. 


RELATION OF ROMANS III TO THE CONTENTS OF 
THE EPISTLE IN GENERAL. 


THE Third Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans is a wheel 
within a wheel. This is just what might have been 
expected, when we consider that the entire Epistle, of 
which it is an integrant part, is a marvellous pile of finely 
adjusted intervolutions of theological argument and religious 
exhortation. It is a magnificent specimen of complexity 
and unity combined. 

The situation of Chapter IJI],—relatively to the com- 
plicated mass of the Epistle in general,—is in the special 
department of theological argumentation, (Chapters I—X1), 
as distinguished from the special department of religious 
exhortation, (Chapters XIJ—XVI). And if we partition 
off the special department of theological argumentation 
into sections, we find that Chapter III occupies the centre 
of that great and important section, (Chapters I—V), 
which treats of justification, as distinguished from that 
other great and important section, (Chapters VI—VIII), 
which treats of sanctification. 

In the first twenty verses of the Chapter, the argumenta- 
tion is linked on to ‘that portion of the Apostle’s discussion 
in which he shows that all men need some gracious 
method of justification,—Chapter I 18—Chapter III 20. 
In the remaining verses——21 to 31,—it is linked on to 
that other side of the Apostle’s discussion on this topic,— 
its glory-side——in which he shows that there is, available 
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to all men, a gracious method of justification, through a 
righteousness provided by God Himself,—Chapter III 21— 
Chapter IV. The meridian line that divides these two 
hemispheres of argumentation runs between verses 20 and 
21, In what lies on the one side of this line, the Apostle 
shows that Jews, privileged though they had been, as 
compared with Gentiles, are nevertheless unrighteous, and 
therefore need some gracious method of justification. In 
what lies on the other side of the line, he shows that, both 
for Jews and Gentiles, without distinction, and notwith- 
standing their sins, justification is a grand possibility. 
It is a possibility through the righteousness of God—the 
Propitiation of Christ. 








ANALYSIS OF ROMANS III. 


Tue Third Chapter of Romans is quadripartite in its 
structure. In the first part,—verses 1st—8th,—the Apostle 
meets an objection, that might be suggested by his remarks 
at the conclusion of Chapter II in reference to the true 
Jew and the true circumcision. In the second part— 
verses 9th—20th,—he establishes the fact of the unrigh- 
teousness of both Jews and Gentiles, and their consequent 
need of justification by grace. In the third part,—verses 
21st—26th,—he exhibits the gracious method of justifica- 
tion which God has devised, and which is equally available 
to Jews and Gentiles. In the fourth and last part,— 
verses 27th—3lst,—he jubilantly crowns his exhibition 
of the gracious plan of justification with a wreath, or 
cluster, of doctrinal corollaries,—each of momentous moral 
significance, 


ANALYSIS OF ROMANS III. ae 


The discussion in the first two sections of the Chapter, 
—verses Ist—8th, 9th—20th,—is a pendant on the great 
discussion which is prosecuted throughout the Second 
Chapter of the Epistle—and which has for its aim the 
establishment of the fact that the Jews, just as truly as 
the Gentiles, need a gracious method of justification. The 
evangelical exhibitions of the other two sections of the 
Chapter,—verses 21st—26th, 27th—3Ist—connect them- 
selves, evolutionally, with the theme of the whole Epistle, 
as announced, in brief, in the 16th and 17th verses of 
Chapter I. 
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THE SUM OF 
ROMANS, CHAPTER III. 


: 
_ Inctyra JUDE QUAMVIS SIT GLORIA GENTIS, 
CRIMINIBUS P@NAS COMMERUERE TAMEN: — 


Non ETENIM PROSUNT DIVINE DOGMATA LEGIS 5 


SoLA JUVAT MISEROS GRATIA LETA DEI. 


- Roporenus GuaLraerus 
- (Argumenta). 





‘Wir AMANDA ET MAGNIFACIENDA EST GRAMMATICA 
ENARRATIO VOCABULORUM, QUORUM USUS EST IN PRAE- 
CIPUIS LOCIS DOCTRINAE C@LESTIS. EccLESIA ENIM 
INTERPRETATIONE SUA NON GIGNIT NOVA DOGMATA; SED 
QU TRADITA EL PATEFACTA SUNT | VOCE DIVINA, 


SORUTATUR, DISCI'T, ET ACCIPIT.” —CHEMNITIUS. 


(De Justificatione, Cap. iii.) 


THE THIRD CHAPTER 


OF 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 





1 


VERSE 1.—Ti ody 70 xepisooy rod "lovdaion; 4 ris 4 
BPE TIS TEpsTOWNs ; 


English Authorized Version. What advantage then hath 
the Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision? 


Revised Version. What then is the preeminence of the 
Jew? or what the advantage of circumcision? 


§1. Koppe thinks that the new chapter should not have 
commenced here. (Male hic novi capitis initium consti- 
tuitur.) De Brais, long before, had expressed a similar 
opinion. These critics would undoubtedly be right in their 
idea, if we were to suppose that the division of the Epistle 
into chapters must represent the partition of its contents 
into exceedingly distinct sections. There is no such parti- 
tion: and, probably, Hugo de Sancto Caro did not aim at 
very great precision in the way of effecting a correspond- 
ence between his capitular divisions and the logical group- 
ings of the inspired text. His aim was, predominantly, one 
of convenience for purposes of reference. 


§ 2. This first verse consists of two affiliated’ interroga- 
tions,—the second echoing the first, but substituting. a 


particular, instead of a general, idea:—What then is the 
B 
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preeminence of the Jew? or what the advantage of evr- 
cumcision? In the interrogations there is doubtless the 
embodiment of thoughts which would be regarded by 
the Apostle as probable objections to the doctrine, which, 
toward the conclusion of the second chapter, he had been 
engaged in inculeating. And thus, in proposing the in- 
terrogations, he wisely anticipates the objections to his 
doctrine, which some of his readers might be disposed to 
start. By anticipating them, he gets the opportunity of 
meeting and removing them. 

In this anticipation, however, of possible and probable 
objections, the Apostle does not formally summon an objec- 
tor into the arena of dispute; and consequently he does not 
formally transfer to the objector’s mouth the queries which 
he proposes. Ewbank puts the case far too artificially 
when he says,—“Here a Jewish objector starts up, and 
interrupts the argument.” Taylor commits a still greater 
exaggeration, when he says of the Apostle-——‘“ Here he 
“seasonably introduces a dialogue between himself and 
“the Jew, which,” he adds, “would amuse, and, at the same 
“time, instruct the latter, and possibly cool his resentment: 
“especially as the Apostle’s answer to the first question is 
“much in his favour.” Taylor accordingly supposes,—and 
he is followed by Macknight, Adam Clarke, and others,— 
that it is a Jew who speaks in verses 1, 3, 5, 7, and the 
Ist clause of verse 9, while the Apostle, as he imagines, 
replies in verses 2, 4, 6, 8, and the 2nd clause of verse 9. 
Others arrange the dialogue in a somewhat different manner. 
Some, for instance, suppose, that it is the Apostle who 
speaks in verse 1, and a Jew who replies in verses 2 and 
3: the Apostle is supposed to speak again in verse 4, the 
Jew in verse 5, and the Apostle again in verse 6, &c. 
Heumann supposes that the dialogue extends to the close 
of verse 22.—With respect to the first verse of the chapter, 
in particular, many critics, in addition to those already 
specified, have regarded it as spoken in the person of a 
Jewish objector, as, for example, Pelagius (ew persona Judai 
imterrogantis dicitur), Hunnius, Oertel, Walford. But it is 
far more in harmony with the Apostle’s standpoint to 
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suppose, with Origen, that he anticipatingly proposes the 
interrogations to himself, (ocewrrens, proponit sibi ipsi). 
“He proposes to himself an objection,” says Cicumenius, 
(avririSnoww éavt@). “He proposes these things to himself 
by way of objection,” says the scholiast in Mattheei, (adrdc 
éauT@ Ttavta avtiticyot). The best modern critics, such as 
de Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi, Tholuck Gn his 4th 
and 5th editions), Oltramare, are of the same opinion. 
There is no need for a formal refutation of the notion of 
Seb. Schmidt,—adopted by Ch. Schmid,—that the interro- 
gations are proposed in the person of a Gentile zealot, who 
felt that he could not let the opportunity pass of glorying 
over the Jew, and asking exultingly, “What then is the 
superiority of the Jew? and what the advantage of circum- 
cision?” There is nothing whatever to indicate the intrusion 
of such an exultatory element. 
* 

§ 3. What then is the preeminence—the prerogative—of 
the Jew? (Ti ov 76 mepisodv tov Toveatov;) The illa- 
tive particle then (ovv) connects the interrogation with the 
concluding statements of the preceding chapter. It is in 
these statements that we find the originating occasion of 
the interrogation. It is as if the Apostle were to say,— 
But if indeed it be the case that it is the inward Jew 
who is the true Jew, and the inward Circumcision which 
is the true Circumcision ;—if it be the case that the out- 
ward Uncircumcision of the Gentiles, who keep the statutes 
of the law, shall be counted to them for Circumcision, and 
that they shall condemn the outwardly cireumcised trans- 
gressors of the law;—if all this be the case, then the 
question may be forcing itself upon the minds of not a few, 
—What is the prerogative of the (ethnological) Jew?— 
What is the superior condition of the (ethnological) Jew ? 
—Wherein consists the peculiar privilege or preeminence 
which we must ascribe to the (ethnological) Jew? The ex- 
pression, which, with Calvin, Er. Schmid, H. A. Schott (in 
his 5rd and 4th editions), and others, we may freely render 
prerogative, (ro mepiaodv), means surplus:—What is the 
surplus of the Jew? that is, What is the surplus of privilege 
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which belongs to the Jew? (Compare the Hebrew, 7, 2, 
m*) The whole expression is well rendered by the 
Vulgate, —“ What therefore is there over and above to 
the Jew?” (Quid ergo amplius Judaeo est ?) It is trans- 
lated in the Rhemes,—‘ What preeminence then hath the 
Jew?” Tyndale gives it,—‘ What preferment then hath 
the Jew?” The Eng. Geneva better, “What is then the 
preferment of the Jew?” Not so happily Coverdale, “What 
furtberaunce then have the Jewes?” Erasmus’s version is, 
“ What therefore hath the Jew in which he excels?” (Quid 
igitur habet in quo praecellat Judaews?)  Melancthon’s, 
“In what therefore does the Jew excel?” (Qua agitur re 
antecellit Judaeus ?) 

Knight translates the interrogation thus,—‘ What ad- 
vantage, or use, then, was there of the Jew?”—that is 
—“What was the advantage of their calling?”—*“What 
was the use of separating them at all as a nation from 
the mass of mankind?” He supposes that the question 
“points to the object of the calling of the Jews, in con- 
nection with God’s intentions towards mankind, and as 
introductory to the proclamation of the Gospel; and not 
with reference to the advantage of their calling to the 
Jews themselves.” He adds—‘“St. Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Gicumenius, and Melancthon, are, I think, the 
only commentators who at all adopt this interpretation.” 
But not one of these commentators really adopts his inter- 
pretation: although Chrysostom and Melancthon run up 
the Apostle’s query, very naturally, into this,— What reason 
had God for conferring peculiarities of prerogative wpon 
the Jews, if these peculiarities involved after all no real 
privilege? Theophylact echoes Chrysostom. But Knight 
misquotes Cicumenius for Theodoret, who is quoted by 
Geumenius. And he did not know that many other 
expositors express exactly the same ideas, as those quoted 
by him from Chrysostom and Melancthon; as, for example, 
Musculus, Gualther, Grotius, Spener, Klee, Riickert, Gilpin. 
It ill became one who knew nothing of the host of German 
critics, and nothing of the Dutch and French, and but little 
even of others, whether ancient, medieval, or modern, to 
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say that he thinks the four expositors, whom he names, 
stand alone in their interpretation. His view, moreover, ' 
of the interpretation of his four precursors, and thus his 
view of the import of the Apostle’s interrogation, is incon- 
sistent with the possibilities of the inspired phraseology. 
The expression which we have freely rendered, preeminence 
or prerogative, (rd weptcody), cannot possibly mean “advan- 
tage or use.” It brings into view, as we have seen, the 
idea of surplus, or relative abundance. It may denote 
relative advantage ; but it cannot denote use. 


§ 4. or what the advantage of circumcision? (} tle 
wohérea THE TeoLToMHe;)—Or what +s the benefit of that 
ceremonmal circumcision which is so distinguishing a char- 
acteristic of the (ethnological) Jew?—The Apostle subjoins 
to his first and chief interrogation this second and subor- 
dinate one in reference to circumcision, because circumcision 
was regarded as the principal badge of outward Judaism, 
and because he had occasion to specify it, in a prominent 
manner, in verses 25—-29 of the preceding chapter. “ Cir- 
cumcision,” says he, “ verily profiteth (m@ed¢), if thou keep 
the law.” (ver. 25.) It is no doubt, however, singled out 
and signalised representatively in the interrogation before 
us. It is as if the Apostle had said—What is the benefit 
accruing to the Jews from all the peculiarities, which con- 
stitute them a separated people ? 


VersE 2. [load zara revra rporov. Iparoy wiv yop 
Ort ETLOTEVI OMY TH AOI TOD JEov. 

Engl. Auth. Vers. Much every way: chiefly, because that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God. 


Revised Version. Much in every respect. For, in the first 
place, they were intrusted with the oracles of God. 


§ 1. The Apostle answers his own questions thus :— 
Much in every respect, (MloAd kata wavra tpdrov). The 
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gender of the adjective translated much is neuter, (7odv), 
and some expositors, such as Meyer and van Hengel, 
suppose that, as such, it refers indifferently to the two 
objects, which are queried in the preceding verse,—that 
is, both to the surplus of privilege belonging to the Jew, 
and to the benefit of ceremonial circumcision. Erasmus, 
on the other hand, conjectured—(inaniter et intempestive,— 
Este)—that the word should be written, not as neuter, 
but as feminine (aoAXy); supposing that its reference 
is exclusively to the second interrogation—*“ What is 
the benefit (:) w@éAua) of circumcision?” In _ this con- 
jecture he had been anticipated by at least one unim- 
portant manuscript, viz. 120; and he has been followed 
by several of the obscurer editors of the text. In Bebelius’s 
edition, for example, of 1535, and in Platter’s of 1540, 
and in the Froschouiana edition of 1547, we read woAAj#. 
According to Calvin, the second interrogation of the fore- 
going verse explains the meaning of the first: and thus, in 
substantial agreement. with the exegesis of Erasmus, he 
supposes that in the answer, “much in every respect,” there 
is a predominating reference to the advantage of circum- 
cision. A wider view, however, of the Apostle’s reference 
is requisite. The neuter gender of the adjective (ods) 
naturally leads the thought back to the neuter word in 
the first interrogation, (76 mepisodv), the surplus (of privi- 
lege). And when the Apostle proceeds to disintegrate the 
“much,” and to say “for, in the first place, they were 
intrusted with the oracles of God,” we see that his mind 
was thinking rather of the Jews, in their personality, than of 
their ceremonial circumcision. And thus,—as in relation to 
the 29th verse of the preceding chapter,—we may legiti- 
mately conclude that the idea of the second clause, concern- 
ing circumcision, becomes merged in the idea of the first, 
concerning the circumcised Jew. And hence the answer to 
the second query is implicitly involved in the explicit 
answer to the first :—The surplus of privilege belonging to 
the Jew—the preeminence of the Jew—is much. 

When the Apostle says that the Jew’s surplus of pri- 
vilege is “much in every respect” (xara wavta tedrov), his 
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language should not be measured off as by a precisely 
scientific foot-rule, and hence pronounced to be a “hyper- 
bolical” way of denoting “in many respects,” (hyperbolisch, 
in vielfacher RicksichtReiche). Neither has the expres- 
sion—as Day, followed by Haldane, supposes,—“no other 
efficacy than to make a strong asseveration or affirmation, 
as if he should say, very much.” Neither does it mean 
“certainly very much,” or, “without doubt much;’—though 
such is the interpretation of Luther (zwar fast viel), and 
Tyndale (surely very moche), and Calvin (omnino nulta) ; 
of Castellio too (multa omnino); of Koppe also (multwum 
omnino), and Zinzendorf (gewiss in vielen dingen), and 
Flatt (allerdings haben sie viele Vorziige), and indeed many 
others,—more especially of the older critics. The expression 
employed by the Apostle, though idiomatically susceptible, 
in certain cases, of this translation, is yet far more com- 
monly used in its simple and obvious sense. (See Wetstein 
and Raphel.) It is just the opposite of “in no respect,” 
(car ovdéva todrov, 2 Mace. xi. 31; Polyb. Hist. iv. 84. 8). 
And there is no reason for departing, in the case before us, 
from the natural interpretation. The surplus of privileges 
enjoyed by the Jews, in relation to things moral, spiritual, 
and eternal, over and above the privileges enjoyed by the 
Gentiles, was assuredly, and without any exaggeration, “much 
in every respect,’—“much,” that is to say, “im every view 
of the case that can be rationally taken.” If, for example, 
we consider the Jews as susceptible of blissful influence, 
in a hereditary manner, from the sires of their race, we see 
that they were highly exalted in privilege; for “theirs 
were the patriarchal fathers,’-—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
(Rom. ix. 5.) If we consider them as susceptible of bliss- 
ful influence from ordinances of religion, eminently sig- 
nificant and sublimely typical, we see again that they 
were peculiarly exalted in privilege, for their ritual of 
religious “service” (their Aarpsia) was incomparably 
superior to that of all surrounding peoples. (Rom. ix. 4.) 
If we consider them as susceptible of blissful influence 
from a legislative code of preeminent moral purity, we 
see again that they were peculiarly privileged, for the 
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core of their’ whole legislative system was a singularly 
pure and complete edition of the moral law. (Rom. ix. 4.) 
If we consider them as susceptible of blissful influence 
from the zealous ministrations of faithful, uncorrupted, 
and incorruptible instructors and reformers, we see again 
that they were singularly privileged in having had among 
them a succession of holy and devoted prophets, “who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” If we 
consider them as susceptible’ of blissful influence from 
a very special divine providence guiding them, restraining 
them, constraining them, hedging them round and round 
in the way of shutting them off from evil, and in the way 
of shutting them up to good, surely we must see again that 
their surplus of privilege was very great. And if we con- 
sider it a means of peculiarly blissful influence to have 
a high ideal presented to the mind, and a lofty aspiration 
stirred within the heart; then in the exhibition of the 
Messiah to come, as the “Seed” par excellence, that was 
germinally enclosed in their distinctively Abrahamic “seed,” 
—in this exhibition, as forming indeed the very central 
element of the Jewish peculiarities, we see that the Jews 
enjoyed a privilege that was altogether unrivalled and 
inestimable. In short, view the subject as we may, “the 
surplus of privilege belonging to the Jews” is—both in- 
tensively and extensively, as logicians speak,—“ much in 
every respect.” They possessed, as Grotius remarks, far 
greater facilities, than the Gentiles, for attaining that 
inward piety, without which neither Gentile nor Jew can 
be fit to be an heir of unending glory. (Hadem in utroque 
pretas apud Dewm valet; sed ut ad eam perveniat, Israelita 
sive circumcisus aliquis faciliores habet aditus.) 


§ 2. For, first, they were intrusted with the oracles of 
God, (Mewrov piv ydo Ort émiorsbSnoav ra Adyia TOU Seov). 
There is considerable difficulty in determining whether the 
ratiocinative particle for (yée),—strangely called an illative 
by Turner,—really belongs to the text, or is a spurious 
addition. Lachmann has dismissed it. It is wanting in 
BDEG; and in the Peshito, Italic, and Vulgate versions, 
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and hence too in Pelagius and Ambrosiaster; and also in 
Chrysostom’s text. Fritzsche suspects that it is apocryphal, 
and has enclosed it within brackets. Riickert too (2nd ed.) 
and Tholuck (5th ed.) hold it for suspected. Burton too 
suspects it. And Oltramare rejects it. On the other hand, 
it is found in SA KL, and in the Philoxenian Syriac, and 
in Theodoret, Theophylact, and Cicumenius. And it is 
retained by Griesbach, Scholz, and Tischendorf. It would 
certainly appear to be more difficult to account for its 
deliberate intrusion into the text, than for its unintentional 
omission, or even its deliberate extrusion, (for it might seem 
to some to embarrass somewhat the subsequent 67): and 
hence we are disposed to regard it as belonging to the 
autograph of the Apostle’s epistle. or, jirst—It is as if 
the Apostle had said, I may well use the word much; the 
surplus of privilege enjoyed by the Jews is indeed much; 
for, first, they were intrusted with the oracles of God. 

(a.) The import of the word first (me@rov) has been 
considerably disputed. It is regarded by some as an adjec- 
tive, and as having the signification of principal or chief. 
This is the view that is taken by Abelard, Beza, Rollock, 
Wolf, Heumann, Michaelis, Bolten, Flatt, Stuart, Greve, &c. 
These expositors supply the substantive verb, to fill up the 
construction. They are fairly represented by Beza, who 
translated the clause thus :—“For the principal 7s this, that 
they were intrusted with the oracles of God,” (promarvwm 
enim illud est quod eis credita sunt eloquia Dei). It is, 
however, an objection to this interpretation, that it does 
not vindicate the preceding affirmation,—“ much, in every 
respect.” We do not prove anything to be “much,” far less 
to be “much in every way,” when we merely adduce its 
“principal” ingredient. That which is little may have its 
principal ingredient, as well as that which is much. The 
subject, moreover, of which the quality of “principal” would 
be predicated, could not, according to this interpretation, 
be some disintegrated ingredient of the much surplus of 
privilege enjoyed by the Jews. It would require, according 
to the grammatical interrelations of the passage, to be the 
entire surplus itself, But in that case there would be no 
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room left for any secondary ingredients of prerogative.” We 
must then abandon this interpretation of the word jist. 

Fritzsche, Riickert, van Hengel, T. Schott, &, agree 
with the critics whose opinion we have just been consider- 
ing, in regarding the word as an adjective: but they think 
that it means jist in the order of enumeration, not chief 
in the order of importance. It is obvious, however, that 
similar objections lie against this interpretation; and more 
particularly does its incongruity appear, when we consider 
that the subject, which would be qualified by the adjectival 
term first, must, on the assumption of the correctness of the 
interpretation, be the whole surplus of privilege belonging 
to the Jews. But if the whole surplus be first in the order 
of enumeration, what part of it will remain over to be 
second 4 

There can be little doubt that we should dismiss the idea 
that jirst is an adjective. It is manifestly an adverb; and 
has been so regarded by the majority of critics. This 
majority, however, divides itself into two distinct classes. 
The one, represented: by le Févre, Calvin, Este, Vitringa, 
Koppe, Ernesti, regard the adverb as used qualitatively, 
meaning chiefly, or, as Vater gives it, “before all other 
things,” (ante omnia alia). To this class the authors of the 
English Geneva version (chieflye), and the French Geneva 
(sur tout), and our English authorized version, belong. 
Apparently, too, Theodoret, (ueyforn yao atrn ry). The 
other class,—embracing Erasmus, Luther, Piscator, Grotius, 
Cocceius, Boysen, de Wette, Meyer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Hodge, Krehl, Maier, Ewald, &c.,—regard the adverb as 
used quantitatively, having its common signification, firstly, 
or, in the first place, and indicating an order of enumera- 
tion. ‘This latter class would doubtless have swallowed up 
the greater proportion of the former, had it not been the 
case that in the Apostle’s discourse there is no prosecution 
of the enumeration. (There is no Sebrepov 8 or fara Sé, or 
any similar expression.) And men who think and feel 
reverently on the subject of inspiration, shrink and feel 
repelled when the idea is thrust in upon them by such 
expositors as Fritzsche, that, in the ardour of composition, 
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the Apostle forgot to finish his discourse in the way that, 
at the outset, he had intended. It is certainly, to say the 
least of it, quite unnecessary to assume such forgetfulness. 
It is enough to know that the Apostle was not punctilious 
in the matter of rhetorical composition. He made no pre- 
tension to “wisdom of words.” And, wielding as he did a 
foreign language, we need not marvel that his extraordinary 
vehemence of feeling broke loose from some of the more 
symmetrical forms of discourse. It is an objection to the 
interpretation of le Févre, and Calvin, and their followers, 
that the particle (uév) associated with this adverb, naturally 
leads the mind to look out for other particulars, (which 
might be introduced by the correlative 6é). It is thus the 
case, as Piscator technically remarks, that it is impossible 
to avoid the admission that there is an anantapodoton. 
The Apostle’s expression certainly imports, as says Cocceius, 
“that there are other prerogatives.” And these other pri- 
vileges must have actually streamed out into view before 
the Apostle’s thoughts, while he dictated the word first. 
The enumeration in chapter ix. 4, 5; is evidence that his 
mind was full on the subject. But certainly we need not 
suppose, with Grotius, that the Apostle, as it were, deli- 
berately suspends, till he reaches that advanced portion of 
his discussion, the specification of the remaining list of 
advantages. (Sermonem autem hune hic non consummat 
apostolus, sed differt in cap. ix. 4.) This would be to turn 
the whole intervening part of the epistle into an immense 
parenthesis. And yet Hammond did not hesitate to gulp 
such an idea:—“ An objection,” he says, “here diverted 
the Apostle’s purpose for many chapters together, not per- 
mitting him to return from that digression till chapter ix., 
where he falls again to the same matter, and enumerates 
the remainder of those privileges.” This is outré. But we 
may imagine that the real state of the Apostle’s thoughts 
might be thus represented:—I may well aver that the 
surplus of privilege belonging to the Jew is much in every 
respect; for, im the first place,-—and I need not at present 
stop to specify the other particulars,—they were imtrusted 
with the oracles of God. 
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(b.) In the original there is a demonstrative particle (67) 
standing before the verb intrusted (éroretOnoav):—* that 
they were intrusted.” It may be advantageously omitted 
in English translation. But it is to be accounted for, by 
supposing that the fulness of the Apostle’s expression would 
have been something like the following :—for, in the first 
place, it- is a privilege that they were intrusted with the 
oracles of God, (mowrov piv yao mepisodv te éotiv Ort 
k. T. A, OF, TO@TOV piv yao TepLooebovoL Ort Kk. T. X.). 

It would appear that this demonstrative particle (671) was 
either omitted in some ancient copies of the text, or was 
overlooked by some ancient expositors, so that the word 
jirst (which was sometimes freely changed into a plural 
adjective, wpwror,) was construed with the verb entrusted :— 
for they first were intrusted with the oracles of God,—the 
Jews first, and Christians afterwards. This, if we may judge 
from Rufinus’s translation, was the interpretation of Origen: 
and, singular to relate, it has been adopted and defended 
by Seb. Schmidt. It cannot, however, be considered for a 
moment as a probable interpretation, unless we either 
obliterate the demonstrative particle, or make, according to 
the suggestion of Hombergk, a “trajection” of it to the 
commencement of the clause, (ért yao mowrov pév, &e.),—a 
pair of alternatives, for either of which we have no valid 
authority whatever. 

(c.) The expression which we have rendered, they were 
untrusted with the oracles of God, (@riarebSnoav ta Adyta TOU 
Seov), is susceptible of a different construction. The word 
oracles may be regarded as the nominative to the verb; and 
the whole clause may be rendered thus——the oracles of God 
were believed. This interpretation is mentioned by Chry- 
sostom, as one that was approved of by some, at or before 
his time. And Melville hesitates to reject it. Heinfetter 
gives it. But, as Chrysostom correctly remarks, the context 
does not admit of it, (dAAa 7d ESjce ovdK agpinot Touro 
vomiZecOar). 

Koppe adopts the same principle of construction, though 
he does not attach to the verb the same signification. He 
would translate the clause thus,—the promises of God were 
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confirmed to them; that is,—as he explains,—The Jews, as 
distinguished from the Gentiles, had reliable promises of 
God. The ingenious critic invented a meaning for the verb. 
And, in appealing to the Septuagint version of Ps. xcii. 5, 
and 1 Kings viii. 21, in support of the translation, he 
actually confounded a totally different verb (émorwSycav), 
with that which is employed by the apostle (émoretSnoav). 
And yet de Dieu, trusting to the use of the word in 2 Thess. 
i. 10, gave the same interpretation to the clausule, and was, 
indeed, the means, direct or indirect, of misleading Koppe. 
Cramer too was similarly misled. Hombergk also was so 
far misled, as to think that the expression might be thus 
interpreted (non absurde), And good honest Gottfried 
Wichmann contends strongly for the translation. So too 
D. G. Herzog. Wakefield too. And Jones assumes it on 
the authority of Wakefield. But nothing is more certain 
than that the verb, if not translated were believed, must be 
rendered were entrusted. 

But while the verb must be rendered were intrusted, 

it must not be supposed that the clause might, so far as 
structure is concerned, be literally translated, the oracles 
of God were intrusted (to them). On the contrary, the 
usage of the verb demonstrates, that the word oracles is in 
the accusative ;—the nominative to the verb being the un- 
expressed pronoun, which would have been in the dative, 
had the verb been used in the active voice. The verb 
(wtoretw), When used transitively in reference to a twofold 
object (marebw revi rv) means to intrust, to confide, to com- 
mit to the custody of. And when it is employed in the 
passive, under the same rubric of signification, the object 
intrusted is not expressed in the nominative (moreverat 
rv 71),—as le Févre assumed, and as Philippi seems to think 
it sometimes is, and as the second corrector of the Codex 
Boernerianus, or the Manuscript G, assumed,—but it is 
specified in the accusative (moreterai ric 71). The Apostle, 
then, means,—they (i.e. the Jews) were intrusted,—or, as 
Brown of Wamphray expresses it, were concredited,—with 
the oracles of God. (Compare Gal) ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17; 
1 Thess. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; Tit. i. 3.) The Apostle, it will 
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be noted, says they, in the plural, though referring to “the 
Jew” spoken of in the singular, in the first verse. He 
expands, that is to say, into its natural numerical plurality, 
the collective unity which was representatively embodied in 
his former expression :—just as in 1 Tim. ii. 15, he says, 
“notwithstanding she () yuvh) shall be saved in child- 
bearing, if they (ai yuvaikec) continue in faith.” 

(d.) The Jews “were intrusted with the oracles of God,” 
(ra Adyia row Seov). Beza dislikes the word oracles, on 
account of its heathenish associations; and he disuses it 
in all his editions, after that of 1556, (substituting eloquia, 
the Vulgate rendering, for oracula, the translation of 
Erasmus). Oracles is undoubtedly, nevertheless, the best 
translation by far, which can be given to the term. And 
heathenism has no. more right to the exclusive use of the 
word, than to the exclusive use of such other terms as 
tenuple, priest, prophet, God. The true God has spoken. 
And as his utterances are responsive to the irrepressible 
moral longings, and questionings, and aspirations of man, 
they are emphatically oracular revelations. They are 
oracles. The original term (Adyiov) is a diminutive from 
a word of much wider conventional reference, meaning a 
saying, (Adyoc). And there is thus, in its very idiosyncrasy 
or make, an intimation of the pithy condensation, and con- 
sequent pregnancy of import, which were frequent char- 
acteristics of oracular utterances in general, and which are, 
preeminently, features of the infallible and all-important 
oracles of Jehovah. 

Both in classical and in Biblical Greek the word (Aéy:a) 
is set apart to designate divine utterances. There is 
nothing, indeed, in its etymology to produce this cireum- 
scription of reference. But usage has ordained it. The 
term occurs in only other three passages of the New Testa- 
ment, viz. Acts vii. 38; Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11. And in 
all of these, as well as in the one before us, there is an 
exclusive reference to the utterances of God. It occurs 
frequently in the Septuagint, and more especially in the 
119th Psalm, (= 7x); and, in every instance, it designates, 
not the sayings of men, but the “spekyngis,” as Wycliffe 
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here translates it, of God. There is but one apparent 
exception to this rule. In Ps. xix. 15 (14), the term thus 
occurs :—“let the words of my mouth, (rad Aéya rov ord- 
patécg pov, = 27S, from py), and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my Strength 
and my Redeemer.” But even here the term may be fitly 
regarded as having its otherwise invariable reference. The 
Septuagint translator looked upon the sacred writer as 
giving utterance, in his psalm,—the words of his mouth,—to 
diviner thoughts than his own, to the thoughts of God 
Himself. He regarded him as “moved” in what he said 
“by the Holy Ghost.” (Hesychius represents the conven- 
tional usage of the term, both in sacred and in classical 
writings, when he explains it thus ;—ddy.a, Séogara, pavred- 
pata, purciuata [roopnredpara,—Palmer and Suicer], @ijuat, 
xononot. Suidas,—copying almost verbatim from the 
scholiast on Thucydides ii. 8,—draws a distinction between 
Adyta and the last of its synonyms as given by Hesychius, 
viz. xononol—the former being represented as denoting 
oracles in prose, whereas xonopol, it is said, properly 
means oracles in verse. Adyia, ta wapd Seov Avydopeva 
Karadoyadnv: xonopol 62, oirivec Eupétowe A€yovrat Seopopov-. 
pévwv tov AsydvtTwv. Beza indorses this distinction. And 
it may have been, to some partial extent, realized. But 
certainly, as Alberti and others have remarked, it does not 
rule the usage. See Wetstein also. The two terms are, 
indeed, often interchangeably employed, as by Chrysostom, 
for example, in his Commentary on the very passage before 
us. They correspond to dictiones and responsa, as well as 
to oracula, in Latin.) 

As to the reference of the term in the passage before us, 
there has been, on the whole, considerable unanimity among 
expositors. It is often explained as meaning the Scriptures. 
But the word, of course, is not absolutely identical with the 
word Scriptwres, or the expression Holy Scriptures. There 
is no reference in it to writing; although undoubtedly the 
particular oracles intended were, as a matter of fact, com- 
mitted to writing, and constituted the Holy Scriptures. 
It was, too, as written oracles that they were committed to 
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the custody ofthe Jews. Still, it is the oracles themselves 
that are referred to in the Apostle’s expression,—the oracles, 
as oracles, not as writings. It would be unadvisable, there- 
fore, to translate the expression with Drysén, the divine 
Scriptures (de Guddomliga skrifterna.—Pda detta  stélle 
menas 4 min tanke sjelfva skrifterna, som innehéllo dessa — 
orakel). But Calvin went farther wrong in considering the 
reference of the word. He says, “by oracles is meant the 
covenant which was divinely revealed to Abraham and his 
posterity, and afterwards recorded and explained in the Law 
and the Prophets,” (oracula vocat foedus quod Abrahw 
primo, eyusque posteris divinitus revelatum, postea Lege et 
Prophetiis consignatum ac explicatum fuit). This is not 
only too arbitrary, it is also too narrow an interpretation. 
The word might indeed denote the various revelations of the 
covenant. But assuredly it cannot mean the covenant itself. 
And yet Beza not only adopts Calvin’s notion. He gives it 
an additional squeeze, and turns it still more awry. He 
represents the word as meaning the legal covenant (legale 
Joedus), as distinguished from the Gospel ;—at which subject, 
he says, the Apostle has not yet arrived, (de evangelio 
nondum disserens).—These are freaks of exegesis. 
Theodoret was more successful. He identifies the term 
with the word law (véuoc¢);—apparently understanding by 
law, the whole supernatural Revelation of God, as dis- 
tinguished from the Revelation which is made in nature. 
If this was really his meaning, he hit upon the Apostle’s 
idea. Chrysostom, before him, gives the same explanation, 
—law. So Cicumenius, (évexepisSnoav tov vdémov" ovrog 
yap ra Adyta Tov Seov). So Theophylact and Ambrosiaster, 
The interpretation of Luther is less ambiguous, though 
his translation is circumlocutionary. He renders the phrase, 
“what God has spoken” (was Gott geredet hat). Emser 
and Dietenberger give the same translation. So Coverdale, 
“what God spake.” Piscator renders it, “God’s word” 
(Gottes Wort). So Tyndale, the worde of God;—Heumann 
also and Matthias. The plural form of the same version is 
given in Cranmer’s Bible, and in the Rhemes, the wordes of 
God; in the Dutch versions, too, old and new, (de woorden 
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Gods); and also in Calvin’s French version of 1556, (les 
parolles de Dieu); and in the Peshito, (aX mor \). 
Johan Hollybushe, in the English version of’ 1538, printed 
by Nicolson,—the duplicate of Myles Coverdale’s Paris edi- 
tion of the same year, printed by Regnault,—renders the 
expression, rather grotesquely, the speeches of God. Count 
Zinzendorf, on the other hand, translates the phrase freely, 
and in the singular number, “the divine revelation” (die 
gottliche Ojfenbarung),—a translation adopted by Michaelis. 
The English Geneva gives the word oracles, putting in the 
margin, or words. Martin retains oracles, and explains 
the term as meaning the writings of the Old Testament, 
(cest a dire, les Ecritures de l Ancien Testament). Este 
agrees with Martin, and, in very explicit terms, explains 
the word as comprehending all the contents of Scripture. 
Un sacris literis vox extenditur ad omne Dei verbum homi- 
nibus traditum, cujusmodi est universa Scriptura sacra, 
sive prophetica, sive historica, sew quaecunque alia.) Este 
is undoubtedly right; and with him agree Sadolet (oracula 
Dei sunt quaecunque ad docendum, regendum, et, maxi- 
marum rerum promissiowibus, confirmandum populum 
Isracliticum, a Deo prolata sunt); Vitringa too (door dese 
woorden Gods in dese plaatse, de gansche openbaringe van 
sijne wille moet verstaan worden), and Calov, Seb. Schmidt, 
Day, Turretin, Wolf, Bohme, Rosenmiiller, de Wette, Hodge, 
Glockler, Umbreit, Olshausen, Oltramare, Philippi, T. Schott, 
&e. The expression, as used by the Apostle, is general and 
indefinite; and there is no good reason for restricting its 
import to any particular or specific ingredients of the 
revelation contained in “the volume of the book.” It would 
be wrong, very wrong, we presume, to suppose, with Semler, 
that the reference is exclusively to the Decalogue. It would 
also, we apprehend, be wrong to suppose, with Mehring, 
that the word simply means “ prophecies” ( Weissagungen). 
Oracles in general were, no doubt, from the nature of the 
circumstances that almost always led to consultation, pre- 
dictive. But prediction, nevertheless, is not their differen- 
tiating essence, Neither would we regard the term, with 


perhaps Photius, and, at all events, with Vatable, Bugen- 
Cc 
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hagen, de Paris, Koppe, Kistemaker, Reiche, Lossius, Koll- 
ner, Fritzsche, Maier, Baumgarten-Crusius, Krehl, Jatho, 
&c., as simply denoting promises. And yet, that the Apostle 
had a very special reference to the divine promises seems to 
be indisputable, (see ver. 3rd), and has been perceived by the 
great majority of expositors, such as—in addition to those 
just mentioned,—Zuingli, Melancthon, Bullinger, Aretius, 
Melville, Hunnius, Rollock, Grotius, Day, Bohme, Drysén, 
Flatt, Klee, Glickler, Riickert, Meyer, Oltramare, Haldane, 
&e. The “oracles of God,” indeed, as contained in “the 
volume of the book,’ are preeminently characterized by 
promises, Their essence consists of promises. It is the 
alpha and omega of the oracles of the Old Testament,—to 
which, of course, the Apostle exclusively referred,—to promise 
“the Christ,” and light and life and bliss in him. It is 
the alpha and omega of the oracles of the New Testament, 
—which are but the complement and completion of the 
Old,—to promise pardon, justification, glorification, in one 
word, eternal life or salvation, along with peace, joy, hope, 
consolation, sustentation, and holiness to all who are willing 
to avail themselves of “the Christ” who had been “promised 
to the fathers.” The “oracles of God,” viewed broadly and 
as a whole, are God’s communications of mercy to men, con- 
sidered as sinners. And from the necessity of the case, 
such communications must very largely partake of a pro- 
missory element. They must be of the nature of promises 
which either already are, or which yet shall be, “yea and 
amen in Jesus Christ.” All the other details of the oracles 
must necessarily be subsidiary and subministrant. (Hie 
observabis totam legem, et literam veteris Testamenti, eda- 
tam esse potissimum propter revelandas promissiones de 
Christo,Melancthon, Annot.) 

When it is said that the Jews were intrusted with these 
oracles, the expression, as Erasmus noted, indicates that it 
was not for their own benefit alone that the oracles were 
given to them. The revelation with which they were 
blessed was intended for wider dissemination. It was a 
boon for universal man. And they were therefore trustees, 
for a season, for the behoof of the human race. Nevertheless, 
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they were not simply Depositaries in behalf of others—or 
Capsurit nostri, as Augustin playfully calls them (Znarr. 
in Ps. xl. 14),—or “our Librarians” (Librarit nostri), as the 
same Father elsewhere designates them, (Enarr. in Ps. lvi. 
9). They were not even simply “God’s library-keepers,” as 
Trapp expresses it. They themselves were heirs of the 
blessing which was confided to their charge. The revela- 
tion, with all its gracious and glorious promises, was a 
divine message to themselves. And in the possession of 
it, they enjoyed for themselves an inestimable privilege. 
It was the Gospel in anticipation. It was the verbal word, 
mirroring the personal Word. It was the impersonal word 
of eternal life, mirroring Him who is, preeminently, at once 
the personal Word of God and the Eternal Life of man. 
It was the glad tidings of salvation through the atonement 
that was to be. It was all this—with an additament, the 
additament, namely, of an assurance to the Jews, that, in 
consequence of the peculiarly intimate relation which the 
future Messiah was to sustain to their race they would 
meanwhile be distinguishingly blessed in the enjoyment of 
anticipative spiritual advantages, and eventually exalted 
into the dignity of being the almoners of God,—the dis- 
pensers of some of the richest elements of his bounty, to the 
world at large. They would hence be emphatically,—in 
virtue of such prerogatives,—God’s favoured people,—his 
national “son,” as well as his national “servant,”—his 
“peculiar people.” In addition to the fundamental promises, 
relating to the provision of mercy made for men, as men, 
the oracles of the Old Testament are, as a matter of fact, 
bestrewed, from beginning to ending, with gems of exceeding 
great and precious promises relating to the provision of 
favour made for the Jews, as Jews. GoD “SHEWED HIS 
WORD (K’ri, Y27, HIS WORDS, HIS ORACLES) UNTO JACOB; HIS 
STATUTES AND HIS JUDGEMENTS UNTO ISRAEL. HE HATH 
NOT DEALT SO WITH ANY NATION; AND AS FOR HIS JUDGE- 
MENTS, THEY (THE NATIONS IN GENERAL) HAVE NOT KNOWN 
THEM.” 
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Ver. 3. Ti yop eh aixsornody tives; My 4 arboria 
> ~ ~ ~ BD 
aura THY TioTW TOD Yeovd xuTApY7|OES 


Eng. Auth, Vers. For what if some did not believe ? shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without effect ? 


Revised Version. For what although some believed not? 
shall their unbelief make the faithfulness of God to fart ? 


§ 1. The Apostle, instead of ‘enumerating other privileges 
enjoyed by the Jews, proceeds, in the most energetic and 
semi-dramatic manner, to vindicate his first specification of 
prerogative. Hence he employs the ratiocinative particle for 
(y4o). Itisasif he had said—I am justified in specify- 
ing the possession of the oracles of God as a high privilege 
of the Jews,—for, whatsoever may be the actual treatment 
which these oracles have received at the hands of my 
countrymen, the possession of them is nevertheless, when 
intrinsically considered, an inestumable boon. This vindi- 
catory relation of the verse to what goes immediately 
before, seems abundantly evident; and when Hodge (ed. 
1864) imagines that, instead of establishing such a connec- 
tion, the Apostle takes into consideration an objection to 
his doctrine that runs out abreast with the one that is 
referred to in verse Ist, his interpretation is at once entirely 
arbitrary and extremely violent. 


§ 2. For what if some believed not? or, For what if 
some had no faith? (Ti yao si imiornody tivec;) Taylor of 
Norwich, and a large proportion of modern critics, place the 
interrogation after the first two words, and thus split up 
the clause into two :—For what? if some believed not, ke. 
Griesbach ultimately approved of this interpunction: and 
so do Knapp, Tittmann, Hahn, Vater, Muralto, Alford, 
and Tischendorf. Fritzsche contends for it. Erasmus’s 
editions, on the other hand, postpone the interrogation 
to the close of the clause. ‘They were followed by the 
Stephanic editions; and by Beza in his various editions; 
and by the Elzevir editions. Bengel approves; and 
Scholz; and so does Lachmann. The Peshito translator 
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had been of the same opinion; and the older critics in 
general. So, too, Hilarion, in his modern Greek version, 
(Corfu, 1827, Kal av amiornoay riwic, ri;) We are dis- 
posed to think that it is not a matter of much moment 
whether of the two methods of interpunction be accepted. 
It is but a little difference in pause while pronouncing 
the words. But, with van Hengel, we prefer to keep 
the whole clause as a unit:—For what if some believed 
not? And, unlike van Hengel, we would, with Henry 
Stephens and Lachmann, throw out even the comma which 
- Erasmus and Robert Stephens inserted after the first 
two words. 

The expression is evidently elliptical. And the ellipsis 
may be variously supplied. Luther, for instance, supplies it 
thus,—“ What is involved?” (was liegt daran?): and Pisca- 
tor thus,—“what shall we say?” (goovuev;): Fritzsche thus,— 
“how stands the case?” (ri yao éorwv;—denn was giebts? 
—denn wie liegt die Sache ?): Oltramare thus,—“ What 
have you to reply?” (qu’ avez-vous a& redire?) It is evi- 
dently in some such way that we are to fill up mentally the 
abrupt breviloquence of the Apostle -—For what signifies 
it, uf it be the case,—as it is,—that some disbelieved ? 
(Signijicat, nullius esse ponderis, hac phrasi, ri yao, se. 
éori.—Bos, Ellipses, p. 421, ed. 1762.) 

As already remarked,—(see ver. 1),—some critics, such 
as Taylor and Macknight, suppose that the words of this 
verse are not spoken by the Apostle in his own person. 
They imagine that the paragraph is a dialogue,—a dialec- 
tical debate ; and that in this verse it is a Jewish objector 
who speaks. These expositors are shut up to regard the 
ratiocinative participle for (yao) as used in an idiomatic 
manner, with almost every element of its original ratio- 
cinative force merged into latency. Taylor translates it 
and; Macknight, but. And Macknight is constrained, 
moreover, to give an unnatural import to the interrogative 
particle (uf) which introduces the succeeding clausule. 
Instead of translating the clausule thus—shall their un- 
belief make inefficient the faithfulness of God? he translates 
it thus, “will not their unbelief destroy the faithfulness 
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of God?” Both of these disadvantages are avoided, and 
the additional disadvantage, moreover, of imagining a 
formal dialogue, without any formal indication of its intro- 
duction,—when we take the words in their natural and 
unconstrained import, and suppose that they are used by 
the Apostle, as speaking in his own person, to confirm what 
he had alleged in the preceding verse. 

At the same time, it is not to be doubted that the 
Apostle’s confirmatory remark is given in the particular 
prophylactic form in which it occurs, and in its peculiarly 
militant attitude, because it was designed to anticipate an 
objection which he was aware would be readily started in 
some Jewish minds. He knew that some would be dis- 
posed to say, as it were ;—But if, Paul, we be so bad as you 
represent us;—if we be such unbelievers as you persist in 
making us out to be;—if, as according to your doctrine, we 
have not believed in the great evangelical revelation con- 
tained in the Bible;—of what real benefit have the oracles 
been to us?—wherein consisis the high privilege of being 
their depositaries? Such we may conceive to have been 
the state of mind which the Apostle had in view when he 
appended to the asseveration of the preceding verse the 
confirmatory remarks of this. 

It has been disputed whether it is the idea of wnbelief, 
non-belief, no-faith, or the idea of unfaithfulness, which 
is the characteristic notion of the verb (jwiornoav). A 
considerable number of critics would translate the clause 
thus,—*For what if some were unfaithful ?”—that is, says 
Alford, “unfaithful to the covenant, the very condition of 
which was to walk in the ways of the Lord and observe 
his statutes.” Alford follows de Wette. And of the same 
opinion, as to the translation of the term, are Beza (in the 
later editions of his New Testament), Piscator (in his Latin 
version and Notes), Er. Schmid, le Cene, Zachariii, Koppe, 
Kollner (substantially), Matthias, Mehring, Lange. The 
same interpretation is given by a large agi of our 
English expositors,—in addition to apo each as Sclater, 
Wells, Taylor, Belsham, Heberden, Stack, Cox, Terrot, Stuart, 
Hodge, Sumner, Bosanquet, Purdue, Conybeare, Wordsworth, 
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Vaughan, Colenso, Webster and Wilkinson, Shepherd, 
&e. Riickert, in his first edition, supported,—though 
obviously in a labouring manner, indicating the conscious- 
ness of difficulty,—the same rendering. Reiche seeks to 
combine the two translations, (vielleicht vereinigt das Wort 
beide Begriffe). And, although de Wette has no decisive 
ground for adducing Theodoret, @icumenius and Theophy- 
lact as of coincident opinion, it is manifest that some of the 
ancients had espoused the view, for the Alexandrian manu- 
script (A) substitutes the verb, which properly means were 
disobedient (iyreiOncav), for the verb which the Apostle 
actually employs. The critics who support the translation, 
were unfaithful, rely upon the harmonious relation of that 
version to the subsequent expression, “the faithfulness of 
God.” But there can be no doubt that the translation is 
unwarrantable. For, (1), the verb in every other passage 
in which it occurs in the New Testament means to be 
destitute of faith. See Mark xvi. 11,16; Luke xxiv. 11, 41; 
Acts xxviii. 24; and 2 Tim. ii. 13 is no exception. (2), 
The cognate noun (amorfa) means invariably want of facth. 
See, besides the other passages, the places in which it is 
used by our Apostle, Rom. iv. 20; xi. 20, 23; 1 Tim, i. 13. 
(3), The cognate adjective (dmoroc) means invariably, as 
used by our Apostle, without faith. See 1 Cor. vi. 6; 
mi 12503, 14, 153° x. 27; xiv. 22, 237 24; 2. Cor ivan 
vi. 14,15; 1 Tim. v. 8: Tit.i15. (4), If the expression in 
the preceding verse, “the oracles of God,” means, not “the 
covenant of God,” but the promissory and evangelical 
revelation of God, that is, the Sum of the Bible, as it 
manifestly does, then it is far more natural to refer to the 
unbelief or non-faith, than to the faithlessness, of the Jews 
in relation to these oracles. In an important sense they 
were faithful to their trust. They faithfully preserved the 
oracles. But they did not exercise faith in that which is 
their grand evangelical import. And, (5), when the Apostle 
asks, “shall their dmiorfa make void the faithfulness of 
God?” it is natural to suppose that God’s faithfulness is 
referred to in relation to the promissory element of the oracles 
of God, and that consequently the amoria refers to the same 
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promissory element, and is non-faith, or unbelief, in relation 
to the great evangelical blessings exhibited in the volume 
of the book, as these blessings are summed up in “the 
Christ of God.” To object, with Beza and Alford, that it 
would be out of place to suppose that the Apostle is speak- 
ing, at this stage of his epistle, “of faith or want of faith,” 
is to forget that he is composing an epistle, free and easy 
in its interrelations—and not a stiff, formal, dialectical 
dissertation. It is to forget, moreover, that in the passage 
before us, he is making a detour from the straight line of his 
argument, for the purpose of meeting, and setting aside such 
irruptive objections as he deemed it right to anticipate. 
And it is, moreover, to forget that it is impossible to under- 
stand aright such portions of the preceding context as 
chapter ii. 4; chapter 11, 13—16; and chapter ii. 28, 29, 
except in the light that emanates from the assumption of 
faith in the Gospel of God's grace. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to find that the great body of enlightened 
critics support the translation which we have given to 
the verb:—“For what if some had no faith?” It is 
the translation of the Vulgate (non ecrediderunt), and of 
Luther (nicht glauben), Gicolampad, Calvin ( fuerwnt in- 
creduli; wont point creu), Castellio (difiderwnt), Diodati 
(sono stati incredulr), the Dutch versions, old and new, 
Grotius, Day, Este (tncrediderunt), Seb. Schmidt; Tho- 
luck too, and Schrader, Fritzsche, Riickert (2nd edit.), 
Meyer, Baumgarten-Crusius, Olshausen; Krehl also, and 
van Hengel, Philippi, Jowett, Mac-Evilly, Oltramare, &c. 
The Apostle says, “what if some (zvéc) had no faith 2” 
The distinction is not between some and many, but be- 
tween some and all. For even many are only some, if 
they be not all. The Apostle might have said many 
(oXXot),—a more sweeping word, which both Photius and 
(Ecumenius insensibly substitute, in the course of their 
expositions, for the Apostle’s more generous term. But he 
was accustomed to speak graciously, says Grotius. (Ita 
solet yaptevriZav). When it was not needful for the 
attainment of high moral ends to exhibit the whole 
unpleasant reality, the Apostle took pleasure in drawing a 
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veil over multitudinous defalcations. Comp. chap. x1. 17; 
1 Cor. x. 7. And as, in the present case, his argument 
neither demanded nor declined the more unwelcome term, 
he contented himself with saying some. It is “a species 
of reticence,’ says Calvin. It is “a euphemism,” says 
Bengel. But when the latter of these distinguished critics 
insinuates, in addition, that there is a streak of contempt 
in the expression, we are not prepared to indorse his 
reading of the Apostle’s thoughts. (Atque infideles, quam- 
vis multi, habentur ut quidam indefinite; quod non valde 
sub censum veniant.) Philippi, however, catches up the idea, 
and blows it into most inflated proportions. “The host of 
the unbelieving appears,” he says, “over against the truth- 
fulness of the divine word, as a little contemptible handful.” 
(Der Wahrhaftigkeit des gottlichen Wortes gegeniiber erscheint 
die Schaar der Unglaéubigen als ein kleiner, verdchtlicher 
Haufe.) Lange seems charmed with this inflation. (Der 
Gewissheit der Erfiillung der gottlichen Verheissung gegeniti- 
ber ist auch die Masse des abfalligen Volks nur ein armer 
Haufe von Einzelnen.) But this is, we conceive, an entire 
misapprehension of the Apostle’s attitude. He was not 
speaking in the character of a rhetorician, or of a rhetorical 
chronicler, but in the character of an earnest logician, And 
he simply employs an expression which intimates that there 
were some who believed, as well as some who believed not. 
The relative numerical proportions of the classes did not 
affect the case he was handling. He might, indeed, if he 
had chosen, have taken another,—a historic standpoint, and 
have said, “For what although the great masses believed not?” 
Or, he might have occupied a still higher standpoint, and 
have said, “ For what although not one had believed?” For, 
_ as Theodoret puts the case, “although all men had proved 
ungrateful, their ingratitude would not have lessened in the 
least the glory of God,” («av yao amavtec of avOpwrot epi 
avTov ayaolorot yévwvrat, ovK gAatrwoe Tov Sov rv ddSav 
4) robrwy axagtoria.) And although all men had proved to 
be unbelieving, their want of faith would not, in the least, 
have evacuated or diminished or dimmed the faithfulness of 


God, What God had unconditionally promised, that he 
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would unconditionally fulfil: and what was promised only 
conditionally would wait, with untarnished honour, for 
its fulfilment on the forthcoming of the condition. For 
although, as CEcumenius remarks, “men should not have 
been willing (to do their part), it would still be true that 
God did the part that devolved upon him,” (ei yao kai avrot 
ovk 1PovdAHSnoav, 6 pévroe Seog TO avrov weEroinker). 

It has been queried, whether, when the Apostle says, what 
if some believed not? he referred exclusively to the spiritual 
history of the Jews in times then past, or exclusively to 
their spiritual characteristics in the time then present ;— 
whether, in other words, he referred to their prevailing 
unbelief under the entire currency of the Old Testament 
economy, as Philippi, for example, supposes, or, as Locke 
and Meyer, on the other hand, suppose, to their general 
rejection of the Messiah after the Messiah’s appearance. 
The tense of the verb employed by the Apostle shows, as 
it appears to us, that the lines of his thought were running 
in the plane of the past,—that plane of things which 
covered the entire period when the Jews, as distinguished 
from the Gentiles, were intrusted with the oracles of God. 
But, logically, his reference was not confined to this plane. 
His eye swept, indeed, over the past ages; but it ranged 
downward through these ages till it rested on what had been, 
and was still, transpiring, since “the fulness of the time” 
had arrived, and since that illustrious Personage had 
appeared, in whom the precious promises of God were “ yea 
and amen,” and who, in his own grand personality, is the 
Consummation and the Sum of the oracles of God. What 
matters it, says the Apostle, though some believed not ?— 
that is—What matters it though many, in the bygone ages 
have lived and died without faith in the true Import of the 
oracles of God, and thus without faith in the Great Pro- 
pitiator’—And what matters it, though many of their 
descendants, now living, are walking in their footsteps, 
and have refused to believe that which is the very Sum and 
Substance of their own precious Scriptures ?—What sig- 
nifies all this, so far as the question of prerogative is 
concerned? 
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Van Hengel imagines that when the Apostle says 
some, he leaves out of view for the moment the special 
case of the Jews, and means some men (indefinitely). 
Jones goes farther, and imagines that there is a special 
reference, not to Jews, but to Gentile unbelievers. Yet 
nothing, surely, can be more obvious to the unprepos- 
sessed reader, than that the Apostle is speaking of the 
Jews alone. It would, however, be erring in the direction 
of the contrary extreme, to imagine, narrowingly and 
most capriciously, with Bahrdt, that the reference is con- 
fined to the Jewish leaders and priests, All such imagin- 
ations are the vagaries of exegesis. 


§ 3. Shall their non-faith make the faithfulness of God to 
Jarl? (uj 4 amortia ab’rey thy wlotw rov Seod Katapyhos;) 
The expression which, with our Auth. Eng. Vers. we 
render the faithfulness of God, (tiv tisriv Tov Seov), has, by 
some critics, been regarded as meaning faith in God. They 
have regarded, that is to say, the genitive case of the word 
God as being the genitive of the object, rather than the 
genitive of the subject. Paulus took this view, (wberzeu- 
gungstreue Anderer gegen die Gottheit). So did Schrader, 
(Glauben an Gott). So did Abelard, (fidem Dei, id est, per 
quam Deo crediderunt). So too Bugenhagen, (fides Dei ea 
est qua Deo credimus). Aquinas hesitated; and also Diony- 
sius & Ryckel; and so did Doddridge, who says, “This is an 
“ ambiguous expression, and may either signify the fidelity of 
“ God, or that faith of owrs which God has pointed out as the 
“way of obtaining justification and life: the senses run at 
“last into each other:—I have included both.” But, (1), the 
antithesis of the expression to the preceding one, “their non- 
faith” () amoria aira@v); (2), the purport of the reply to the 
query, in ver. 4, “let God turn out to be true;” and, (3), the 
import of the parallel expression in ver. 5, “the righteous- 
ness of God;’—all these relations of the phrase conspire to 
make it certain that the genitive of God is to be understood 
subjectively, and that the whole phrase therefore means 
the good faith, or faithfulness, of God. “God is faithful” 
(moréc). “ Even though we refuse to have faith in him, yet 
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he abideth faithful,” (2 Tim. ii. 13,—ei amiorotpev, éxetvocg 
maroc péve). By a natural oscillation of import, the word 
(ziortc), Which generally signifies, in the New Testament, 
juith or belief, occasionally denotes its counterpart,—that 
good faith or faithfulness which elicits reciprocating belief 
or faith, (See Gal. v. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 22; Tit. ii. 10; &e.: 
and comp. on chap. i. 17.) In the passage before us, it 
evidently has reference to the faithfulness of God in fulfil- 
ling those precious evangelical promises regarding the 
Saviour and salvation, which are the prominent feature 
and the culminating point of the “oracles of God.” (Sumitur 
enim hie fides pro fide qua fiunt dicta,Cajetan.) Pho- 
tius (in Cicumen.) explains correctly, on the whole, the 
phrase as meaning “the faithfulness, truth, and immutability 
of the divine promises,” (76 miotdv rév vTooXxécewv avroU, 
TO GAnStc, ro ameraSerov). It thus follows, from the nature 
of the case, that the Apostle’s query is substantially equi- 
valent to this,—Shall their unbelief nullify the fact of 
their high privilege? shall it make that special prerogative 
unreal which was conferred on them, when they were set 
apart as the peculiar Messianic people, and, as such, were 
intrusted with the oracles of God? Their prerogative was 
an inestimable blessing,—abuse it as they might. It would 
be philologically outré, were we, with Seb. Schmidt, to regard 
the word faith as meaning, objectively, on the one hand, the 
object of justifying faith, and metonymically, on the other, 
that gratuitous mercy of God, in which men, needing justi- 
fication, ought to have faith. 

The interrogation,—Shall their unbelief overturn the 
Jaithfulness of God?—is of such a nature, phraseologically 
considered,—(as is indicated by the particle ph)—that a 
negative answer is anticipated. (“Est,” says Pareus, 
“interrogatio negantis.” —« Neque enim,’ says Franke “wn- 
quam quisquam particula wh in interrogando sic usus est, 
ut rem affirmari voluerit.’—De particulis negantibus Com. 
I. p. 18.) We find, accordingly, a negative answer in the 
following verse. In concurrence with this negative answer 
Calvin supposed that the faithfulness of God was not 
neutralized by the unbelief of some of the Jews, because there 
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was a secretly elected Israel within the ethnological Israel, in 
whose blessed experience the promises were realized. 
Lange’s notion is somewhat similar. (Also weist der Apostel 
den Gedanken ab, als ob die rwie die riorie Gottes waufheb- 
en (sic), also auch die Verwirklichung des ewigen Gnaden- 
bundes in dem Kerne Israels und in einem neutestament- 
lichen Gottesvolke vereiteln kénnten.) But such an idea is 
a superaddition to the Apostle’s thought,—a superfcetation. 
The oracles to which reference is made were, as we have 
seen, the sum and substance of the entire moral revelation of 
God. And, as that revelation was addressed to all the Jews 
indifferently, and exhibited mercy to the people as a people, 
and-to all the units composing the people, without dis- 
tinction or exception, its possession was a veritable and 
inestimable privilege to all, whether they believed or not in 
the real Import of the Oracles. God was faithful to the 
people as a people, and to all the individual units who 
composed the whole, whether they chose to avail them- 
selves of his faithfulness or not. They were blessed in 
having the Oracles, and in possessing the multitudinous con- 
comitant advantages attached to the Oracles, whether they 
improved their high privilege, or not. (Valet canon 
respectu, tam promissionum absolutdrum, quam hypo- 
theticarum sew conditionalium. Neutro modo infidelitas 
hominum fidem Dei cassam vreddere spotest,Varenius.) 
The exposition of Pareus is an advance on that of Calvin. 
He brings into view the condition of faith, on which the 
personal enjoyment of the chief blessings exhibited and 
promised in the Oracles is suspended. When this faith 
was withheld, the blessings referred to could not be 
enjoyed; and yet the faithfulness of God in (conditionally) 
promising them, and in (unconditionally) promising the 
propitiatory ground on which they rested, is unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. (Pareus, indeed,—faithful adherent, as he 
was, of Calvin’s theological system,—puts it somewhat too 
strongly, Omnes promissiones tam legis quam evangelit 
anneaam habent conditionem.) 

The verb (xatagyfios) which the Apostle employs inter- 
rogatively—and which we may freely translate, shall « 
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undo ’—shall it overturn ?’—shall it make to fail ?—origin- 
ally means shall it make inert or idle? (See on verse 31.) 
It is rather too interpretatively rendered in our Auth. Eng. 
Version, and in the English Geneva, and by Tyndale, shall 
it make without effect? The interpretation assumed in 
such a translation,—that substantially of Calvin,—is too 
narrow. The word rather means'to make inefficient, than 
to make without effect. It negatives the idea of agency or 
operation, rather than the idea of result or effect. It is one 
of the Apostle’s favourite terms; though his application of 
it is so varied that it is difficult to give it anything like 
a uniform translation in English. It is rendered destroy 
in Rom. vi. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 13; Heb. ii. 14; bring to nought 
in 1 Cor. i 28; do away in 1 Cor. xiii. 10, &@; put 
away in 1 Cor. xiii. 11; put down in 1 Cor. xv. 24; make 
void in Rom. iii. 31; abolish in 2 Cor. iii, 18; Eph. ii. 15; 
2 Tim. i. 10. Any of these translations,—though all of 
them are free,—would suffice in the passage before us :-— 
“Shall their unbelief do away—put away,—put down — 
bring to nought,—make void,—destroy,—abolish the faith- 
fulness of God?” (aoratw,—Suidas.) The temporal force 
of the verb does not, exactly, merge and lose itself, as some 
suppose, in the kindred idea of possibility ;—although 
undoubtedly the future phase of the temporal import must 
be regarded as specified representatively. The meaning is 
not, exactly,—Is it possible for the unbelief of some of the 
Jews to nullify the faithfulness of God? The idea is more 
concrete:—Has God's faithfulness been nullified? is it 
nullified? will at ever be? The Apostle wisely devolves, 
however, on the future tense the function of representing 
the two other phases of time;—because, in the case sup- 
posed, the natural sequence of the events is such that the 
action of God must be viewed as succeeding the action of 
men. It must, that is to say, be viewed as future in 
relation to the action of men. God’s unfaithfulness to his 
promises, if supposed at all, must be supposed as occurring 
subsequently to the unbelief of the men who are regarded 
as interested in these promises. 
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Ver. 4. My yévoiro, Twiodw 08 6 Seog cade, 
mas 0 k’Spwros Peborns xadas yeypumras “Orws ay 
Oixaswdns by TolG AOYOLS Gov, Hab vixHons éY 
TO “plyecdas os. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. (od forbid: yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar; as it is written, That thow mightest be 
justified in thy sayings, and mightest overcome when thou 
art judged. 

Revised Version. Far be wt. Let God, on the contrary, 
turn out to be true, but every mana liar; as it has been 
written, That thou mightest be justified in thy 
words, and overcome when thow enterest into 
judgement. 


§ 1. Far be it! (Mi yévorro). The Apostle repels, with 
vehemence, the idea that the faithfulness of God is made to 
fail by the unbelief of men. The expression which he 
employs is a kind of idiomatic exclamation, which is as 
idiomatically rendered in our Auth. Eng. Trans., and in 
most of the English Translations which preceded it,—as, 
for instance, in Purvey’s Revision of Wycliffe, in Tyndale, 
in the. Geneva and the Rhemes,—“God forbid.” Literally 
it means,—not, as Robinson renders it, let a not happen, 
but,—let it not be: for the verb is in the past; and when 
coming-to-pass actually comes to pass,—when it has come 
to pass, it is, The expression was not uncommon in the 
later Greek. It is found frequently, for example, in 
Arrian. It corresponds to the Latin absit, which is the 
translation of the Vulgate. It is rendered by Luther, 
“Das sey ferne,’—TZhat be far. Piscator, Bengel, Heu- 
mann, Schrader, van Ess give the same translation. So did 
Wycliffe, Fer be it. De Saci renders it, “ Non certes,’—WNo 
truly. Castellio (= Chateillon), more musically, “Nenni-da.” 
Calvin, “Ia (ultimately ainsi) n’ adviene.” A considerable 
number of our English translators, such as Mace, Taylor, 
Wakefield, Newcome, Scarlett, Cox, Turnbull, render it, 
“by no means,”’—a rather feeble version. The phrase cor- 
responds to the Hebrew word non, which means profane ! 
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-and which is rendered in the Septuagint, sometimes by ju) 
yévorro, may it not be!—sometimes by pmeapwc, by no 
means /—sometimes by py ein, may at not be!—and some- 
times by iAswe, (God) be merciful to us (and prevent)! 
This last expression is used in Matt. xvi. 22; where it is 
rendered, be it far. It corresponds to the common expres- 
sion in Syriac, .on5u, which is used by the Peshito trans- 
lator in the passage before us. The Apostle’s phrase is 
used by him chiefly in this epistle to the Romans, in which 
it occurs ten times. It occurs thrice in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (ii. 17; iii, 21; vi. 14): and once in 1 Corin- 
thians, (vi. 15). It is found nowhere else in his writings. 
In the whole of the rest of the New Testament it is found 
only in Luke xx. 16. It indicates a feeling of strong 
antagonism and aversion. (Hst valde aversantis, says 
Grotius: est abominantis sermo, says Erasmus.) It is as if 
it were said, Away with the thought !—Avaunt! De Paris 
explains it as meaning here, To say so would be a blas- 
phemy. Our idiomatic English translation, God forbid! 
is, in some cases, rather inapplicable, as, for instance, when 
the address is either directly to God (Gen, xviii. 25), or 
very directly of God (Job xxxiv. 10, and here Rom. iii, 3), 
or by God (1 Sam. ii. 30). But it is not seriously, objec- 
tionable, as Thomson and others suppose, on the ground 
of the introduction of the word God: for the original 
expression embodies a desire, which, when uttered by such 
a man as the Apostle, may be legitimately regarded as, in 
all ordinary cases, rising up to God, and as thus involving 
what is tantamount to a prayer. 


§ 2. Let God, on the contrary, twrn out to be true, but 
every man a liar, (ywic8w S 6 Sede adAnSic, wag & 
avSowrocg Yevornc,). The introductory particle (é2), which 
we have somewhat freely translated, on the contrary, 
indicates a swing, on the part of the Apostle’s mind, 
toward the antithesis of the idea, which is eschewed in the 
preceding exclamation. We would have translated the 
particle, but, had it not been for its repetition in the 
following clause—* but every man a liar,” 
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Let God turn out to be true, or, more literally still, Let 
God become true. The employment of the verb to become, 
(yévoua), as distinguished from the verb to be, (siué), has 
occasioned perplexity to some critics, expositors, and 
translators. The expression seems to have appeared to 
some of the old Greeks themselves inappropriate; and 
hence, instead of ywéoSw,— let God become true,” we read 
in L, and in Chrysostom, yevéoSw, and in G, %orw,—“ let 
God be true.” The Vulgate, again, and the Peshito cut the 
knot of the apparent difficulty by extreme freedom of 
translation. They render the phrase, “God is true,” (est 
autem Deus verax: “forsoth God is_trewe or sothfast,’- 
Wyeliffe: lines JAX’ pq oda for God is true). 
In another direction, “again, Ch. F. Schmid, uses equal li- 
berty. He says that yiwéoSw is used for Zora, and thus he 
translates the clause, “God will be true.” He agrees with 
Bengel in supposing that there is a reference to what will 
be “in judgement ;” although Bengel does not agree with 
him in rendering the verb as if it were future. He renders 
it fiat,—“ may he become.” Zinzendorf, however, renders it 
“will be,” (Gott wird wahrhaftig seyn). Jo. C. Herzog (De 
interpunctionum positu in Ep. ad Romanos) seeks to 
escape the difficulty by another expedient. He would 
punctuate and explain the Apostle’s statement thus :—“ Let 
this Old Testament testimony become verified, viz. God 
is true, and every man a liar,” (Hoc fiert debet :—Deus 
in veritate sua est idem, homo vero omnis fraudes ex- 
cogitat). Koppe gives a similar explanation. He inter- 
prets the statement thus :—“ Rather let it be held that God 
is faithful, though every man should be faithless,” (yvéoSw 
dé interpunctione seyunar a seqq). It was substantially the 
same view that was taken of the construction by Luther 
himself -—“ Rather let it remain that God be true, and all 
men false,” (es bleibe vielmehr also, dass Gott sey wahrhaf- 
tig, und alle Menschen falsch). So too Coverdale,—“ Let 
it rather be thus, that God is true, and all men lyers.” 
- Seb. Schmidt approves of the rendering. So does Lange. 
De Paris took a similar view, (Reconnoissons au contraire 


pour une véerité vncontestable, Grec ywisdw, sit, que Dieu 
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est véritable dans ses promesses, est la vérité méme).—Such 
a construction, however, is far too artificial; though it does 
not, it is true, pervert the substantial idea of the Apostle. 

The Apostle’s expression, let God become true, does not 
intimate or insinuate that God has, in times past, been 
untrue. Everything the reverse. The word become is used, 
not so much objectively in relation to God himself, as sub- 
jectively in relation to the minds of men. It is only in 
the sphere of men’s apprehensions of things that the 
Apostle’s wish can eventuate and realize itself. God, 
indeed, may “turn out to be true” in a semi-objective way, 
as the wheel of events turns round. His predictions 
become verified; and the principles of his procedure become 
justified. His words turn out to be true, and he himself, 
consequently, as the utterer of the words, is fownd to be true. 
He is found, viz. by his observant moral creatures. He 
becomes, viz., to the judgement of such of his moral creatures 
as judge aright. The Apostle’s expression, therefore, must 
be understood logically ;—(non in se, sed in homimnum 
opinione.Mussus.) It is thus that Theophylact explains 
it, Let God be shown or demonstrated to be true, (76 8, 
yiwicsw 6 Jed¢ adnic¢, avTl Tov, paveoovasw, aTovstkviasw). 
The worthy father, indeed, puts it perhaps,—at least so far 
as pure exegesis is concerned,—rather too strongly. Mat- 
thias improves the form of representation,—“Let God 
become true in our eyes, —“Let him be acknowledged 
to be true,” (ergdénze ‘in unseren Augen.—Twiosw im 
logischen, nicht im vrealen Sinne steht, synonym mit 
époroystoSw). Photius comes very near the mark by 
simply supplying the personal pronoun, “ Let God become 
true to you” (yiwiokw vmiv, in Ecum.). 

We have said that the Apostle’s language is to be inter- 
preted in a logical sense:—logical, we mean of course, 
as distinguished from real; not logical, as distinguished 
from rhetorical. The phraseology is eminently rhetorical. 
It is the lively utterance of strong, impulsive, devotional 
feeling, rather than the measured diction of philosophical - 
ratiocination. Hence it takes the shape of an ardent 
aspiration or desire, instead of a calm and deliberate affir- 
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mation. But if we abstract this accidental shape or form 
from the substance of the thought which was lying in 
the depth of the Apostle’s mind, we may express his 
idea in some such way as the Vulgate or Syriac translator 
has done, or as Conybeare does, “Yea, be sure that God 
as true.’ And since God is “true,” it follows that he 
will “faithfully” fulfil what he promises in his oracles. 
(Deus inconeusse servat quae pollicetur.Zuingli.) He 
has ever been, and he will ever be faithful to his evangelical 
promises. 

When the Apostle ascribes truth to God, he uses the 
word, not in a narrow or very sharply defined accep- 
tation. Certainly, he does not simply mean that God 
will be found to be true, in the sense of accurately repre- 
senting realities in his thoughts or in his words. Aquinas, 
indeed, with characteristic scholasticism, assumes that the 
reference is to the divine intellect, which, unlike the 
human intellect, is the archetypal cause and measure 
‘of things, so that things are true and real in the pro- 
portion of the conformity which they bear to the divine 
ideas. The divine intellect is thus in itself infinitely 
true. (Secundum seipsum est indeficientur verax, et 
unaqueque res est vera inquantum et conformatur.) 
But the Apostle uses the word in its moral significance. 
God ever has been, and is, and ever will be true in his 
relation to his great evangelical promises. He is faithful 
in this respect. And doubtless he is thus faithful and 
true because he is true, throughout, in all the voluntary 
outgoings, immanent and transient, of his activity. They 
are all harmonious with the dictates of his infinite reason 
and his infinite conscience. They are all right and righteous. 
Thus the truth or truthfulness of God, as referred to in 
verses 4 and 7, is coincident, in the Apostle’s mind, with 
his faithfulness as specified in verse 8rd, and with his 
righteousness as specified in verse 5th. 

When the Apostle adds, but every man a liar, (rac 
82 dvSewmo¢ Webornc), there can be no doubt that Riickert 
is right in regarding the addition as being, so far as the 


Apostle’s main object is concerned, unessential (wnwesent- 
C7] 
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lich). The statement is thrown in by the way, and serves 
the purpose of a foil,—giving contrastive intensity to the 
statement regarding the truthfulness of God. Thus it is 
in reality, though not vn form, a hypothetical additament :— 
“let God turn out true, even though every man should turn 
out a liar.” It is not unlikely, indeed, that the idea of 
Koppe and van Hengel is correct, that the whole proposi- 
tion, with the mutual antithesis of the two clauses which 
constitute it, was a kind of gnome, or proverbial expression, 
circulating, with more or less of currency, among the people. 
And hence we cannot think, with Meyer and Fritzsche, 
that the clause, but every man a liar, was specially intended, 
by the advance of the word every on the word some, to 
amplify the supposition contained in the preceding verse, 
what if some believed not? Still less is it, as Augustin 
and many of the subsequent critics, who took the Vulgate 
for their text, supposed, a positive affirmation that “every 
man is—as a matter of fact—a liar.” The verb of the 
preceding clause (yvéo0w) is undoubtedly to be carried 
forward to this:—‘“but let every man become a liar.” And 
the substrate of the idea intended is obviously this:—“Let 
God turn out true, but every man a liar,—if that should 
be necessary to secure the truthfulness of God, which, however, 
it happily is not.—Be sure that God is true, even though 
every man should prove to be a liar. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which “every man is @ liar.” 
He will fail us in the time of our greatest need, if we trust 
to him entirely, to the neglect of God. He will “fail,” we 
say; for see Isai. viii. 11, (73322). And in another and more 
active sense every fallen man may be said to be a har:— 
he is not, out and out, true to every dictate of his con- 
science. He is not, in every respect, true to his God, true 
to his fellow-men, true even to himself. He is not absolutely 
faithful throughout. There is not an absolute harmony 
between the acts of his will and the dictates of his 
conscience or reason. And it was doubtless when the 
Psalmist was taking one or other of these views of 
human nature, that he said “in his haste,” or, in his 
agitation, “all men are liars,” or, as it is in the Sep- 
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tuagint “every man (is) a liar,” (tac dvOpwroc Petarne), 
—Ps. exvi. 11. It is impossible to determine whether 
or not the Apostle was mentally referring to this ex- 
clamation of the Psalmist. And, whether he was or not, 
it is manifest, from the relation of the clause to the 
preceding one, as a subordinate antithetic additament, 
and from the necessity of carrying forward the imperative 
verb yiwvicbw, “but let every man become a liar,” that the 
Apostle was not intending a categorical affirmation of the 
actual untruthfulness, unfaithfulness, or unrighteousness, 
of every human being. Still less was he intending to 
assert that every man, or that any man, is, in everything 
which he says and does, untruthful and unrighteous. 
Hence we need not start the question, with Origen, 
Whether, if every man be a liar, Paul and the Psalmist 
themselves were not liars; and liars, too, when they said 
that every man is a liar. Neither need we try to answer 
this question, with the hyper-ingenuity of Origen, by ap- 
pealing to John x. 34, 35, “Jesus answered them, Is it 
“not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he 
“called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, 
“and the scripture cannot be broken,” Gc. “The word 
of God,” says Origen, “came to David and Paul;” and 
therefore “they were not men, but gods,” (sine dubio non 
erant homines, sed det); and thus they were not liars 
when they said that every man is a lar. Nor need we 
start Augustin’s question. The martyrs, he said, were 
called martyrs because they died for the witness which 
they bore to the truth. But how, he asks, can we be 
warranted to regard them as having borne witness to the 
truth, if the Scripture itself be true, which says that every 
man isa liar. Hf the martyrs, he argues, were not liars, we 
seem to make the Scripture to lie; and if they were liars, 
then they were not witnesses for the truth. He tells us 
that the will labour (laborabimus) to solve the difficulty. 
And, after ringing abundant changes upon escaping from 
a lie on the right hand, or a lie on the left, he finds 
an end to his labour, and a key to the mystery, in the 
words of our Lord,—* When they deliver you up, take 
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no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak ; for 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.” Lo, here, exclaims the delighted casuist, 
is the reason why the martyrs were not liars in their testi- 
mony:—it was not they who spake, it was the Holy Spirit. 
(Ecce quare veraces fuerunt; quia non ipsi loquebantur, 
sed Spiritus Domini.—Sermo, 328, in Natali Martyrum.) 
But the difficulty, though thus adroitly and edifyingly 
got rid of, in the particular case of the martyrs, went 
forth at large, and roamed far and wide through the ages. 
It met Abelard in a peculiar way :—Since, says he, it 
is true that every man is a liar, what are we to think 
of the man Christ Jesus? Was it possible for him to lie? 
He was too reverent to ask, Was he a liar? On such a 
subject the subtle Doctor had to pick his steps with 
carefulness; for the cry of heresy might have burst out 
on the right hand or on the left. So he made, in true 
schoolman-style, a distinetion, and determined that the 
manhood of Christ, considered simpliciter, laboured under 
no impossibility of lying or otherwise sinning, else he 
would have been destitute of free-will, (libero videtwr 
privatus arbitrio, et necessitate potius quam voluntate 
peccatum cavere); but when we think of the natures of 
Christ in their union, or compliciter as we might say, 
we must come, he admits, to the conclusion that he was 
absolutely impeccable-—Jerome took a different way of 
getting out of the difficulty, the way of a grammarian. 
The words all and every, he says, do not always denote 
absolute universality (non ad universitatem referunt), 
and the real meaning of the declaration, “Every man 
is a liar,” is, he thinks, “a great part of men are liars.” 
(Omnes sic accipiendi sunt, quod magna pars hominum 
mentiatur.Com. in Eph. 1. 22, 23.) Pelagius agreed 
with Jerome. The word “every,” he says, is used for 
“the greater part,’ (hic omnes pro maxima parte dicit). 
—But all these exegetical expedients, from Origen’s onward, 
are merely ingenious efforts to cook, for our digestion, 
theological chickens which have never been ‘hatched, and 
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which have not even existed in embryo within the egg. 
The Apostle is not categorically asserting that every man 
is a liar, and a liar too in every thing he says. There 
is not, as Krehl remarks, the least approach to hyperbole 
in his idea. The man, Krehl justly adds, who agrees 
not with the Apostle in his feeling and conviction, is yet 
far from the true knowledge of God. (Es ist keinesweges 
eine Hyperbel; nein,—der Mensch, der nicht dieselbe Emp- 
jindung und Ueberzeugung hat, ist von der wahren Grottes- 
erkenntniss noch fern.) He who has just views of God 
as the “All in all,” will heartily desire that he should 
ever turn out true, even although all mankind, if this should 
be necessary to establish his truthfulness, should prove to 
be false. God’s truthfulness in his declarations, and 
especially in the fulfilment of his precious promises,—in 
other words, his faithfulness (riortc,—ver. 3), or, to go 
out wider still, his righteousness (8cxaocbvy,—ver. 5),—is 
the ground on which the hopes of the human world, 
and indeed of the whole moral universe, repose. 


§ 3. The Apostle confirms his own aspiration, or assever- 
ation, regarding the truthfulness of God, by a quotation 
from the Old Testament Scriptures:—As i has been writ- 
ten, That thou mightest be justified in thy words, 
and overcome when thou enterest into judgement, 
(cao yéyoarra, “OTwe av duxatwOne ev Toic 
Adyotge cov, kal vikthone év tw Kolvec@at ce.) 
The introductory expression, as tw has been written, 
(xaSee yéyoamra), is admirably rendered by Luther, as 
it stands written, (wie geschrieben steht). It is not so 
literally reproduced in our various English versions ;— 
as it is written. The passage quoted occurs in the pemi- 
tential psalm which David wrote “when Nathan the 
prophet came unto him, after he had gone in to Bath- 
sheba,’—Psalm li. It is the latter part of ver. 4 (Hebrew, 
v. 6) which is referred to. But it may be well to quote 
the preceding verses. “1. Have mercy upon me, O God, 
“according to thy lovingkindness; according unto the 
“multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgres- 
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“sions. 2. Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
“cleanse me from my sin. 3. For I acknowledge my 
“ transgressions ; and my sin is ever before me. 4. Against 
“thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
“sioht: that thow mightest be justified when thow speakest, 
“and be clear when thou judgest,” (qosv2 mB WB pH we). 

The Apostle’s quotation differs slightly from the literal 
import of the Hebrew terms: but it is a precise transcrip- 
tion of the Septuagint version. And it is only in form, 
not in substance, that the Septuagint version, when cor- 
rectly understood, varies from the original. The expression, 
that thou mightest be justified, (6mwe av StkawwSye), might 
have been translated, that thow mightest be righteous, (jroo 
pun). But this could only mean, that thou mightest be 
made out to be righteous, that is, that thow mightest be 
justified. The expression, when thow speakest, or, in thy 
speaking, (literally, gv tq Aéyew oe), is really equivalent to, 
in thy words, (év toig Adyore cov), and, so far as Greek is 
concerned, it is more idiomatically rendered as the Sep- 
tuagint translator and the Apostle give it. The conjec- 
ture of Drusius, that the Septuagint translator read 77272, 
(or rather, as we presume, 77273), is unnecessary; although, 
at the same time, it is to be borne in mind that this is the 
only passage in which the kal of the verb occurs, except 
in the participle. The expression, again, be clear, (nxn), is, 
in substance, represented by the Greek idiomatic word 
overcome, (vikhonc), when that word is applied to the 
successful party in a judicial cause. (Verbum Hebraewm et 
Graecum non reapse, sed literis, diversum est,—Surenhusius.) 
He who overcomes, if he be the defendant in the case, is 
cleared, and is presumed to be clear. He is legally clear, 
The party thus cleared, or he who gains the suit, 
whether defendant or prosecutor, was said to overcome 
(vikav, vincere). See Elsner and Wetstein, 72 loc. Hence 
in Rabbinic Hebrew the verb is freely used, in the sense 
of the Hebrew pz, as meaning to be righteous, to be made 
out to be righteous, to be justified. (See Buxtorf, in voce.) 
And in Syriae the word—{)-though retaining abundant 
remnants of its original signification, to be pure, is cur- 
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rently employed to mean to get the victory, to conquer, to 
overcome. (See Castell and Schaaf, in voc.) The only 
remaining expression is that which is rendered in the 
psalm, when thou judgest, (qpp¥2, literally év rh Kotve os), 
but which is rendered in our authorized English version of 
the Septuagint translation, as given by the Apostle (év 7H 
kolveoOai oz), “when thou art judged.” It is manifest that 
our translators had regarded the word employed in the 
Septuagint as being in the passive voice. And in this 
opinion they are supported by the Vulgate (ewm judicaris); 
also, apparently, by the Peshito (GAS eat} ro— when 
they judge thee); as well as by Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, 
Camerarius, and many other distinguished critics, inclusive, 
mm more modern times, of Bos, Elsner, Wetstein, Koppe, 
Bohme, Reiche, Riickert, de Wette, Alford, Maier, Mehring, 
Lange, &c. Calvin says —‘“ Although the verb xofvecSa 
can be taken either actively or passively, I nevertheless do 
not doubt that the Greek translators, contrary to the mind 
of the prophet (praeter mentem prophetae), rendered it pas- 
sively.” Beza, however, on reconsideration, differed in this 
matter from his illustrious predecessor. We say, recon- 
sideration; for, in the Ist edition of his Translation of the 
New Testament with Notes (1556), he took Calvin’s view, 
(quando de te fit gudiciwm). In all his other editions he 
maintains that the word is used in the middle voice, and 
has the identical signification which attaches to the active. 
Calvin and he, we apprehend, are both wrong: Calvin 
wholly; and Beza partially Beza is wrong in so far as 
he identified the signification of the verb in its middle 
and in its active voice. There is no such identity. The 
verb in the middle voice does not mean precisely what 
it means in the active; though Piscator, Pareus, and the 
authors of the new Dutch version (wanneer Gj oordeelt), 
agree with Beza in attributing such a signification to it. 
(See Dresigius, de verbis mediis, ii. 11; and especially 
Kuster, de verb. med. ii. 6.) And yet it has a modified active 
import. It means to litigate, to enter a case at law, to go 
to law (with any one), to contend (with any one), to enter 
into judgement. (See Hesychius,—xpivdpeba, dvri rod payw- 
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nba i) StadeyduueBa.) The verb is used in this acceptation 
in Matt. v. 40, “if any one will sue thee at the law,” 
(SéXovré coe kpiOijvac); 1 Cor. vi. 6, “brother goeth to law 
with brother,” (acsApdg pera adeAgpod Kolverat) ; see also 
1 Cor. vi 1. In the Septuagint, from which the Apostle 
quotes, this medial use of the word is frequent; sometimes 
with a more or less strictly judicial reference, and some- 
times without it (as meaning to contend extrajudicially). 
See Gen. xxvi. 21; Judg. viii. 1; xxi. 22; Job ix. 3; xiii. 
19; xxxi. 13;. Eccles. vi. 10; Isai. xliii, 26; 1. 8; Jera1. 9; 
li. 35; xxv. 31; Hos. ii. 2; Mic. vi. 1. In some of these 
passages the corresponding verb in Hebrew is »2; in one 
(Kecles. vi. 10) it is 17; and in the most, 2. 

If we assume that the verb is used medially in Ps. li. 4, 
then the ideas expressed by the original Hebrew, and by 
the Septuagint version, are thoroughly harmonious and 
almost coincident. For it is substantially one thing for 
God to be clear when he judges sinners, and to overcome 
when he contends, or enters into judgement, with them. 
There is only an unessential variation in the standpoint 
from which his relationship is contemplated. In the one 
case he is contemplated as acting the part of a judge; in 
the other he is considered as acting the part of a prosecutor. 
In the one case he passes sentence against; in the other 
he pleads against. But in both relationships he is sure to 
be equally right in the utterances to which he gives expres- 
sion. And his utterances, moreover, will, in either case, 
be in substance. identical. There would be little wonder, 
therefore, if the Septuagint translator should freely substi- 
tute the expression, that thow mightest overcome when thow 
enterestinto yudgement, for the expression, that thou mightest 
be pure when thow judgest, (especially if the phrase xafapoc¢ 
yévy év tH kolvav oe might appear to be unidiomatic to 
Greek ears; and if to say, on the other hand, vikhone ev TH 
koive oz, would be to confound the respective relationships 
of prosecutor and judge). We are disposed, then, to come 
to the conclusion that the Septuagint translator used the 
verb in its medial acceptation: and thus we would regard 
the original Hebrew and the Septuagintal Greek as sub- 
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stantially accordant. Of the same opinion, apparently, 
was Photius, (iva vixijoy, sig Kolow roic avOpwroig Kataorac, 
ut vincat, ubi cum hominibus in judicium congreditur). 
And of modern expositors the following approve:—Drusius, 
Hammond, Whitby, Bengel, Tholuck (in his Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 5th editions, though in his 4th he took the word to be 
passive), Meyer (in his 3rd and 4th editions, though he 
confounds the functions of prosecutor and judge; in his 
Ist and 2nd editions he maintained that the verb is passive), 
Philippi, van Hengel, Ewald, Matthias, &c. Fritzsche says 
that he is at a loss to determine which of the two inter- 
pretations he should prefer. Wordsworth too must have 
been at a loss, for he leaps over the expression without 
touching it at all. Reithmayr acknowledges that “the 
medial form gives a good sense.” And Klee inclines to it. 
It seems certainly better to take this view of the meaning 
of the Septuagint translation——a meaning so harmonious 
with the Hebrew phrase and with the scope of the passage 
in the psalm,—than to hold, with Riickert, that “the 
Alexandrian translator had made a mistake,’ which the 
Apostle adopts; or to maintain, with Taylor, that the 
Apostle quotes the faulty translation, not so much to adopt 
it, as merely to refer to the passage of Scripture. Taylor 
adds,—but we think very unwarrantably—‘“ when the 
Hebrew and Greek differ, I cannot find the Apostles ever 
argue from the Greek. It is upon this ground,” he con- 
tinues, “that, for my own part, I pay no regard to the 
words of the Septuagint, as quoted in the New Testament: 
the Hebrew is my standard, because I am persuaded it was 
so to the Apostles.” 

The passage which the Apostle quotes may be considered 
both in its relation to its original context in the Psalm, 
and in its relation to its context in the Apostle’s discussion. 

And, firstly, as regards the Psalm:—The teleological 
form of the expression,—“ that,” or, “in order that (jy2?= 
bawe dv) thow mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest,’—has occasioned much 
diversity of opinion regarding the logical antecedent on 
which the clause is dependent. Hitzig, indeed, says 
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nothing on the subject; and Maurer says nothing definite. 
Hupfeld, on the other hand, says much, but would not 
press a very definitive determination of the relationship. 
Of those who have definitive opinions, (1.) Some suppose 
that the antecedent is to be found in the second verse of 
the Psalm,—“wash me throughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin,—that thow mayest be justified, 
&e.” This is the opinion of Munster, Vatable, Ferrand, 
de Saci, Day, &c. (2.) Others suppose that the antecedent 
is to be found in the third verse,—“‘For I acknowledge 
my transgressions; and my sin is ever before me ;—against 
thee, thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight ;—I make this acknowledgement or confession that 
thou mayest be justified when thou speakest, and be 
clear when thou judgest.” Of this opinion, substantially, 
are Tremellius and Junius, Pareus, Taylor, Michaelis, 
Fritzsche, &c. (3.) Some, again, imagine that the Psalmist’s 
idea is——‘“ Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight, and this thow hast permitted 
or decreed, that thou mightest be justified, &¢.” Of this 
opinion are Abelard, Zuingli, Sclater, Brentano, Hengsten- 
berg (under a modification), Alexander, &c. (4.) While 
others still, such as Chrysostom, Theodoret, Dionysius & 
Ryckel, Campensis, Calvin, Mussus, Geier, Moller, Amyraut, 
Green, Venema, Dathe, Phillips, &., give to the conjunction 
an ecbatic or consecutive instead of a telic or causative im- 
port, and understand the Psalmist as saying, “against thee, 
thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight, so 
that thow art righteous in what thou sayest, &e.” This 
last device, though regarded by Hupfeld as practically 
admissible, amounts, we should imagine, to a sacrifice of 
philology to theology. The preceding or third interpre- 
tation intrudes, on merely theological grounds, a supple- 
mentary idea, which, to say the least of it, is certainly 
not expressed by the Psalmist, and which must remain, 
therefore, so far as the Psalmist’s language is concerned, 
entirely conjectural. The first interpretation, on the 
other hand, involves the unnatural assumption of a very 
long parenthesis: and it necessitates, moreover, the idea 
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that when it is said “that thou mayest be justified in 
thy words,” the reference is to promises; as also that the 
last clause of the verse should be understood passively, 
“and overcome when thou art judged.” It remains, thus, 
that we accept the second interpretation as expressive of 
the Psalmist’s mind. The Psalm is penitential. The 
element of confession pervades it. There is explicit expres- 
sion given to this element in verse 3,—the central verse, 
as Thrupp remarks, of the first strophe, vv. 1-5,—“for I 
acknowledge my transgressions; and my sin is ever before 
me.” And when the Psalmist continues, in ver. 4, to say, 
“to thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done that which 
is evil in thy sight,” his words prolong the confessional 
element, and are, indeed, a confession. He had injured 
man, it is true ;—grievously ;—atrociously. He had been 
most cruel and most selfish, But “sin,” as sin, can be 
relative to God only. The most regardless self-indulgence 
and the most atrocious cruelty could never be “sin,” 
except in relation to the will of God. Suppose that there 
were no will on the part of God in the matter, and there 
never could be sin. It was in relation to God, then — 
to God only,—that the Psalmist had sinned. But he had 
thus sinned. He had done “what was evil in God’s sight,” 
(for the expression in thy sight is to be connected, not with 
the verb I have done, but with the expression what is evil). 
He made this confession. And he made it “in order that 
God might be justified (in men’s minds) in speaking against 
the guilty monarch,—that He might be clear (in the appre- 
hensions of men) in passing judicial sentence,” as when He 
said, “Now therefore the sword shall never depart from 
thine house,’—“behold I will raise up evil against thee out 
of thine own house.” (2 Sam. xii. 10,11.) It thus follows 
that the words quoted by the Apostle express the Psalmist’s 
desire that God should be regarded by men as right, entirely 
right, in what he says. The Psalmist was not solicitous 
about the opinions which men might entertain regarding 
himself. It was his great desire that they should have 
high ideas of the righteousness of God,—that they should, 
amid all circumstances and eventualities, vindicate God 
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as one who is infinitely “true” to all his claims,—to all 
that He ought to do and to be. 

When we turn now to the quotation, as it lies in the 
Apostle’s text, we see at once its relevancy to the Apostle’s 
aim. He had said, Let God be acknowledged us true, 
though every man should be regarded as a lar, And 
thus, when he adds, as it has been written, That thow 
mightest be justified in thy words, and overcome 
when thow enterest into judgement, he, as it were, says: 
—“JT may well exclaim, Let God be acknowledged to be true, 
“though every man should be regarded as a lar; I am 
“but echoing, in such an exclamation, the sentiment of 
“King David, who was forward to condemn himself in 
“what he had done, that he might vindicate God in 
“what He had said; and who, accordingly, made public 
“confession of his guilt, an order that God might be 
“qustified in the words (which he had uttered against him), 
“and might overcome (in all men’s estimation) when he 
“entered into gudgement (with him).”  Riickert says that 
the quotation contains no proof at all of God’s truthfulness. 
(Einen Beweis fir Gottes Wahrhaftigkeit enthdlt die Stelle 
gar nicht.) But if we take an enlarged conception of what 
is involved in God’s truthfulness,—as we are bound to do 
when we consider the parallel words faithfulness and right- 
eousness in verses 3d and 5th,—the statement of David as- 
suredly proves, (1), that he was profoundly persuaded that 
God was to be entirely depended upon in all that he said, 
whatever might be the nature of his utterances, and their 
bearing upon men’s state and prospects; and, (2), that he 
was most desirous that men in general should agree with 
himself in his view of the character of God. But these 
ideas are entirely and to a nicety coincident with the 
Apostle’s own, when he exclaims, Let God be acknowledged 
as true, though every man should be regarded as a liar. 
It was surely rash in Riickert to “enter into judgement” 
with Paul in such a matter. He must certainly, when 
Enlightened Candour sits on the bench, come out of court 
“ overcome.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that it must 
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be the case that God has ever been, and is, and ever will 
be, faithful and true in all that he says and promises in 
his lively oracles. And therefore no unbelief of the 
Jews, in reference to the evangelical contents of these 
oracles, can ever militate against the asseveration, That it 
is a very great privilege and prerogative to be intrusted 
with them. 


Ver. 5. Ef 08 4 ddixia quay Izod Suxccrcocbyyy ovvtornosw, 
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rb epovuev; My ddsxog 6 Seog o ersDepay THY ODYAY; maTo 
avbowmov Mayu. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. But if our unrighteousness commend 
the righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is God 
unrighteous, who taketh vengeance? (I speak as a man.) 


Revised Version. But if our unrighteousness sets off 
God's righteousness, what shall we say? Is God unrigh- 
teous who inflicteth wrath? TI speak after the manner 
of man. 


§. 1. The Apostle, instead of now proceeding to detail 
other ingredients of the high prerogative enjoyed by the 
Jews, runs out still farther on that defensive line of things, 
along which he had travelled in verses 8rd and 4th. He 
extends his detowr, or digressiwncule—as Bullinger styles 
it. He anticipates an objection to his justification of the 
privilege which he had specified in the latter part of verse 
2nd. “Note,” says Mussus, “the adversative But;—But if 
these things be true, lo a difficulty!” (Notate dictionem 
adversativum, Sed, vel Autem :—Si autem haec vera sunt, 
ecce difficultas.) 


§ 2. But of our unrighteousness sets off God's righteous- 
mess, (ci 6& 4 adixia ijpov Seod ecxacoobvnv cuvicrnow). 
The verb (cvvicrnoww), which we have rendered sets off, 
originally means to place together, and is used with very 
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various references. Sometimes persons are placed together, 
that the one may be introduced to the other. In such cases 
the one is often commended to the other. And this word 
commend is the translation which is most frequently given 
to the term in our Authorized English Version. See Rom. 
v. 8; xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iv: 2; x. 185 xii 11. Compare 2 Cor. 
iii, 1; v. 12; x. 12.—But things, as well as persons, may be 
placed together. And when they are thus brought into 
contiguity, it often happens that one appears to advantage 
by the side of another, in virtue of the influence of con- 
trast. It is set off. It is made more striking and con- 
spicuous. This is the meaning of the term in the passage 
before us. It is translated, indeed, “commends” (com- 
mendat) by the Vulgate; and by Wycliffe, Castellio, and 
Beza, and in the Eng. Geneva, and our Auth. Eng. Vers. 
A modification of the same rendering,—“ recommends,”’— 
is given by Martin, Wynne, Belsham, &c.; as also in 
some of the Revisions of the French Geneva, (see, for 
instance, the Brussels ed. of 1616; and the Amsterdam 
ed. of 1710). Luther’s translation is similar, preiset. It 
is reproduced by Coverdale, “prayseth.” It is retained 
by Bengel. It is certainly much superior to Tyndale’s 
version, “makes more excellent.” It is given in a modified 
form in the French Geneva of 1562, as also in Calvin’s 
French Translation‘ makes to be praised” (fart que 
soit lowee). But neither pracseth, nor makes to be praised, 
nor reconmends, nor commends, is an altogether satisfac- 
tory rendering for the passage before us. Still less satis- 
factory is the translation of Erasmus,—* confirms” (stabilit 
ac confirmat fulcitque),—although it is certainly the case 
that things are often placed together, that one, or other, 
or all of them may be supported, or established and 
confirmed. Krasmus’s version was given, long before his 
day, by the Syriac translator TOS cade it is repro- 
duced by Turnbull, Conybeare, and The Five Clergymen; 
—as also by Worsley, Macknight, Géschen, and Rilliet. 
Cooper renders the word, analogously,—proves. A much 
better rendering is that of Mace, Wakefield and Walford, 
—displays. Vaughan intensifies it unnecessarily,—“ dis- 
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plays strongly.” The version of the Bishop’s Bible lies 
on the same line of representation,—* setteth foorth.” 
(Grotius’s explanation of the word is felicitous and elegant, 
spectabiliorem facit. So is Abelard’s, maxime laudabilem 
ostendit. So, indeed, is Stolz’s translation,—in’s Licht sezt ; 
and van Ess’s—an’s Licht bringt.) The real idea is— 
sets off: 

The Apostle’s expression, introduced, as it is, with the 
hypothetical particle if, is’ tantamount to a concession. 
And hence it is better to translate the verb, sets off, in the 
indicative, than set off, in the subjunctive. If the word 
commend should be chosen for the translation, it ought 
rather to be commends, than, as in our Auth. Eng. Vers. 
and in Wycliffe, commend. The meaning of the Apostle is, 
—‘if—as I admit to be the case,—the righteousness of 
God is actually set off by our unrighteousness.” 

In introducing such a concession, the Apostle intends to 
meet and thrust aside an objection, which might be 
apt, in view of what is said in the preceding verse, to 
spring up in some Jewish minds. The objection might 
be represented thus:—“If God remains faithful to all 
“his promises, true to all his declarations,—true in them 
“all,—howsoever unbelieving and rebellious we may be: 
“if He is always victorious, and justified, or made out to 
“be right and righteous, howsoever unfaithfully and falsely 
“and wickedly we may act: then, as our unrighteousness 
“really serves to set off to advantage His righteousness, 
“would it not be too bad if He were to punish us for the 
“advantage which he gets? Our unrighteousness is a 
“useful foil to his righteousness:—why should He then 
“make us suffer for it 2” 

This objection assumes, in the Apostle’s view of it, a 
peculiar phraseological shape, in virtue of the word for 
justified, or, made out to be righteous, (SicawSie), which 
occurs in the passage that is quoted, in the preceding verse; 
from the 51st Psalm. It is hence that we are to account for 

the employment of the expression, God’s righteousness (Sov 
ducaloobynv), rather than the expression, God’s truthfulness, 


or God's faithfulness. 
E 
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As to the expression, “our unrighteousness,’—the pro- 
noun our has no relation, as Meyer and Philippi seem 
to think, to the statement, every man a liar, And hence 
it is not, with Seb. Schmidt, Fritzsche, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and van Hengel, to be interpreted as embracing, 
within the sweep of its reference, men in general. Neither 
are we to rush to the other extreme, and, with Wetstein, 
interpret the plural as standing for the singular, “ if my 
unrighteousness,” (si hoc ipsum, quod ego gentibus iniquior 
swm). Neither has the Apostle vaulted into the stand- 
point of heathens; as Thomson imagines. The reference, 
as was seen clearly by Grotius, Bengel, Koppe, Reiche, de 
Wette, Oltramare, is to the Jews exclusively. It is to 
them that the Apostle is referring, at once in the preceding 
context, and in that which comes after, (see ver. 9). He 
has been stripping the unbelieving Jews of their high 
assumptions ; and he had found, we presume, in the course 
of his actual contact with them, that, when thus stripped, 
they felt asif they were spiritually flayed, and were ready, 
in their soreness, to give utterance to the most irreverent 
and outrageous apologies for their state. It is to be borne 
in mind, nevertheless, that such irreverent recklessness is 
no peculiarity of Jews; and that consequently the Apostle’s 
words, when viewed apart from their strict contextual 
relations, are applicable to individuals of all peoples and 
climes. 

The Apostle, associates himself, for a moment, with his 
unbelieving countrymen, and says “our,” because he was 
viewing the subject in hand, not so much historically, 
according to actual facts, as hypothetically and logically. 
He was treating it as a general principle. And yet, for 
aught that any one can tell, he might be all the more 
readily led to employ the plural pronoun, as his memory 
might instinctively and instantaneously suggest to him, 
that once he himself was exactly in the position in which 
the great body of his countrymen continued to be. 

The expression, “our unrighteousness” (41 adckla aor), 
is put in contrast to the antithetic expression, “God’s righ- 
teousness.” The word unrighteousness is generic. But 
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it was undoubtedly intended, though maintaining its 
general import, to be a designation of something specific. 
The reference is to the unbelief (dmoria) spoken of in 
ver. 38rd. That unbelief was not only unbelief; it was also 
unrighteousness. 

The contrasted expression, God’s righteousness (Seod 
dtkacostynv), is, in like manner, and notwithstanding its 
generic import, employed with a specific reference. It 
refers to that phase of God’s righteousness which is spoken 
of in the 8rd verse—that phase of his righteousness which 
is realized in his faithfulness to the promissory element 
of his Oracles. When Ch. F. Schmid, Rosenmiiller, and 
Brentano translate the word, benignity, they are not only 
wrong in their interpretation of the term; they also con- 
found the office of interpretation with the office of transla- 
tion. And when the two former critics aver, in addition, 
that Chrysostom and Theodoret ascribe the same import to 
the term, their averment is unwarranted by the words 
of the fathers appealed to. Mace commits a similar mistake 
in criticism and interpretation, when he translates the 
word, veracity. And when Seb. Schmidt, Whitby, Dodd- 
ridge, Adam, Turner (in the main), and van Hengel 
suppose that the righteousness of God which is referred to, 
is the same that is spoken of in chap. i. 17 as “revealed 
in the Gospel,’—constituting that Gospel “the power of 
God unto salvation,”—they lose sight of the relation of the 
expression to du«aw$ij¢ in the preceding verse,— that 
thou mightest be made out to be righteous.” They over- 
look, moreover, the parallelism of the word with the term 
faithfulness in ver. 3rd, and the terms truth and trueness 
in verses 4th and 7th. 


§ 3. what shall we say? (ri Zoovmev ;) This is an expres- 
sion that indicates a brief voluntary pause in thought. In 
using it, the Apostle seems to have stopped for a moment, 
that he might reweigh the idea or expression which was 
rushing forward for utterance. It is fitted to lead the 
reader to collect himself; while it makes him feel his 
inquisitiveness whetted, and also brings him abreast with 
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the Apostle in the conscious exercise of the logical faculty. 
It is worthy of being noted, that the expression occurs 
only, so far as the New Testament is concerned, in the 
epistle to the Romans. But there it occurs frequently. 
See—besides chap. iv. 1—chap. vi. 1; vii. 7; vii. 31; ix. 
14, 80. It is used, with great effect, in meeting erroneous 
notions or objections, as here, and in chaps. iv. 1; vi. 1; vii. 
Tp ix. 14. 


§ 4. is God unrighteous, who inflicteth wrath ? (uj d&..oe 
0 Ys0c, 6 émipéowy tiv doyhv;) A considerable number of 
critics, — misunderstanding the Apostle’s real relation to 
the objection introduced,—render the interrogative particle 
uh by the Latin nonne-—*“is not God unrighteous, who 
inflicteth wrath?” Grotius gives this rendering; and he 
has been followed by Day, Locke, Wells, Taylor, Mace, 
Knatchbull, Boysen, Macknight, and Ch. F. Schmid; by 
Reiche too; and even by Riickert and Philippi; and by 
Jowett and Oltramare; by Shepherd also. Matthias says 
that it is exceedingly difficult (uberaus schwierig) to 
account for the 4, which leads us to anticipate a negative 
answer to the query. The difficulty grew upon him; so 
that, in the 2nd edition of his Exposition, after weighing 
anxiously the whole case, he supposes that there must be 
a predominant leaning toward an affirmative reply, and 
yet, at the same time, a slight doubt in the direction of the 
contrary, (einem leisen zweifel hinsichtlich ihrer Vernei- 
nung). We are surprised at all this. It looks like 
critical licentiousness. We see not the slightest need for 
assuming a departure from the regular import of this 
particle. (“ Qualem,” says Hoogeveen, “particulae ph 
impetum notare deprehendimus in dehortantibus, pro- 
hibentibus, deprecantibus, et aversuntibus; similem etiam 
observamus in sciscitantibus, sed illis, qui rem, quasi 
ignart, alum rogant, cum ipsi de contrario satis sint 
certt.”-De Partic., xxvii. 4.—*“Tenendum est enim,” 
says Franke, “an hoe genere loquendi wh ad metum sive 
opinionem alius personae, quam que indicativo indicata 
est, referrt.”-De Partic. Negantibus, i. 16.) The question 
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proposed by the Apostle is put from his own standpoint, 
although it embodies the objection of his unbelieving and 
recalcitrating countrymen. Being put from his own stand- 
point, and thus proposing the objection, not directly, but 
indirectly, it naturally carries in its bosom the prophecy 
of his reply. De Wette, therefore, along with Meyer, 
Tholuck, Mehring, and van Hengel, have done well in 
retaining, in their translations of the interrogation, the 
usual and natural force of the particle, as affording a 
prognostication of a negative reply. 

When it is asked, “is he wnrighteous?” (aéicoc), the 
word unrighteous drops all reference to the specific phases 
of unrighteousness and righteousness which are covertly 
referred to in the preceding part of the verse. It is 
employed in its purely generic import:—IJs God acting 
in @ way that is inconsistent with perfect rectitude ? 

The appended clausule, who bringeth on wrath, who in- 
Jlrcteth wrath, (6 exipiowv tiv doyhv), is rather misconceived 
by some translators. Mace, for example, translates it, “ to 
inflict punishment,”’—‘“is it not injustice in God to inflict 
punishment ?”—Conybeare similarly renders it, “in sending 
the punishment ;”—Wakefield and Belsham, “for inflicting 
punishment ;”—Walford, “if he inflict punishment; ”— 
Turnbull, “when he inflicts punishment ;”—Knight, “ in- 
flicting wrath; ”—old Myles Coverdale, “that he is angrie 
therefore.” (Many of the German translators give corre- 
sponding versions. Thus Luther, “dass er dariber ziirnet” : 
—Emser and Dietenberger, “dass er dariber erzornet” :— 
Piscator, “dass er den Zorn tiber sie bringt” :—Heumann, 
“dass er tiber uns zirnet” :—Zinzendorf, “ dass er strafft” : 
—Michaelis, “ wenn er Strafen tibt” :—van Liss, “wenn er 
straft” :—Stolz, “wenn er Strafe auferlegt”: &c.) In all 
these translations the force of the article before the par- 
ticiple is not adequately represented; although there is in 
some of them a nearer approximation than in others to 
the fulness of the import of the original. The idiom cannot 
be precisely reproduced in the English language. Our 
substitution of the relative with the indicative, for the 
article with the participle, brings us as near, as the con- 
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ventionalisms of our language will admit, to the force of 
the original,—who inflicteth wrath. A matter of fact is 
asserted. It is the case that God inflicts wrath for unrigh- 
teowsness. The Apostle makes the assertion; for it is, as we 
have said, from the standpoint of his own subjectivity that 
he gives utterance to the objection of his unbelieving 
countrymen. (Bengel’s translation, so far as the power of 
the article is concerned, is right, der den zorn auf uns 
wirft. So was Felbinger’s before him, der den zorn tiber 
uns bringet.) 

Matthias supposes that in this expression, who inflicteth 
wrath, there is a retrospective reference to what is said in 
ch. i. 18,—“ The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness.” It may be so: though 
we discern no evidence of the retrospection. In that 
asseveration the Apostle had special reference to God’s 
relation to Gentiles: whereas in this he has reference to 
his relation to Jews. And the attribution to God of the 
characteristic which is embodied in the clause before us, 
was so much in harmony with common conviction and 
consent, that there seems to be no occasion for supposing 
a specific retrogression in thought to what was expressed 
in that initial part of the epistle. There is not the same 
objection to the idea of Baumgarten-Crusius and others, 
that there is a reference to what is said in chap. ii. 5-9; in 
which passage there is distinct mention made of that wrath 
of God which is impending over impenitent Jews. But 
whether there was actual conscious reflection, on the part 
of the Apostle, upon what is there said, it seems impossible 
to determine. The article which stands in the original 
before the word wrath (riv dpyiv) has no bearing on the 
question. It cannot, however, be fitly reproduced in 
English. The idiom of our language, so far from demand- 
ing it, rather rejects it. We cannot, with propriety, say, 
in such a connection as is before us, “who inflicteth the 
wrath.” And yet the Greek expression is eminently signifi- 
cant. Fritzsche represents the idea thus,—* who inflicteth 
the wrath of which every one is aware,—the wrath to come,” 
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(tram nemini ignotam, h.e., poenas quas futuras esse scimus : 
Mat. iii. 7.). This is, no doubt, substantially the correct 
idea. It might, under a slight variation of aspect, be 
represented thus, “who inflicteth the wrath which is gener- 
ally recognized as the desert of unrighteousness.’ The 
Five Clergymen, and Worsley before them, as also Matthias 
and others, translate the clause, “ who inflicteth his 
wrath.’ The Peshito, indeed, had given the same version 
(nj 33.) though it is possible that the translator had found 
inhis copy of the original, as in §, the superaddition of 
the pronoun (7iv 6eyiv avrov). The translation of the Greek 
article by the possessive pronoun, is not, in our opinion, a 
felicity in this instance. For while the article may be 
often regarded as, in various respects, tantamount to a 
weak possessive pronoun, (steht er oft als schwdcheres Pos- 
sessiv,—Kriiger, Gr. Sprachlehre, 50. 2. 2), yet here it has a 
far more decided emphasis,—although that emphasis is 
incapable of reproduction in our English idiom. 

In place of the word wrath, many critics have substituted 
the term punishment, as a translation of the Greek expres- 
sion. Beza, for example; who not only makes the sub- 
stitution in his version, but also criticises the Vulgate and 
Erasmus for abiding by the word wrath,—which, says he, 
seems more obscure (quod videtur obscurius). It is never- 
theless the only correct rendering. The other is interpreta- 
tional. It intrudes the function of exegesis into the 
function of translation. And it robs us, moreover, of that 
exceedingly important representation of things, so_har- 
monious with the great realities of the Divine Nature, 
which exhibits a certain emotional aversion of the Infinite 
Mind, as comprehending or evolving the fundamental 
element of the wo with which sin deserves to be visited. 
The translation of our English Authorized Version, found 
also in the English Geneva of 1557, and introduced by 
Tyndale,—“ who taketh vengeance,” is an unnecessary de- 
parture from literality. The subsequent Geneva version 
follows Beza, and renders the clause, “ which punisheth.” 

It still remains to be mentioned that the expression, who 
inflicteth wrath, is slightly elliptical: although it may be 
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advantageously left to every reader’s mind to supply the 
complement, Luther supplies it thus,—“that he is angry 
on account of it,” (das er dariiber ziirnet). So Piscator. 
Felbinger and Bengel, again, supply the personal objects on 
whom the wrath is assumed to terminate :—* who inflicteth 
wrath upon us,” (nutv, or 2p’ iuac). If we were to abandon 
the natural indeterminateness of the original, we should 
certainly approve of the supplement of Felbinger and 
Bengel. 


§5. I speak after the manner of man, (kata dvSewmov 
Aéyw). A large proportion of expositors regard these words 
as an avowal, on the part of the Apostle, that in proposing 
the question contained in the preceding part of the verse, 
he was not giving utterance to his own ideas. Taylor 
paraphrases the expression thus:—“here I represent the 
reasoning of an unbelieving Jew.” Theodoret’s explication 
is tantamount :—“it is not I who say these things; I have 
but adduced the reasonings of others,” (od yap zy, dnou, 
tavta AEyw, adAd TovG THY GAwv TéEKa Noyiouobe). Wet- 
stein’s is similar :—“I speak as men are wont, who, as by 
an innate vice, endeavour to roll off from themselves all 
blame, and cast it on another,” (Loquor, ut solent homines, 
qui, insito quasi vitio, culpam omnem a se amoliri, et in 
alium conjicere conantur). Bengel, in his usual condensed 
manner, represents the same idea thus:—‘a man might 
thus humanly think,” (homo humanitus posset sic cogitere). 

Some suppose, in addition, that the expression is designed 
to indicate that the Apostle felt shocked in his spirit at 
the idea to which he gave utterance. Such is the opinion 
of Day, de Wette, Tholuck, Vaughan, &c. And there is no 
doubt that the idea would be shocking to his feelings ; 
more especially when it presented itself in the form in 
which an actual objector would propose it;—‘is not God 
unjust?” Still, there is no evidence that the parenthetical 
clause was inserted for the purpose of giving relief to such 
a perturbation of feeling. And in the other passages in 
which the expression occurs there is no indication that it 
was employed in consequence of realizing a relation of 
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shockingness in the idea expressed. See 1 Cor. ix. 8; Gal. 
ili. 15; and compare Rom. vi. 19. 

Those critics are undoubtedly right, who recognize in the 
expression a latent antithesis,—an antithesis between such 
modes of conception and speech as are common among 
men, and such as would, in a higher plane of things, be 
intrinsically worthy of the august subjects referred to 
or described. The Apostle was conscious that, in his 
thoughts, he was accustomed to rise reverentially toward 
spiritual heights. Like a spiritual skylark, it was his 
delight to soar, in spirit, into heaven. He mounted to the 
neighbourhood of divinity. And there, as at the Fountain- 
head of truth, he drank in, with eager recipiency, the 
thoughts of God. He seemed to hear and understand 
unutterable things. When he descended and mingled with 
his fellow-men, it was that he might communicate to them 
the mind of God, “not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” (1 Cor. ii. 
13). There was thus much of the divine in the Apostle’s 
utterances. (He spake xard Sedv.) But still, “because of 
the weakness of man’s flesh” (Rom. vi. 19), he had to blend, 
with what was divine, not a little of what was human. 
The two elements, indeed, were absolutely requisite. In 
his own receptivity, and in the receptivity of those to 
whom he spake, and in the imperfect plasticity of the 
human language which he wielded, at once in thinking and 
in speaking, the human was inevitable. And thus the 
divine was laid, as it were, under a disadvantage. It could 
not be revealed in its own absolute splendour and glory. 
And at certain stages of the impenetration of the human by 
the divine, the Apostle felt, more keenly than at others, 
the inadequacy of the susceptibility of the human. Hence 
he had to condescend to illustrations, and other modes of 
phraseology, which were the best, indeed, in the circum- 
stances, but which he could not but intensely feel to be 
intrinsically imperfect and inadequate. (Comp. Gal. iii. 15; 
and Rom. vi. 19. See also 1 Cor. ix. 8. Such passages as 
1 Cor iii. 3; xv. 32, belong to another circle of things, as 
not being connected with modes of speech.) It is in the 
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consciousness of such a feeling that he says here-—I speak 
afler the manner of man, (more humano loquor), that is, 
“When I ask the question, Is God unjust who inflicteth 
“wrath ? I am deeply conscious that I am using language 
“which is intrinsically improper when applied to God. 
“ But, in condescension to human weakness, I transfer to 
“Him language which it is customary for men to employ 
“when referring to human relationships.” Le Cene, though 
by no means reaching the fulness of the idea, was yet 
on the line of the right notion when he translated the 
expression, “I speak popularly” (Je parle populairement). 
Hilarion was more felicitous, (¢vSewiywe add). It is, of 
course, as Fritzsche perceived, the application of the term 
unjust to God which led the Apostle to speak apologiz- 
ingly. His idea might be otherwise exhibited, though with 
a defalcation of energy :—“<Is God, who inflicteth wrath, 
unjust (so to speak)?”—‘unjust, (if I might venture to 
employ such a term)?”—“unjust, (pardon the imappro- 
priate word as applied to God, for really, after all, I 
cannot, in human speech, find a more suitable term) ?” 

It is said in Origen’s Commentaries, as translated by 
Rufinus, that in some copies of the text there was a varia- 
tion of reading, affecting this clause:—“is God unjust, 
who inflicteth wrath wpon men?” (card dvSobrwv,— 
instead of kara dvOewrov,—with the omission of )éyw). 
But as there is no remnant of the variation in existing 
manuscripts or versions, we may conclude that it rested on 
no solid foundation. 

Paulus reads the expression interrogatively, (Sage etwa 
auch Ich, was in diesem Sinn manche Menschen hieriiber 
sagen?) But the interrogation destroys the parenthetical 
relation of the remark, and would consequently interpose 
a barrier between the direct relation of the rejoinder in 
ver. 6, to the query in the preceding part of ver. 5. 

There are many other vagaries of interpretation pro- 
posed by critics, more distinguished for ingenuity than 
judgement, on which it would be in vain to waste time in 
the way of formal refutation. Such is, for exainple, Jones’s 
notion, who supposes that there is a reference in the pre- 
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ceding context to the authors of the Sibylline Oracles, and 
to the measures adopted against them by the Emperor 
Tiberius; and who interprets the parenthetical clause thus: 
— “TI speak in respect to (the punishment inflicted by) a 
man, namely Tiberius.” 

An idea has been entertained by some that the expres- 
sion has a prospective, instead of a retrospective, reference: 
—that it looks to what is to be said in ver. 6, rather than 
to what has been said in the preceding part of ver. 5. We 
shall consider this opinion in our remarks on ver. 6. But it 
may be noticed, meanwhile, that a considerable number of 
critics—inclusive, for instance, of Belsham and Mac-Evilly,— 
although not entertaining this opinion concerning the inter- 
nal relation of the expression, have yet externally transferred 
it to the commencement of ver. 6. Such a transference, 
however, is an unhappy interference with Robert Stephens’s 
versiculation. 


Ver. 6. My yévosro’ txel rio xpived 0 eds Tov zoomor ; 


Engl. Auth. Vers. God forbid: for then how shall God 
judge the world ? 


Revised Version. Fur be it. Since how shall God judge 
the world? 


§ 1. Theophylact supposes that it is the contents of this 
verse in reference to which the Apostle says, at the close of 
the preceding, I speak after the manner of man. That 
statement, he says, “has this sense:—I make reply im 
behalf of God, in such a way as it is competent for man to 
plead; for God has doubtless secret reasons for his actions, 
transcending human reasonings, and not needing human 
apologies,” (rb 8, kata dvSpwrov é~yw, ToLwvToy 
EXEL voUY eyw piv, Pnol, ToLavTAa aToroyoumat UTiO TOV YEoU, 
kata avSowmwov Aoytopov, rouréctw, we Eve OuvaTov av- 
Sodmw AoylZecOa Sucaodrsyy. "Ere boa rout 6 Sede, Exe 
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Tlvag uTopphrove Adyove, Kal imio rove avOowrivove Aoyts- 
pode éort, ut Sedueva tie Tap Huwv amoXoylac). But we do 
not see that the argumentation of the 6th verse requires any 
special apology. Riickert, indeed, affirms that it is “ weak, 
very weak,” (das diese Argumentation schwach, sehr schwach 
sey, ust zuzugestehn); but Riickert was fond, even to the 
length of “very weakness,” of finding flaws and failings in 
the Apostle; and he misunderstands, moreover, in the case 
before us, the point of the inspired man’s argumentation. 
This we shall see in course. It is another objection to Theo- 
phylact’s interpretation, that the expression, I speak after 
the manner of man, stands before the exclamation, Far 
be it! as well as before the argument, “since how shall 
God judge the world?” And assuredly there was no special 
necessity for the Apostle apologizing for his own earnest 
repudiation of a reflection upon the moral character of the 
Infinite One, our Father. In short, if Theophylact’s idea had 
been correct, we should certainly have expected the clause 
to have been introduced at the close of the 6th, rather than 
at the close of the 5th verse. 

Theodor Schott takes substantially the same view with 
Theophylact. He thinks that the statement, I speak after 
the manner of man, is prefixed by the Apostle to the 
contents of the sixth verse, to indicate that the objection 
referred to in the preceding verse can be sufficiently met 
and obviated,—without any appeal to Holy Scripture or 
history,—by an argument which the human understanding 
is perfectly competent to draw immediately from the nature 
of the case. (Jenem Schluss des natiirlichen menschlichen 
Verstandes tritt er eben auch mit einem Schluss entgegen, 
der nicht aus heiliger Schrift oder Geschichte entnommen, 
sondern aus der unmittelbar einleuchtenden Natur der Sache, 
so wie Menschen eben schliessen, gezogen ist.) But the 
position of the statement,—as a kind of avant-coureur 
remark,—is unaccountable on this hypothesis,—coming, 
more especially, as it does, even before the introductory 
exclamation. And then, besides, it is really not the case 
that the argument is remarkable, either in its essence or 
in its accidents, for any particular infusion of a human 
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element of things, as distinguished from what is biblical 
or divine. 

Mehring, too, contends for the prospective reference of 
the clause. But he differs from Theophylact and T. Schott 
in his view of the aim of the Apostle. He imagines that 
the import of verses 5th and 6th is the following —«But 
“if our unrighteousness sets out the righteousness of God, 
“what shall we say? Is God unjust who inflicteth.wrath ? 
“that is, Is God, who inflicteth wrath, so unjust as to 
“condemn me, whose unrighteousness sets of to advantage 
“his righteousness ?—That,—(I speak not my own senti- 
“ments),—be far from God! for how then will he judge the 
“world?” (Gott ist doch nicht ungerecht, welcher das Straf- 
gericht verhdngt, dass er auch mich richten wird? d. h. 
wurde es wohl mit seiner Gerechtigkeit tbereinstimmen, 
wenn er in diesem Falle auch mich verurtheilte?) He 
thinks, in other words, that the contents of verse 6, instead 
of being the Apostle’s refutation of a blasphemous objection 
to his reasoning, such as is generally supposed to be referred 
to in verse 5, is an objector’s vindication of the idea, that 
God will not punish his unrighteousness, if it sets off to 
advantage the divine righteousness. The interpretation, 
though an ingenious expedient for relieving the succeeding 
verse of the difficulties which are supposed to beset it, 
is an evident reversal of the Apostle’s idea. For when 
the Apostle asks, [s God unjust who inflicteth wrath ? the 
internal nature, as well as the external relations of the 
query, make it manifest that the idea, at bottom, is this,— 
It is not unjust in God to inflict wrath upon those whose 
unrighteousness illustrates by contrast, and thus magnifies, 
his own righteousness. 

There is no good reason, then, for coming to the con- 
clusion that the closing clause of the preceding verse has 
any other reference than what is retrospective. 


§ 2. Far be it! (Mi yévorro), that is, Far from us be the 
thought that the wrath-inflicting God would be unjust on 
inflicting wrath wpon the unbelieving Jews, although, by 
their unrighteousness, they give occasion for the display of 
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his own righteousness. (Procul avertat Deus hane cogita- 
tionem a piis animis._Erasmus.) See on the phrase, Fav 
be it, ver. 4. Count Zinzendorf translates it here, “O no,” (O 
nein). Bugenhagen’s explanation is—* It is a blasphemy.” 
It is of moment to notice that it is not simply and abstractly 
the idea which forms the conclusion of the objector’s implied 
syllogism,—the idea, that God is wnjust,—which the Apostle 
repels with detestation. It is this conclusion in its relation 
to the conceded hypothetical premiss, if God punish the 
unrighteous who display his righteousness. And hence 
it was natural in the Greek expositors to show that the 
unrighteous are not the true and proper Causes of God’s 
glory or righteousness or justification or victory. If they 
were, it would be difficult to vindicate the justice of God 
in punishing them. But they merely afford incidental 
occasion for the display of the intrinsically glorious attri- 
butes of the divine nature. (Odxéri alrioce avTw Tig vikne 
yéyovac,—Chrysostom.—Ovk« sictv of apapTavovTEec, OUTE 
vikne, ovTE Tij¢ aAnSelag, ovr Tig SiKaoobvye, alrior—Photius 
an CXcum.—AjArov re ovx tusic atm tiie adnSslac 
Kal tig SuKkatocbyvne aitiot, aXAN adrdc éavtip,—Ditto.—T iv 
mpdpacw Tig vikne Tapéo youev.—Cicum. ) 


§ 3. Since how shall God judge the world? (ret rc kowet 
0 Ysog Tov Kéomov;) The conjunction (é7e), which we have 
simply rendered since, means, when exegetically considered, 
since, if that be the case,—since, if so; that is, since, af it be 
the case that it is unrighteous in God to inflict wrath wpon 
those whose unrighteousness sets off his righteousness. The 
supplementary idea is not inherent in the word, but is derived 
from the logical relation of the clauses. It is expressed, 
however, in our authorized English version, “for then,’—a 
translation which came down from Tyndale. Wycliffe renders 
the term similarly, “ellis” (else); and the Vulgate, “ other- 
wise” (alioquin). So Luther and Bengel (sonst). In our 
Authorized Version the term is rendered “otherwise” in 
Rom. xi. 6, 22; Heb. ix. 17;°and “else” in 1 Cor, vii 14; 
xv. 29. It is, however, as a general rule, inexpedient to render 
a translation more explicit or determinate than the original, 
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By the expression the world (rdv xdéopov) some critics 
understand the heathen-world, the Gentiles. This is the 
opinion of Cocceius, who seems to have been the father of — 
the notion. Wittich, de Brais, Venema, accepted the idea. 
Vitringa gave in his cordial adhesion, (Ik ben van de waarheit 
deser verklaringe ten eenemaal overtuigt). Reiche strenu- 
ously contended for the interpretation; as did Koppe before 
him, who says, indeed, that it must be accepted, if we would 
not utterly destroy the whole force of the apostle’s argument, 
(nisi efficere velis vertendo et interpretando, ut omnis argu- 
mente vis prorsus pereat). Olshausen, too, contends for it. 
And it has, besides, been approved of by Ernesti, Cramer, 
Stolz, Drysén (det éfriga menniskoslagtet), Bockel, Schrader, 
&e. Limborch also would be willing to accept it. But it is 
questionable whether the term world is ever used as sharply 
and precisely equivalent to the Gentile-world. Olshausen 
says that “the context imperatively requires this signification 
in Rom. xi. 12 and 1 Cor.i. 21.” But even in these passages 
the word rather denotes, indefinitely, the world of mankind 
in general, which no doubt consists, in the main, of Gentile 
peoples. And, whatever may be the possible limitations of 
the term in certain relationships, there is, assuredly, no 
logical or exegetical necessity for assuming these limitations 
in the case before us. The Apostle has represented in the 
preceding chapter the universal reference of the final judge- 
ment. And it was not disputed by the Jews that all men 
would ultimately stand before the judgement-seat of God, to 
have their everlasting award judicially determined. The 
Apostle, therefore, assumes that the certainty of the general 
judgement was admitted. He regards the admission as 
common ground, on which he and his theological antagonists 
could meet, and from which, therefore, it was legitimate, as 
ex concesso, to derive the material of an argument. 

His argument is sufficiently obvious, though it has been 
strangely missed by many both of the ancient and of the 
modern expositors. It has been supposed, for example, by 
Origen, Theophylact, Aquinas, de Lyra, Cajetan, Paciuchelli, 
Hemming, as well as by Day, Este, Doddridge, Heumann, 
Klee, Kéllner, and even Meyer, Riickert, Jowett, and Colenso, 
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that the Apostle simply means that God could not be the 
judge of the world if he were an unjust being; for a judge 
should be just, and an infinitely perfect judge will be just. 
It was because Riickert imagined that this was the Apostle’s 
idea, that he pronounced the argumentation to be “ weak, 
very weak.” And a man who had none of Riickert’s 
deficiency of reverence for the Apostle, Sclater, said of the 
confutation——“ the manner of answer may in logic seem 
absurd; but it is, in Christianity, the best that can be 
shaped to deniers of principles.” He had evidently thought 
the reasoning, when logically viewed, to be “weak.” 
Glockler, too, says that the apostle’s question, as thus wnder- 
stood, “may be good enough for children, who cannot 
reason, but certainly not for such kind of people as those 
to whom the epistle was addressed,” (diese Frage passt 
enerseits nur fiir Kinder, welche die Begriffe noch nicht 
recht zusammenfiigen kinnen, nicht aber fiir solche Leute, 
an welche dieser Brief geschrieben ist). Even Calvin is 
perplexed, and admits that the Apostle “does not wholly 
clear away the calumny, but only replies to this effect, that 
the objection is absurd,” (neque enim penitus calumniam 
diluit, sed tantum respondet, absurdum illud esse, quod 
objicitur). And, as it were to supplement the Apostle’s 
omission, he says, (in the language of old Rosdell’s trans- 
lation,)—“ If thou doest desire a directe refutation, whereby 
such blasphemous speeches may be quenched, understande 
it thus, That this cometh not to passe throughe the nature of 
unrighteousnesse, that the righteousnesse of God should 
appeare the more thereby: but our wickednesse is so overcome 
of the goodnesse of God that it is rather converted into another 
ende, then it doth tende unto,” (quodsi directam refuta- 
tionem cupis, qua ejusmodi sacrilegia compescantur, sic 
accipe: Non hoe fiert injustitie natura, ut Dei justitia 
magrs eluceat, sed Dei bonitate superari nostram malitiam, 
ut in diversum potius, quam tendat, finem convertatur) 
But this supplement to the apostle’s argument is altogether 
unnecessary ; and all low or painful ideas of the irrelevancy 
of the reasoning take flight as soon as the real nature of 
the argumentation is apprehended. It is admirably ex- 
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hibited by Haldane :—“If the objections were well founded, 
“it would entirely divest God of the character of judge of 
“the world. The reason of this is manifest, for there is no 
“sin that any man can commit, which does not exalt some 
“perfection of God, in the way of contrast. If, then, it be 
“concluded that because unrighteousness in man illustrates 
“the righteousness of God, God is unrighteous when he 
“taketh vengeance, it must be farther said, that there is no 
“sin that God can justly punish: whence it follows that 
“God cannot any longer be the judge of the world. The 
“objection, then, is such that, were it admitted, all the 
“religion in the world would at once be annihilated. For 
“the sin of the world, for which men will be everlastingly 
“punished, will no doubt be made to manifest God’s glory. 
“Such is the force of the apostle’s reply.” Bengel gives the 
idea in one short remark, appended to his German transla- 
tion :—“the world ;—which is full of unrighteousness, and 
thus sets off the righteousness of God.” The Apostle appeals 
to a general principle which was acknowledged by those 
who, in their own particular case, pleaded for exemption. 
He, as it were, reminds them, that, just as it is true that 
they were part and parcel of “the world,”’—which they 
admitted was to be judged according to real character and 
not according to incidental and undesigned consequences 
of conduct,—so it is true that they could have no just reason 
to expect that they would be exempted from punishment, 
if their character were bad, although by the side of it the 
character of God should appear to be surpassingly glorious. 
It is of course assumed, when it is said, “how shall God 
judge the world?” that, taking the actual moral condition 
of the world into account, the judicial sentence passed, on 
the great day of assize, must, in very many cases, be 
condemnatory. 

Gléckler,—to avoid apostolic childishness of argumentation, 
—supposes that the emphasis of the question rests on the word 
how (mic) :—“for how (ie, in what manner, quasi thn 
tpdmw) will God judge the world?” And he imagines, 
therefore, though he does not formally admit, a consequent 


aposiopesis in the discourse. The Apostle’s argument, as he 
F 
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understands it, might be represented thus :—“ or in what 
manner will God judge the world ? Manifestly in this manner ; 
—LEvery man’s destiny shall be awurded to him, not accord- 
ing to the incidental and undesigned consequences of his 
actions, but according to their essential and intrinsic moral 
quality.” The substantive result of this explanation is coin- 
cident with the interpretation already given. But it is an 
objection to the explanation itself, that it throws into aposio- 
pesis the whole force of the argument. It divests, moreover, 
the particle how of its dialectical force,—a force which leads 
us to expect that the word introduces a logical difficulty, 
which is presumed to be insurmountable on the hypothesis 
implied in the preceding interrogation. And then, thirdly, 
it assumes that the conjunction since is used by the Apostle 
as simply equivalent to the usual ratiocinative particle for 
(yao),—a usage of the word which would be entirely unpre- 
cedented in the Apostle’s writings. Compare Rom. xi. 6, 
223). Cor. wv. 10 3 vii 145) xiv.12)5 16) xvi 29s 71a 
18; xiii. 3°;—these are all the passages in which the conjunc- 
tion occurs. 

Some critics assign to the future verb, “since how shall he 
judge 2” (xo.vei),—its idiomatic import of moral possibility : 
—‘“ since howcould he judge?” Of this opinion are Heumann, 
Oertel, de Wette, Oltramare, Matthias, &¢. Calvin had 
evidently taken the same view; and hence he does not restrict 
the “judgement” spoken of, to the general judgement to come. 
Luther, too, translates the clause thus -—“ Otherwise how 
could God judge the world?” (Wie kénnte sonst Gott die Welt 
richten ?) Itis not a matter of much moment whether we 
adopt such an idea of the import of the verb, or retain its 
simple reference to futurity. The notions of futurity and 
possibility naturally interlace, in such a case as this. Butas 
the reference is doubtless to a strictly future event,—the final 
judgement,—we agree with Meyer in thinking that there is no 
reason why we should depart from the common import of the 
tense, so far at least as translation is concerned. 
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VER. 7. Ei yap 4 cdqdese rod Seo & ra tua Lebowars 
éxepiooevoey eis rv Odkav adrod, ri ers xed ws CmoepT AOS 
x phvoluees ; 


Eng. Auth. Vers. For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie wnto his glory: why yet am I 
also judged as a sinner ? 


Revised Version. Yor if the trueness of God swper- 
abounded through my lie to his glory, why notwithstanding 
am even I judged as a sinner? 


§ 1. The relation of this verse to the preceding context 
has been the subject of considerable dispute; and Cony- 
beare represents the whole passage as “most difficult.” 
Grotius says that the 6th verse, along with the last clause 
of the 5th, I speak after the manner of man, should be 
regarded as parenthetical ; and he thus maintains that the 
query of the 7th verse follows up continuatively the query 
of the 5th. Calvin was of the same opinion. He says, 
“I do not doubt that the Apostle, in advancing this objec- 
“tion also, is personating the ungodly. For it is, as it 
“were, the explanation of the preceding one; and it would 
“have been joined to it, had not the Apostle, moved by the 
“ dishonour (done to God), broken off in the middle of what 
“he was saying,” (Von dubito, quin haec quoque objectio in 
persona impirum proferatur. Hst enim velut exegesis 
superioris; et connectenda fuerat, nisi Apostolus, indig- 
nitate permotus, (incorrectly translated by Owen, moved 
with indignation; and correspondingly by Krummacher 
and Bender aus Unwillen), medium sermonem abru- 
pisset). Theophylact took the same view, (kat madAw 76 
avrTo émavadaubdva, dud 7b cagiorepov avto Totijcat). So too 
did Willet, Day, Turretin, Locke; Bengel also, and Wolf, 
and Taylor, and many others of the older expositors ; as 
also, of more modern critics, Bahrdt, Rickert, Kollner, 
Tholuck, Philippi, Vaughan, Jowett, &c.  Bahrdt, in his 
Translation, actually transposes verses 6, 7, putting verse 
7 before verse 6. Ver. 7, says Vaughan, is a “repetition, in 
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the form of a more direct objection, of the difficulty raised 
in ver. 5, and already partially answered.” Moses Stuart 
is of the same opinion, and rather arbitrarily translates the 
ratiocinative particle (yao) at the commencement of the 
verse, still :—*still, if the truth of God hath abounded 
more unto his glory on account of my false dealing.” It is 
an insuperable objection to this theory of the connection, 
that verse 6 has really nothing in it of a parenthetical 
nature. And exegesis must be reduced to extremity before 
it can allow that the particle for, at the beginning of verse 
7, overleaps, in its reference, the whole of that immediately 
preceding verse. We may conclude, then, that the verse 
contains what is intended either to establish or to illustrate 
the argument of verse 6. Zuingli, with fine exegetical 
tact, remarks, that it is subjoined to verse 6 as a sort of 
additional or appended apodosis,—a prosapodosis. (Subjici- 
untur quast prosapodosis haee illius quod supra dimit, 
Quare Deus possit judicare mundum; et hoc cog- 
noscitur ex conjunctione vationali, etenim, si yao, 
nam 81.) 





§ 2. Hor if the trueness of God superabounded by my lie 
to his glory, (Ei yao 4 adjSea rod Sevd 2v TH tum Pebomare 
éweplaosuaev sig tiv dd&av avrov), why nevertheless am 
even I judged as a sinner? (ti ire Kayo we cpaoTwroe 
kolvouat;) Thefollowing remarks may suftice for exposition: — 

1. The connection of the contents of the verse with what 
goes before, as indicated by the ratiocinative particle for 
(y4g), may be represented thus;—“I have asked, how shall 
“God judge the world? The question is emphatically to 
“the point, on the hypothesis that it would be unjust in 
“him to punish our unrighteousness, if it sets off bis 
“righteousness :—for if the trueness of God superabounded, 
“&¢.” The statement, however, thus introduced, is only 
analytically demonstrative. It is explanatory. (The yap 
is thus yap ilustrantis et confirmantis.) 

2, The Alexandrian MS. reads “but if” (ci 84), instead 
of “for if” (ei yao). So does the Sinaitic MS.,—though 
Scrivener, in his collation, has overlooked the’ fact. The 
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author or authors of the reading had apparently, like 
Calvin, Grotius, Philippi, and others, failed to discern the 
connection of the contents of the verse with ver. 6th; and, 
supposing that the Apostle was returning to the strain 
of ver. 5th, had concluded that the text was corrupt, and 
conjecturally sought to bring it into harmony with the 
assumed theory of connection. 

3. The expression, 1) GAfSea rov Sov, is to be understood, 
not objectively, but subjectively. It denotes the trueness 
of God,—that element of his moral character in virtue of 
which he is true to all the promises of his grace, as well as 
to all the other claims of his infinite reason and infinite 
conscience. The phrase is used by the Apostle with an 
evident reference to what is said in ver. 4th, “Let God turn 
out true (adnSije), though every man should prove a liar:” 
and thus the attributive runs parallel with the word faith- 
fulness (riorre) in ver. 3rd, and with the word righteousness 
(cecacooévn) in ver. 5th. It is better, therefore, that it be 
translated trueness, or truthfulness, than rendered truth. 
And while, at this stage of the Apostle’s reasoning, and 
more especially after his use of the generic term righteous- 
ness in ver. Sth, the word is not, perhaps, to be rigidly 
and absolutely restricted to God’s truthfulness in regard to 
his gracious utterances in the lively Oracles; still, there 
cannot be a doubt that it is with a principal reference to 
his trueness in relation to the indications, promises, and 
protestations of his grace that the term is employed. This 
is evident from the obvious scope of the whole paragraph, 
verses 1—8, and the designed return of thought to what 
is stated in ver. 4th. 

4. When it is said, “for if the trueness of God swper- 
abounded” (érepiccevoev), the verb is in the aorist, because 
the Apostle is thinking proleptically of what 7s past rela- 
tively to the judging, of which he speaks in the apodosis 
of the sentence. He had already referred to the final 
judgement of the world. His present statement is an ana- 
lytical confirmation of the argument involved in that 
reference. And thus, in imagination, he goes forward to 
that day of grand assize; and thence looking backward, 
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he says, “for if the trueness of God superabounded (viz., 
during the period of my terrestrial probation) to his glory, 
through my lie, &.” When the Apostle ascribes to the 
occasion of his lie, a superabownding of the trueness of 
God, he does not refer, of course, to any intrinsic increase 
of the subjective moral excellence of God. The notion of 
such an increase would be utterly inconsistent with the 
inspired man’s conceptions of the infinite perfection and 
independence of God. The overplus referred to is entirely 
relative to the apprehensions of men and other intelligent 
creatures. It is logical, not real: objective relatively to 
God,—not subjective: but subjective relatively to men. and 
angels. The representation is thus identical with what is 
contained in the expression, in ver. 4th, “let God become 
true.’ Tyndale’s translation, therefore, though not literal, 
is exegetically correct :—“ Yf the veritie of God appere 
moare excellent thorow my lye.” De Saci’s is corre- 
spondent,—* si par mon infidelité la fidelité de Dieu a éclaté 
davantage.” 

5. The expression, to his glory (sig rv S8dEav adrod), 
evidently means, to the furtherance of his glory. And the 
glory referred to must be his relative glory, or rather, his 
intrinsic glory relatively viewed,—his intrinsic glory, as 
relatively apprehensible and realizable by men and other 
intelligent creatures. Luther, Tyndale, Piscator, Morus, 
and others, render the word praise. But this is to change 
the standpoint of view; and to confound, moreover, the 
function of exegete with that of translator, 

6. The words, through my lie (& 7@ ing wWebonaro), 
literally mean, in (the sphere of) my lie. The term for lie 
used by the Apostle is very rarely found in Greek writers, 
and is condemned by Thomas Magister, (Petdoe dys, od 
Ysvoua). It occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It is not found in the Septuagint. It is used, however, by 
Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion, (see Montfaucon’s 
Lewicon Gree.), and it is found not only in Aristides, 
as indicated by Thomas Magister, but also occasionally in 
Lucian, and elsewhere. It has descended into current 
use in modern Greek. The lie referred to is something 
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in antithesis of the trweness ascribed to God. And, as 
it reflects back through verse 4th on verse 3rd, it doubtless 
denotes that particular phase of wntrueness or unfaithful- 
ness to the claims of conscience and of God which realizes 
itself in relation to the dispensation of grace, and the proffer 
of salvation through Christ the Saviour. Such wntrueness 
is unbelief (amorfa). He who believes not in God's grace, 
God’s propitious mercy, God’s gospel, not only treats God 
as if he were false‘ making him a liar” (Wedornv), 1 John 
v. 10,—he is also himself a “liar.” He is not only in 
contradiction with God, with whom alone the truth lies; 
he is inexcusably and wilfully in contradiction. He chooses 
to disobey the divine dictates, which come to him either 
directly through his conscience, or at least abreast with it. 
Instead of responsively saying Yea to God, as God reveals 
Himself in propitiousness, he says Nay. And his Nay is 
a lie. 

7. The expression, “7f the trueness of God superabounded 
to his glory by my lie,” contains an obvious assuinption or 
concession ; which, however, is pronounced by Moses Stuart 
to be false. He says,—‘ The nice observer of idiom will note 
that the conditional sentence here, beginning with <i, has an 
aor. indic. (éreptoceves) in it, and therefore indicates that the 
speaker here states a case which he did not believe could 
take place.” (Com. 7 loc.) And this, Mr Stuart’s observation, 
has been quoted with approbation by Knight as if it con- 
tained an important truth, and were an evidence of nice 
observation of Greek idioms. It involves, however, a total 
inversion of the apostle’s idea ; for, as in v. 5, he makes what 
is tantamount to a concession in what he conditionally utters. 
(Dass «i ist hier particula concessionis,Rambach). And 
whosoever considers the mutually illustrative character of 
contraries, must concede that God’s trueness is increasingly 
realized when put in contrast with man’s falseness. That the 
use of <i, moreover, with an aorist indicative, does not, of 
itself, in any way, or to any degree, denote or suggest 
improbability of occurrence, is evident from innumerable 
instances. See, for example, in New Testament usage, J ohn 
xiii, 32, “if God was glorified in him, (ei 6 Sede 260EAoOn 
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év avr), God shall also glorify him in himself ”:—Rom. xv. 
27, “af the Gentiles were made partakers of their spiritual 
things, (i rote TVEVMATLKOTE AUTWY EKOLYOVYGAY TA £yn), their 
duty is also to minister unto them in. carnal things”:—1 
John iv. 11, “ if God so loved us, (si ovTwe 6 Sede ny annoey 
_ qyac), we ought also to love one another.” M. Stuart had 
quite misapprehended at once the philosophy and the 
philology of conditional sentences. So far as the mere con- 
ditional particle, in its relation to the indicative of the aorist, 
is concerned, there is no indication whatever of the inherent 
probability or improbability of the fact assumed. (Ei legitur, 
secundo, says C. Ab. Wahl, ea ratione, qua sumimus fieri 
aliquid, sed utrum possit fieri vel futurum sit, nee ne, 
nihil curantes. Construitur in talibus cum indicativo om- 
nium temporum—Comment. de particulae si apud N. T. 
seriptores usu et potestate. p. 12. See also p. 16.) 

8. It has been asked whose person itis which the Apostle 
assumes when he says, “for if the trueness of God super- 
abounded through my lie to his glory.” The critics who 
regard verse 6th as actually or substantially parenthetical, 
and who thus suppose either a continuation of the strain of 
verse 5th, or a return to it, think, in general, that the Apostle 
speaks in the person of an unbelieving Jew. ‘Those, again, 
who suppose that by the word world, at the close of verse 
6th, is meant the heathen-world, generally think that he 
speaks in the person of a heathen. “The heathen,” says 
Reiche, “is introduced as speaking,” (Der Heide wird vredend 
eingefihrt). The same was the opinion of Rosenmiiller ulti- 
mately, (Paulus in persona pagant hominis loquitur). 
Koppe, Whitby, Flatt, Thomson, Olshausen, &e, coincide. 
And in general they interpret the word Iie, as meaning 
idolatry or idol ; and trueness as meaning the true attributes 
of God (Vitringa), or the true majesty of God (Koppe), or the 
true religion (Reiche). But as we found that the world 
referred to is not simply the heathens or Gentiles, this inter- 
pretation of the Apostle’s impersonation is without founda- 
tion. There is, however, an element in it which is right. 
There 2s a reference to the word “world.” And the apostle 
is evidently speaking just as an individual representative 
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of the world at large. We do not think, indeed, with van 
Hengel — though with him both Wittich and Vitringa 
would agree—that the sentence might have run thus :—“ for 
if the trueness of God superabounded through the world’s lie 
to his glory, why yet is the world judged as sinful ?” for the 
Apostle’s argument does not require him to assume that the 
whole world is false, or unbelieving. It only requires him to 
hold that some (or many) in it are of this character. When 
he makes reference to the final judgement, it is to the judge- 
ment as it shall actually be, when there shall take place a 
separation between the actually justified (the believing) and 
the actually condemned (the impenitent). . The Apostle, then, 
when he says, “in the sphere of my he,” personates for the 
moment any given individual of the world who may be 
found, on the final day, on the left hand of the Judge. He 
(thus peracynmariZe:, 1 Cor. iv. 6, and) as it were says ;— 
“T may well ask the question, — How shall God, on the 
“principles referred to, judge the world? For, to descend 
“to particulars, let me represent the case of an indi- 
“vidual belonging to the vast class of the unbelieving and 
“ungodly. Any such individual might say, if the trueness 
“of God superabounded to his glory through my le, why 
“ still am even I judged as a sinner ?” 

9. Inthe expression, why still ? (rt érv), or why yet ? or why 
nevertheless? or why notwithstanding? the adverb points to 
the fact of the superabounding of the trueness of God, to His 
glory, through the lie of the person condemned. For “the 
holiness of the divinity,” as Chalmers expresses it, “has 
blazed forth, as it were, into brighter conspicuousness on the 
dark ground of human guilt and human turpitude.” Sharpe 
ignores altogether the interrogative element in the expression, 
and renders the entire clausule thus,—why, I am yet judged 
asa sinner. But this is really, though in things small, to 
ignore the part of Hamlet in Hamlet's play. It is to ignore, 
moreover, the force of the Greek ri. 

10. In the expression, am even I judged as a sinner ? 
the phrase even I (kayé) is rendered by many J too, and 
interpreted, according to the theory taken of the whole verse, 
either J as well as the Gentile, or I as well as the Jew. But 
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since the Apostle is dramatically personating neither the Jew 
as the Jew, nor even the Gentile as the Gentile, but an indi- 
vidual, taken as it were at random from the mass of the 
world, the «aé, in conjunction with yd, simply intensifies 
the idea which lies on the line of the adverb still (rc), and 
gathers up into the pronoun the full peculiarity that attaches 
to the Being who personally occasions the superabounding of 
the divine truthfulness and glory. The phrase is rendered 
even I, by both Meyer and Tholuck, as also by Baumgarten- 
Crusius. The rendering seems to be the best of which the 
phrase is susceptible ; although it is, perhaps, a trifle too 
strong. No account is taken at all of the kal, by Beza, Heu- 
mann, the Five Clergymen, &c. “ Abundat,” says Beza ; 
and he actually finds fault with the Vulgate and Erasmus 
for translating the phrase “ et ego.” 

11. “Why notwithstanding am even I judged as a 
sinner?” The verb is in the present, (kpfvouat), because 
the Apostle has, in a sort of dramatic way, sisted himself 
anticipatively before the great white throne, and heard, in 
his assumed character of one of the mass of unbelievers, his 
sentence of condemnation pronounced. The verb has its 
natural and simple meaning, am I judged ? but the nature of 
the case, as indicated by the connected phrase as a sinner, 
and more remotely by the expression “in the element of my 
lie,” demonstrates that thejudgement referred to is condemna- 
tory: why am I condemned in judgement 2 When Fritzsche 
supposes that the condemnation referred to emanates from 
men (cur adhuc ab hominibus culper ?); and Sclater, 
that it emanates from both “God and man,” they entirely 
overlook the relation of the argument to the “judgement ” 
spoken of in verse 6th. The word sinner (auaptwréc) 
is used, as the nature of the case indicates, and as is 
remarked by Zacharia, as well as by others, in its intensified 
acceptation, as the antithesis of saint or believer. (Comp. 
chap. ii., 12.) 

12. In order to understand the force of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment, it is necessary to carry out of verses 5th and 6th the 
hypothetical assumption of the abhorred idea expressed in 
the interrogation, “is God unjust who inflicteth wrath?” 
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The reasoning of the 7th verse might, then, be represented 
thus:—“ My question—How shall God judge the world ?— 
“ cannot be answered on such principles. For,-——to assume for 
“the moment the person of one of the unbelieving mass of 
“the world—I am warranted in asking another question ; 
“and I may make bold to ask it, in the confidence that it 
“eannot be answered. It is this,—If the trueness of God 
“hath superabounded to His glory through my lie, why not- 
“ withstanding am even I,—if it be wnjust in God to punish 
“those who are the occasion of setting off his righteousness 
“and glory,—why, I say, am even I judged as a sinner ?” 
The argument, though apagogical, is unanswerable, resting, as 
it does, on the common ground which was occupied at once 
by the Apostle himself and by the unbelieving Jew, whose 
objection he was combating. They both admitted, and 
indeed contended, that God will judge the world. And with 
the help of that one admission, the Apostle has successfully, 
as Oltramare expresses it, “put the Jew in contradiction 
with himself,” (Il met ainsi le Jwif en contradiction avec 
lui-méme). He has thus most effectually gained his point; 
and triumphed in his argument. But he proceeds to rivet 
his reasoning in the verse that follows. 


Ver. 8. Kal pi—xodas Pruodnwodmerer nok nados 
Ducky sweg tyuos reyes bri — Toomey TH HONG tee EAN 
To cyudsd ; ay TO xpiwce evoscov eorIV. 

‘Eng. Auth. Vers. And not rather, (as we be slanderously 


reported, and as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, 
that good may come? whose damnation is just. 


Revised Version. And (why) might we not—as we be 
slandered and as some allege that we say that we might— 
do evil that good might come ?—whose judgement is just. 


§ 1. This verse has occasioned to expositors still greater 
perplexity than the preceding. And many have been the 
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expedients devised for extracting its genuine import. “J 
know,” says Benecke, “of no satisfactory attempt to 
elucidate the construction.” (Ich gestehe dass alle mir 
bekannt gewordenen Versuche die Construction zu erklaren 
mir nicht geniigen.) “This passage seems to me,” says 
Cognatus, “to be one of those to which Peter refers as 
hard to be understood.” (Videtur et hie sermo obscurus, 
at ex his de quibus Petrus wit, obscura inveniri in epistolis 
Pauli, et difficilia ad intelligendum.) And yet, after one 
has got to understand clearly the extrinsic relations and 
intrinsic import of the preceding verse, there is no reason 
why there should be the least despair of reaching a 
correct. apprehension of the peculiarity and meaning of 
this. The Auth. Eng. Version, however, is a tanglement. 
Vater takes a rather singular view. He regards the 
sentence as abruptly broken off after the introductory 
conjunction and (cat), and he looks upon what follows as 
a prohibitory silencing of the remark that was about to be 
made. He supposes that it is an objector to the Apostle’s 
doctrine who is represented as speaking in the preceding 
verse. This objector, he imagines, after saying—“if the 
trueness of God superabounded to his glory through my 
lie, why yet am even I judged as a sinner?” wished to 
proceed to something else; and hence he commenced with 
“and.” But before he brings out his blasphemous idea, 
the Apostle, as Vater supposes, breaks in and says, “ Let 
us not—(as we be blasphemed, and as some affirm that we 
say)—do evil, that good may come.” (ri i Kaye, oe 
apaptwroe, kplvouat; kal... . M7 (KaSade BAaconuobueSa, 
kal kalwc paotv tivec 1MLac déyerv’ 671) TOLOWMEV, kK, 7. A.) 
This rather violent expedient for introducing order into the 
Apostle’s phraseology proceeds on the erroneous assumption 
that the preceding verse contains, not the apagogical 
reasoning of the Apostle in reply to an odious objection, 
but the argumentation of the supposed objector himself. 
Other critics, agreeing with Vater in regarding the state- 
ment which follows the introductory conjunction and as 
deprecatory and not interrogatory, take other ways of 
elucidating the construction. Cocceius, for example, would 
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supplement the expression thus,—‘and let it not 6e,—as 
we be blasphemed, and as some affirm that we say—that 
we should do evil, that good may come,” (kat mi «in or 
yévorro, x. 7. A. —Sre Towjowpev «7. r.). D. G. Herzog 
proposes the same supplement. Turner, too, suggests a 
similar device, (kat pn) Eorw). But, besides other objections 
to these supplements, it is fatal to the principle on which 
they proceed, as expedients——and also to Sharpe’s transla- 
tion, and by no means let us do, &c,—that they do not 
account for the initial conjunction, which evidently hooks 
on, to what goes before, some remark, tending an the same 
dialectical direction. On this account we must likewise 
reject the supplement of Baumgarten-Crusius,—* And let 
us not say or think—as we be blasphemed, and as some 
affirm that we say—that we might do evil, that good may 
come,” (ist aus dem folgenden réyav zu verstehen héywpev 
oder AEousv oder zpotpev. Lasst wns ja nicht sagen oder 
denken, &c.) Wolle’s expedient, too, is, for the same, as 
well as for other reasons, inadmissible. He would put a 
colon after the not (uf) which follows the introductory and 
(cat), and substituting but for and, he would interpret the 
whole verse thus :—But no:—(as we be blasphemed, and as 
some affirm that we say)—because we should thus be dowg 
evil, that good might come, of which sort of persons the 
condemnation is just. (De Parenthesi Sacra, pp. 42-44.) 
We must, indeed, hold it as unquestionable that the 
language which follows the conjunction is not deprecative, 
but interrogative. Almost all good critics acknowledge 
this. And some, such as Bengel (ultimately), Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Philippi, van Hengel, putting only a comma at the 
close of verse 7, postpone the point of interrogation till 
they reach the words “that good might come,” (iva EASY 
7a aya0d). Matthias does not even interpose a comma. 
It is perhaps better, however, with Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf, to repeat the point of interrogation, inasmuch as the 
clauses, though running on in one line, are so far distinct 
that the Apostle makes a transition in the second from the 
singular to the plural. Wave of interrogation succeeds 
wave ; and the second wave spreads out wider than the first. 
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Of those who have perceived that the interrogation of the 
preceding verse carries itself forward into this, some have 
proposed to supplement the statement thus :—“and shall we 
say,—as we are blasphemed, and as some affirm that we say, 
—that we might do evil, that good may come?” (kat pu) 
gooupev k. 7.4.) This is the view of Wittich, Moses Stuart, 
Benecke, &c. They regard the particle (uj) which comes 
after the initial conjunction as having a simply interroga- 
tive import (nwm). A much larger proportion of critics, 
however, suppose that the particle has its usual negative 
import: and, while they would supply the same or 
some equivalent verb,—shall we say? or, do we say? or, 
should we say?—they would also carry forward, out of the 
query at the close of verse 7th, the interrogative “ why ” 
(ri):—“and why should we not say,—as we are blas- 
phemed, and as some give out that we say—Let us do evil, 
that good may come?” (kat ri py épovuev, or ALEwuev, Or 
Aéyousv, «.t.X.) This is, in substance, the view of Eras- 
mus (cur non potius ita cogitamus), Calvin (cur non 
potius dicitur), Limborch (cur non dicimus), and Wolf, 
who adopted it from Limborch, and, rejoicing over it, 
says, that, according to it, “the Pauline discourse runs 
most beautifully,” (hae ratione ovratio Paulina bellissime 
procedit). It is also adopted by Rollock, Hammond, 
Natalis, Wells, Taylor, Doddridge, Macknight (why not add ?); 
as likewise by Koppe, Wakefield, Belsham, Boysen; and by 
Walford, Peile, Conybeare, Vaughan, &c Van Hengel 
acquiesces in the view ; only, instead of a plural verb, he 
would supply a singular, (kat ré py Aéyw x. T. X.). Turretin 
and Morus approximate to the same interpretation: only, 
instead of carrying forward the interrogative “ why ” (7?) 
from the preceding verse, they unwarrantably regard the 
particle (uh), succeeding the initial conjunction, as equiva- 
lent to the Latin nonne:— might we not say?” or “should 
we not rather say?” (nonne dicere possumus!?—Morus: nonne 
potius dicendum esset?—Turretin). But there ig assuredly 
the appearance of what is unnatural in deriving, for the 
main proposition, a supplemental word (shall we say, EEwper, 
Aéyousv, or Aéyw, &e.) from a proposition which must be 
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regarded as either actually or virtually parenthetical, 
—“as we are blasphemed, and as some allege that we 
say.” We cannot, then, adopt any phasis of this inter- 
pretation. 

Matthias takes a peculiar view. He supposes that if the 
Apostle had carried out the structure of his sentence, as 
he began it in the 7th verse, it would have run thus :— 
“why, notwithstanding, am even I judged as a sinner, 
and not (ie, and not rather, wnd nicht vielmehr) as 
having done good?” («al pj we tovhoag ta ayaba;) He 
supposes, however, that before the Apostle had time to 
complete his sentence, the idea rushed into his mind that 
he himself and his fellow-christians were slanderously 
accused of holding that evil may be done in order that 
good may ensue; and hence he ruptures the structure 
which he had commenced, and lets his sentence go, anaco- 
luthically, thus:—“ why notwithstanding am even I judged 
as a sinner, and not rather according to what we are 
blasphemed, and according to what some affirm that we 
say, namely, according to that—Let us do evil, in order 
that good may come?” (was werde auch ich dann noch 
wie ein Stinder gerichtet und nicht vielmehr nach dem 
wir verlastert werden und nach dem Etliche sagen, dass 
wir sprachen, niémlich danach: “Lasset uns Béses thun, 
damit Gutes komme?”) It is an objection to this inter- 
pretation, that it leaves the construction exceedingly per- 
plexed. It is another objection, that if we suppose that 
the suppressed antithesis to the expression, as a sinner 
(ie apaprwAde), is simply, and not as having done good, 
(kat pa) wo Toijoag ra aya0a), we do not furnish a suffi- 
ciently full idea to suggest the Apostle’s quotation of the 
calumny, “det us do evil, that good may come ;” whereas, if 
we suppose that the suppressed antithesis is, and not as 
having done evil, that good may come, (kat pi w¢ Toihoac 
ra kaka tva tASy Ta ayasa), we destroy the reality of 
the antithesis assumed; for to be a sinner, and to do 
evil, that good may come, are, though not identical state- 
ments, yet parallel to one another. It is a third objection 
to Matthias’s construction, that it would have required the 
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objective negative (ov), instead of the subjective (uh), after 
the initial conjunction. 

To. pass over other anomalous attempts to explicate the 
Apostle’s phraseology, such as Herzog’s zoujow uév, instead 
of wouhowuev, &e., we may simply say that by far the 
easiest, by far the most natural, and by far the most 
effective disentanglement of the interrogative sentence, is, 
just to carry forward mentally the why (rt) of the preceding 
query, and to regard the verb (worhownev), which we trans- 
late “we might do,” as the angular point in which two 
distinct lines of thought meet and blend,—a primary and 
interrogative line, and a subordinate and affirmative line. 
Thus,—“ why still am even I judged as a sinner? and why 
might we not—as we be slandered, and as some give out 
that we say that we might—do evil that good may come?” 
(76 ire Kayo we auaptwdg Kpivonar; «ar un — kadoc 





PAracpnpuotpeta kal Kavoée gaciv tivec yuac Aéyew bri— 
TOlhowusy Ta Kaka iva tASy ra ayasé;) In English, if 
we would remove the appearance of anacoluth, we must 
repeat the verb, or at all events its auxiliary. But this is 
a necessity arising from the peculiarity of our English 
tongue. In Greek there is no auxiliary required; and the 
one word represents, with perfect propriety, the two modi- 
fications of idea, interrogatory and non-interrogatory, with 
which the two lines of thought are respectively wound up. 
There is a peculiarity of structure indeed. There is a kind of 
grammatical perturbation. The verb must be understood 
both interrogatively and non-interrogativelv. But this is no 
violent anacoluth. There ig merely the suspension, for a 
moment, of an incomplete line of thought, until another is 
picked up, and carried forward convergingly to the point 
at which the first was left, and in which, as in an angle, 
both meet and blend. So far as the Greek is concerned, 
the construction may be indicated by a double pause, or 
by what is tantamount to a double hyphen or dash: or, if 
brackets be employed, the second should not be put before 
Oru, as has been done by R. Stephens (eds. 1550 and 1551), 
Beza, the Elzevirs, Wetstein, Grieshach, Knapp, Scholz, &e., 
but, as Vater has it, after it, 
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The dr has been generally regarded as merely recitative, 
introducing what follows in the direct form of speech,— 
the oratio recta. In that case the particle would not bear 
to be translated in English, and the verb following it 
would require to be translated let us do. The entire 
statement would then need to be rendered in English thus, 
—and why might we not do—as we be slandered, and as 
some allege that we say Let us do—evil, that good might 
come?” It is far more likely, however, that the particle is 
to be regarded as introducing, in indirect form,—in oratio 
obliqua,—the statement alleged to be made. In that case 
it would require to be rendered that, and the verb must 
then be translated we might do:—“and why might we not— 
as we be slandered, and as some allege that we say that we 
might—do evil, that good may come?” This is undoubtedly 
the more likely resolution of the Apostle’s expression ; as is 
evident, partly, from the fact that it demands a much smaller 
amount of grammatical perturbation than must be assumed 
on the other hypothesis, and, partly, from the consideration 
that it is more likely that slanderers would represent the 
Apostle and his compeers as maintaining, by dogmatical 
involution of ideas, that they might do evil, that good might 
come, than as actually stirring up each other, in a directly 
hortatory way, saying to one another, Let us do evil, that 
good may come. If this conception of the particle be correct, 
then the only difference in the relations of the verb to the 
two lines of thought consists in this:—that in the one case 
there is amalgamated with its import an element of inter- 
rogation, in the other, there is amalgamated an element of 
affirmation. 

This method of enucleating the construction is, in sub- 
stance, that of Luther, Beza, Melville, Pareus, and Bengel ; 
of Worsley also, and of Drysén, Reiche, Lossius, and Winer ; 
of Riickert too, and Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi, Mehring ; 
and, among English expositors, of Purdue, Mac-Evilly, 
Ornsby, Jowett, &c. We say, in substance; for there is 
considerable diversity in minute details of views, and more 
especially as to the amount of grammatical perturbation 


which has been occasioned by the attractive influence of the 
G 
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intervening proposition, as we be slandered, and as some 
give out that we say that, (xatee BrAacpnuodipeba Kal Katee 
paaty tivec yyuag Aéyetv Gr). Luther translates thus,—wnd 
nicht vielmehr also thun, wie wir geldstert werden, und 
wie etliche sprechen, dass wir sagen sollen : Lasset uns Uebels 
thun, auf dass Gutes daraus komme? His translation is 
fairly reproduced by Coverdale thus,—“and not rather to 
“do thus (as we are evell spoken of, and as some reporte 
“that we shulde saye), Let us do eyvell, that good maye 
“come thereof.” Beza says that he perceives no ellipsis, 
(neque hic quicquam subaudio): only he would regard the 
clause, as we be slandered, and as some affirm that we say, 
as parenthetical. Melville, on the other hand, perceives 
no parenthesis, but admits an ellipsis, (est zgitur ellipsis 
sine wlla parenthesi legenda). He would explain thus, 
and shall we not do evil, that good may come, as we be 
slandered, and as some affirm that we say, Let us do evil, 
that good may come? Pareus, again, discards the idea of 
ellipsis, and takes Beza’s view. Bengel holds an ellipsis, 
and supplies it thus—and why do I not so, as, &c., (subaud. 
sic facio), or, and should it not be, (und solls nicht seyn?). 
Reiche says that the first two words of the verse (kat uh) 
stand anacoluthically ; (but he supplies from the connection 
Tomowuev OY Toomey). Winer says (ili. 66, 5), that “the 
Apostle had intended to make zouity (romowpev ?) Kaka 
dependent on «at 4, but, on account of the parenthesis, 
appended it to Aéyev in oratio recta.” Riickert says that 
without é7: there would have been a parenthesis, but as 
ére is introduced, there is no parenthesis, but an anacoluth, 
arising out of attraction, (ohne Oru hédtten wir eine Paren- 
these, jezt aber keine, sonder ein Anacoluth, aus Attraction 
entstanden). Had it not, however, been for the intervening 
remark, which would otherwise have been a parenthesis, 
he thinks that the Apostle would have employed the 
singular number of the verb;—and why should I not do 
evil, &e.? Fritzsche’ thinks that the Apostle would in all 
likelihood have used the plural verb, but yet with a 
singular reference; and he supposes that, had not the 
clause, as we be slandered, &c., suggested itself to the 
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Apostle’s mind, he would have said, and why do I not do 
evil, de.? or, and why may I not do evil, dc.? («at ri py 
motoupey Ta Kaka kK. t. A—Utrum cat ri mw) roovpev ra Kaka 
et cur non improbe ago, an kai ri wy Tolwuev Ta Kaka, et cur 
non improbe agam, Paulus dicere constituerit, de eo cum 
nemine ambigam.) Meyer, while recognizing the inter- 
blending of two constructions, holds that there is neither 
parenthesis nor ellipsis, (Grade wegen dreser Verschmelzung 
ist aber weder etwas zu parenthesiren, noch hinzuzudenken). 

Grotius felt apparently that the words should be under- 
stood in some such way as that indicated; but, not per- 
ceiving how to reach the goal he wished, he fancied that 
py Ore Stand for ére poh, which he strangely supposes mean, 
or may mean, why not? Yet Vitringa takes up and repeats 
his notion. Wall improves on it,—saying, “the sense 
would guide one to read kai ri wh; and why not?” 
Gléckler attempts to reach the same result by a more 
circuitous route, and thus by an arbitrary supplement. 
He would supplement the Apostle’s expression thus :— 
“and why is it not so, as we be slandered, &c.?” (Construirt 
aber muss werden, kat ti ph zotw ovTwe, Kadw¢ kK. T. dX.) 
Estius, with several others, hesitates between the two 
constructions, why do I not rather say, &c., and, why do 
we not rather do, &c. Oltramare, without carrying forward 
the interrogative why, would render the verse thus :—“ and 
—(as some persons who calumniate us, give out that we 
say)—shall we not do evil, that good may come?” (et 
—comme quelques personnes qui nous calomnient, nous 
prétent de le dire—ne ferous-nous pas le mal afin qui en 
arrive dw bien?) But such a translation proceeds on a 
misapprehension of the natural import of the particle y,— 
as much so almost, though in another direction, as that of 
le Févre, who regarded the particle as an objective negative, 
and rendered the expression, “and it is not the case, &c.” 
(et non est ut, kc.) 


§ 2. as we be slandered (caSec¢ BAacdnpotucta), that. is, 
as we be calumniously reported to do. The expression is 
brachylogical.—(Fritzsche, Riickert, Tholuck, Krehl, and 
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Mehring would supply zocety after BAacPnpotmeSa. But 
such an immediate complement seeins, to say the least of it, 
to be of doubtful propriety. The idea is exegetically correct. 
But the grammatical construction is questionable.)—The 
Apostle peak in the plural number,—re-entering, as it were, 
insensibly, into the consciousness of his union, not with 
the circle of the Jews, as Michaelis supposed, but with that 
extending circle of kindred spirits, Jews and Gentiles, who 
looked at the way of salvation from the same standpoint 
with himself. The impersonation which he assumed when 
he said, why am I judged? is thus only momentary. But 
the course of the argument does not deviate. For it is 
logically a matter of indifference whether the queries 
proposed in verses 7th and 8th be regarded as the utter- 
ances of a representative individual belonging to the world 
of mankind at large, or of a representative party of 
individuals. 


§ 3. and us some allege that we say, (kat xaSeéc¢ gpacty tivec 
wag Agyewv). Some would blend this clause with the former, 
so as to bring out, as the import of both, the follow- 
ing complex idea,—as some blasphemingly give out that 
we say, (kasag Praognuovytec gacty riveg iypac déyevr). 
This is the idea of van Hengel and Matthias, as also, sub- 
stantially, of Reiche. But the Apostle seems to be careful to 
cause the clauses to bifurcate ;—“as we be slandered, and as 
some affirm that we say.” And doubtless he refers to two 
distinct allegations which had obtained more or less currency 
regarding himself and his Christian brethren. The one was 
a Brace against their conduct: the other was a charge in 
Renee to their doctrine. They were, (1), calumniously re- 
ported to do evil, that good might come ; and, (2), they were 
represented as, directly or indirectly, maintaining that it was 
aright thing, in certain circumstances at least, to do as they 
were reported to do. 

It is in vain to ask for very definite answers to the ques- 
tions, Who were the calumniators? and, What was the 
occasion of the calumnies? As to the former question, Locke 
says, “It is past doubt that these were the Jews.” And 
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many critics coincide in his opinion. Theophylact, on the 
other hand, says it was the Greeks, (kat yap of “EAXnvec, 
dxovcavrec tov IlatvAov éyovroc, Ore Orov éemAsdvacev 4 
apaprtla, umepeTeplaosvoEv n xapte, EKOMY Sovv Touro, Kat 
EAeyov, Gre of Xptotiavel Aé~youvst, Torjowuey Ta Kaka iva 
tXSy ra ayaa). The opinion of Locke is probably correct 
in the main ; and yet there is no reason for supposing that it 
was the Jews alone who took up and rung changes on the 
calumnies. As to the occasion of the calumnies, it may per- 
haps have been partly biographical and historical ; but doubt- 
less it would be principally doctrinal. When the Apostle 
burst through the shackles of Judaism, and associated freely 
with the Gentiles, and not only ate with them, but dissuaded 
them from judaising ; he might, by some of his wondering 
countrymen, be honoured for his motives, while yet they 
would call in question, not only the propriety, but also the 
morality of his procedure. They might not unlikely say of 
him, He is doing evil, that good may come. But when he 
enunciated boldly his great doctrine of justification, “by 
faith without works,” it is probable that the hue and cry 
would be raised by his theological opponents, He is disparag- 
ing good works,—He is teaching that they are of no value, 
and that, as the more that sin abounds, grace will much more 
abound, the more we sin the better. It is natural to suppose 
that, as the hearts of men are somewhat alike in all ages, 
there would be, on the part of unindoctrinated Jews and 
others, a misrepresentation of Paul’s idea, somewhat similar 
to the caricature of the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
which has been more or less current among Roman Catholics 
and others, ever since the time of the Reformation. (Quod 
Paulo contigit, hodie quoque his contingit, qui gratiam et 
misericordiam det per Christum extollunt,Zuingli ;—Quod 
autem Paulo contigit, id hodie omnibus fere syncerae gratiae 
praedicatoribus usuvenit.Bullinger). To this caricature, 
indeed, and reproach, some handle was sometimes given by 
unguarded and imprudent expressions on the part of Luther 
and others. 


§ 4. we might do evil things, that good things might 
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come (roihowpev Ta Kaka iva tASy ta ayada). A Jesuitical 
principle, ultimately subversive of all moral distinctions, and 
thus, too, of the foundation of confidence between man and 
man. It is a principle to be abhorred. It is, says Bullinger, 
“a nefarious dogma” (nephariwm dogma). And yet, when 
aesthetically veiled, and allowed to bear in its hand an 
immediate bribe, it too frequently receives entertainment, 
where better things might have been expected. Sometimes 
it is even unblushingly avowed as a legitimate rule of action. 
(Solche plumpe horrible Raisonneurs giebts unter den 
Menschen, und findet man noch oft solche Raisonnemens 
bey den Christen._Rambach). It is, however, its contradic- 
tory,— We must not do evil that good may come, that is one 
of the chief moral condiments of the incorruptibility of 
churches and states. (Fumageratissima verba, non sunt 
facienda mala ut veniant bona.—Paciuchelli). Noble are the 
words of Cardinal Cajetan,—< Take note, noviciate, that 
according to sound and true doctrine, sins must never be 
chosen as means to any end whatsoever.— And, thou learned 
reader, take thou note, that since the avoiding of a worse evil 
is a kind of good, it must bea principle with us, never to do 
a lesser (moral) evil in order to avoid a greater.” (Intellige, 
novicie, quod secundum sanam veramque doctrinam, peccata 
non sunt eligenda ut media ad quemewnque bonum Jinem. 
—Adverte et tu, erudite lector, quod quia vitatiomali pejoris 
est quoddam bonum, eadem doctrina qua horremus facere 
mala ut eveniant bona, eadem horrere debemus facere mala 
ut evitemur pejora.) 

When the Apostle runs out his argument thus :— 
why yet am even I judged as a sinner? and why should 
we not do evil things, that good things may come 2— 
his second as well as his first question draws its logi- 
cal force from the “nefarious” hypothetical assumption 
which he is engaged in carrying out into absurdity, namely, 
That it would be unjust in God to punish the unrighteous- 
ness in men which sets off his righteousness. If this were 
unjust, then there would be no solid reason why men should 
not do every sort of moral evil, that God’s moral goodness 
might be contrastingly displayed. The idea, says Calvin, is 
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an “impious cavillation” (impia cavillatio). It is further, 
as Pareus observes, a fallacia accidentis. It assumes a non- 
causa pro causa. For God’s moral goodness does not require 
men’s moral evil for its display. Although, instead of being 
put into the shade, it is brought out into relief when placed 
side by side with men’s moral evil, yet no thanks to men for 
the foil. They do not cause, they merely give unwitting, 
unwilling, and unintended occasion to the lustre. 


§ 5. whose judgement is just, (dv rd Kkplua %vdiKcdv gore), 
whose judgement is iv Sky, im harmony with right. The 
word judgement (xofua), though strictly denoting only a 
judicial sentence is generally used in the New Testament 
with the subsumption of an adverse decision. (See chap. 1. 
1, 2.) This subsumed idea attaching to the term may not 
improbably have arisen from the fact, that, in consequence 
of the abounding of moral evil, the great majority of legal 
decisions are actually adverse to the parties summoned into 
court. This is true of human courts in general ; and it is 
true too,—emphatically so,—in reference to the divine 
tribunal. The term is frequently translated, in our Author- 
ized Version, condemnation and damnation. See Luke xxiii. 
40; xxiv. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 34; 1 Tim. iii. 6; Jas. ili. 1; Jude 4; 
Mat. xxiii. 14 (18); Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. xii. 2; 
1 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Tim. v. 12; and also the passage before us, 
“whose damnation is just.” The same translation is given 
by Wycliffe, (whos dampnacioun is just); by Tyndale, too, 
and in the Geneva. It is the reproduction of the Vulgate, 
(quorum damnatio justa est). Mace, Wynne, Worsley, 
Wakefield, Newcome, Cox, Sharpe, and other English 
translators, render the word condennation. And this, 
undoubtedly, is the meaning of the term. The judgement, 
or doom, or judicial sentence, is supposed to be condemna- 
atoery. (Indeed, Theophylact, in his Commentary, substitutes, 
when quoting the passage, the word cardkpima for Kpiua,— 
@v ro Kardkoma Evducdv tort.) Nevertheless, the English 
word judgement is the exact equivalent of the Greek term ; 
and Turnbull, certainly, goes altogether out of the orbit 
of a translator when he renders the term punishment. 
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It has been disputed, who are the parties referred to, 
when it said “whose judgement is right.” Many critics 
assume that it is they who calumniated the character and 
the doctrine of the Christians. This is the opinion of Theo- 
doret and Grotius, the latter of whom supposes that in the 
Apostle’s expression there is a latent prediction of the 
destruction of the Jewish city and temple, and the dispersion 
of the Jewish people, (Latenter preedicit hic Paulus urbis et 
Templi eacidium et populi dissipationem). It is also the 
opinion of Abelard, de Lyra, Pareus; and of Day, Locke, 
Whitby, le Cene; as also of Tholuck, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Sumner, Wardlaw, Mehring. But it certainly better ac- 
cords, (1), with the moral earnestness of the Apostle’s spirit; 
(2), with the fact that the reference to the slanderers of the 
Christians is only incidental and quasi-parenthetical; and, 
(3), with our ideas of what is congruous in order to 
wind up the Apostle’s argumentation in opposition to 
the wicked principle referred to in ver. 5th, and brought 
out in the query,—Is God unjust who bringeth wrath 
upon the unrighteousness which sets off his righteousness ? 
—it is more congruous to suppose that the Apostle’s 
concluding statement refers to those who do evil, that 
good may come. And this is the opinion of Aquinas, 
Cajetan, Este, Bengel; and likewise of de Wette, Fritzsche, 
Meyer; of Hodge, too, and Haldane; and Oltramare, Philippi, 
Krehl, Alford, and others. There is not, indeed, so far as 
the preceding words are concerned, a precise or sharply 
defined personal antecedent, grammatically considered, to 
which the relative can refer. But the Apostle was not 
fastidious in the structure of his sentences. And the 
relative, though thus floating somewhat loosely in relation 
to the preceding part of the verse, is clearly equivalent to 
some such expression as this,—“of ail persons who act on 
the principle referred to, the condemnation is right.” 

Heumann takes a strange view of this closing clause. 
He regards the word judgement as used extrajudicially, 
and as referring, not to what objectively terminates on 
the parties referred to by the relative, but to what sub- 
jectively emanates from them :—whose judgement (i.e., the 
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judgement of which calumniators as to the falsity of the 
doctrine that evil may be committed for the sake of good 
to come) is entirely right. (Dieser, der Jiiden, Urtheil ist 
- ganz recht, spricht Paulus, dass man nemlich nicht diirfe 
béses thun in der Absicht, dadurch etwas gutes zu erlangen.) 
But the customary judicial usage both of the word judgement 
(cofua) and of the word right (véccov) stamps this interpre- 
tation with the utmost improbability. And, moreover, it is 
scarcely conceivable that the Apostle would, in bringing 
such an argument to a close, pause to throw a wreath of laud- 
ation upon the judgement of his calumniators, who were 
also the slanderers, not only of the conduct, but likewise 
of the principles of all his Brethren in Christ. 

D. G. Herzog regards the relative whose (@v) as neuter, 
referring it to the evil things spoken of:—the condem- 
nation of which evil things is right. The interpretation 
involves, theologically, on the one hand, an intolerable 
truism, and, philologically, on the other, an intolerable 
capriciousness as regards the determination of the relative’s 
antecedent. 


§ 6. In some of the more dogmatic Commentaries, as in 
Willet’s for example, and in that of Pareus, the theological 
bearing of the Jesuitical principle condemned by the 
Apostle is discussed. Willet asks ;—“ whether God do not 
evil, that good may come thereof, in reprobating (viz, 
unconditionally) the vessels of wrath, to show his power?” 
Such is his question. It is pertinent. But he certainly 
fails to clear, in the light of his peculiar theology, the 
character of God. He says that the action referred to is 
not evil: (1.) “ Because it is God’s will, which is always just 
and holy :” (2.) Because “that which tendeth to God’s glory 
cannot be evil:” (3.) Because “that which is lawfully done 
cannot be evil.” “God,” he adds, “in rejecting some, doth 
that which he may do by lawful right, to dispose of his 
own as it pleaseth him; as no man can reprove the potter 
in making some vessels of honour, some of dishonour, of 
the same piece of clay.” (4.) “But,” continues he, “seeing 
in the end God’s rejecting and reprobating of some, viz., 
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such as by their sins deserved eternal death, appeareth to 
be most just, it must needs also be good, for that which is 
just is good.” In the last of these reasons the critic reverses 
his own theory of unconditional. reprobation. And in the 
former three he only echoingly reiterates the idea, that the 
Jesuitical principle may be to God, though not to man, a 
legitimate and right glorious rule of conduct. Pareus, a 
short time before Willet, had trodden exactly the same 
round of apologetic thought; and thus, so far as we can 
judge, Feurborn is correct when he contends that the great 
theologian of Heidelberg has violated the Apostle’s axiom. 
His whole reasoning seems simply to amount to this, that 
God is an infirnte Jesuit. 


§ 7. In coming to the conclusion of this verse,—which is 
in fact the conclusion of one of the subordinate paragraphs 
of the chapter,—Theodoret pauses, winds up the first Tome 
of his Commentary, and says, “here we would unbend a 
little, and pray the Lord that we may thoroughly under- 
stand the meaning of the Apostolical doctrine; for, assuredly, 
he who says, Ask, and ye shall receive; Seek, and ye shall 
find; Knock, and it shall be opened unto you, will give.” (ipsic 
o& évravSa tiv éosnvelav otioavtec, Kal Tov vovv diavarat- 

\ Ya , ans nN Y , 
OaVTEC, TOV OsOwkdra OTOMA AVYOWTW, KAL TOLICAVTA cvoKkwhov 

s 4 ’ , WS ? a , ‘ 
Kal Kwpor, AVUMVIJOWMEV, KAL THC aTooroXLKhe dudackaXlac TOV 
vovy Katauabciv ixerebowmev. Sdost yao Tavtwe 6 sitov, 
aireire «.7.X.) Surely it is not unbecoming or unbefitting 
that the modern critic should go and do likewise. 


VER 9. Ti ov; TIpocyémeda; Od weivrws’ spoyrice- 
oupera yae lovdatous re zai EAAnvas wévras vg’ ceocpr bee 
gives, 

Eng. Auth. Vers. What then? are we better than they ? 
No, in no wise: for we have before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles, that they are all under sin ; 


Revised Version. What then? Do we put forth pleas in 
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our own behalf? No, certainly: for we before impeached 
both Jews and Greeks of being all under sin ; 


§ 1. In reference to this verse, as to those which imme- 
diately precede, there has been diversity and conflict of 
opinion among expositors. The dissidence, indeed,—rela- 
tively to that on the other verses,—has been peculiarly 
great. It centres in the interpretation of the verb (zoos- 
xouc0a), which is translated in our authorized English 
version, are we better (than they)? Even in ancient times 
this verb seems to have occasioned no little difficulty. 
Hence the readings of the MSS. are far from being uniform. 
Neither are those readings harmonious which are imbedded 
in the old expositors, and indicated in the ancient versions. 
The dissonance of readings is so great, and the apparent 
difficulty of reaching the Apostle’s idea so formidable, that 
van Hengel, after a most scholarly investigation of the 
passage, and of the history of its interpretation, gives way 
to despair. He declares his conviction that the text, as 
generally presented, is corrupt; and he avows that it is 
quite beyond his ability to suggest its rectification. (Oratio 
mihi laborare videtur mendo librariorum: hoc autem quo 
modo tollendum sit, acutiores viri jgudicent.) We believe, 
however, with Fritzsche, that a minute and comprehensive 
examination of all the variations of the text, and the circum- 
stantialities connected with these variations, will conduct 
us to the conclusion, not only that the received reading 
is to be preferred to all the others, but also that it is per- 
fectly free from corruption. (Dubitart non potest, quin 
hic versus sine ullo mendo sit.—Fritzsche.) 


§ 2. Instead of rf otv; mpoexdussa; ob TavTWC" D* and 
G read rf odv mooxaréxouey Tepioody ; and omit ov wavTwe. 
Chrysostom, in explaining the passage, does not cite the 
words; but he quotes them at the commencement of his 
8th Homily, in explaining the Ist and 2nd verses of chap. 
iv.; and he there cites them according to the reading of 
D* and G. Theodoret reads the passage in the same way, 
with the exception that he gives the simple verb karéyopev 
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instead of the compound zpoxaréyouev. Severus gives the 
same reading with Theodoret. The Italic version (as exhi- 
bited in manuscripts d.e.g.) seems to have been made 
from the same reading, (quid ergo tenemus amplius?) 
This version is given, moreover, in Rufinus’s translation of 
Origen. It is given also in some of the MSS. of Ambro- 
siaster. The Peshito version seems to correspond. If not 
made from Theodoret’s reading, it must, we should suppose, 
have been based on an interpretation of tooeyducOa that 
made it equivalent to xaréyouev mepicodv. It omits od 
méavrwe, Vrahs 225,205] A Liko—what superiority 
then do we (possess ?—infelicitously rendered by Etheridge, 
what then, have we attained excellence ? 

E, again, reads the clause thus,—ri otv TookaTex opera, 
and adds ov wavrwe. This varies from the received text 
only to the extent of introducing xaraé into the verb, 
apparently compounding between the two readings rooeyd- 
pesa and Kkaréxouev. 

A and L give the received text, with the exception of 
having the verb in the subjunctive, roocyéucta. Suidas 
must have had this reading in his codex, for, with obvious 
reference to the passage before us, he gives the word thus in 
his Lexicon, mooeywmeSa, trobadddusSa, 7} mooCa\AwueSa. 
Valckenaer deemed the reading correct; apparently conjec- 
turing it indeed, at least in the first instance, on internal 
grounds. (Schol. in Luc. xx. 47; comp. Schediasma in loc.) 

sand B give the Received Text complete: and no doubt 
correctly. For, by assuming it as the original reading, we 
can account for all the divergencies as its mere deflected 
radiations. The reading of A and L—roosyoueSa—may 
have been a mere slip, arising from indistinct pronunciation 
on the part of a reader, or from indistinct hearing on the 
part of a writer; or it may have been a conjectural emen- 
dation on some such grounds as approved themselves to 
Valckenaer. Tooxaréyouev again would appear to have been 
a conjectural emendation on the part of some one who 
found it difficult to explain rpoeydusSa. Karéyonev TEpLaody 
would appear to have been a gloss explaining mpoxaréxousy, 
and reflecting back on verse 1st. And when either the 
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one reading or the other was adopted, ov ravrwe required 
to be struck out, as being an obvious superfluity and imper- 
tinence. Starting from any of the readings, besides that 
of § Band the Reccived Text, it is difficult to account 
for the divergencies. Starting from the Recewed Text, we 
can see into the genesis of all the variations. 


§ 8. Whatthen? Dowe defend ourselves ?—Do we screen 
ourselves ? that is, Do I, as a Jew, stand on the defensive 
in relation to the Jews?—do I, in maintaining the fact of 
their prerogative and preeminence, screen them in relation 
to the charge of unrighteousness ’—Do I put forward pleas 
in their behalf ?—It is thus that we would render and 
interpret the first three words of the verse, (ri ovv; 
TPOEX OMEN 5) 

The matter of difficulty, and the matter of moment, is to 
determine the import of the verb (mposydpeca). 

The great body of expositors, both ancient and modern, 
have supposed that it must mean, do we excel? This is 
the translation of the Vulgate (precellimus eos ?). It is 
adopted and approved of by Erasmus (who gives as a 
synonym praestamus ’). Le Fevre, Calvin, Beza, and 
Grotius, accord. Luther's version is similar, Have we an 
advantage ? (Haben wir einen Vortheil). The Dutch 
versions, old and new, correspond, (old, Hebben wij voor- 
deel ?—new, Zijn wij witnemender?), Tyndale’s is analo- 
gous, Ave we better than they ?—a translation which has 
descended into our Authorized Version. It corresponds with 
Erasmus’s paraphrase,—Nwm potiores sumus? ‘The English 
Geneva version is, Are we more excellent? The French 
Geneva is identical (Sommes nous plus excellens?) It is 
Calvin’s version. Diodati’s corresponds, (Habbiamo nov 
qualche eccellenza?).—It is, however, an insuperable objec- 
tion to this interpretation of the verb, that it is absolutely 
without precedent. The verb in the active voice, (mpoéxetv) 
does mean, in the neuter branch of its import, to ewcel. 
But it has no such import in the middle voice. The 
most learned of those who contend for the interpre- 
tation make the admission. (Die Sprache steht insofern 
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entgegen, als wns nicht nur jedes Beispiel eines ahnlichen 
Gebrauches fehlt, sondern auch die Medialform fiir diese 
Bedeutung der innern Wahrscheinlichkeit entbehrt.—Riickert.) 
The meaning attached to the term is thus a mere invention, 
springing out of a supposed exegetical necessity. Grotius, 
feeling that he should say something in defence of it, says 
that the middle is used Attically for the active. Wittich and 
Boysen,—though as out of their own cathedra,—echo his 
affirmation. In the scholia of Ecumenius the active voice is 
again and again quietly substituted for the middle. And 
the mass of the modern critics who support the interpreta- 
tion vindicate themselves by saying that the exigency of the 
passage demands the attribution to the middle of the signi- 
fication of the active. See Kéllner, de Wette, Schrader, 
Riickert (second edit.), Baumgarten-Crusius, Oltramare, 
Maier, Philippi, Hodge, Jowett, Wordsworth, &c. 

But there is another objection to this interpretation. Jt 
seems to be out of joint with the context. For, in the first 
place, if the reference of the term were to privilege, do we 
excel (in privilege)? and if, as is generally assumed by the 
expositors who contend for the interpretation, the question 
be proposed in the name of the Jews, then it seems to be a 
strange question, after what has been asked and answered in 
verses Ist and 2nd,—“ What then is the superiority of the 
Jew? or what the advantage of circumcision? Much in 
every respect.’ In this 9th verse the Apostle answers his 
question by an expression, (od révrwe), which must either 
mean, 70, certainly, or not at all, or not inall respects. But 
if, in the second place, it be assumed, as is generally the case, 
that the question has—as might be expected, it is contended, 
from the middle voice—(see Oltramare, Jatho, Lange, &e,)— 
a reference to what is subjective, or to character,—do we excel 
(in character) ’—then there was really no occasion for the 
question on the one hand, and there is no answer to it on the 
other, or, at least, no vindication of the answer. (1), There 
was no occasion for the question :—for, from the Apostle’s 
standpoint, in relation to the universal necessity of seeking 
Justification by faith, it was a matter of no significance 
whether the Jews in general were better in character than 
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the Gentiles in general, or whether the reverse were the 

case. The necessity of seeking justification by means of faith 
does not spring from any “bad preeminence ” in sinfulness. 

It springs from the mere fact of sinfulness, without having 
any respect whatsoever to the question of degrees. Then, 

(2), even although there had been occasion for proposing the 

question, yet the Apostle,—in his answer in verses 10-19,does 

not, as a matter of fact, show that the Jews in general were 
on an equality, as to amount of wickedness, with the Gentiles 
in general. _He only shows, without instituting any com- 
parison between the two classes, that they were all exceed- 
ingly sinful. Moreover, it is difficult to see the connection 
of the question with what goes before. When the Apostle 
says, what then? the then seems to intimate that he is looking 
back over the ground which he had just been traversing. 

And when he adds, do we excel (in character)? we should 
have expected that something or other in what precedes was 
fitted to suggest the question. But there is certainly noth- 

ing in verses 3—8 that seems to prompt such a query. And 
if it be supposed,—as it is by Melancthon, Calvin, Bengel, 
and others,—that the Apostle returns from his digression in 
verses 8—8 to the subject which is introduced in verse Ist, 

then we still fail to find anything to suggest the question, 
when we assume that it refers to character, rather than to 
privilege, to that which is subjective rather than to that 
which is objective. If we should imagine, on the other hand, 
that the question refers to privilege rather than to character, 
we are confounded by the collision of the answers which 
are given by the Apostle in the two places respectively. Wee 
must, then, abandon that interpretation of the verb which 
would make it mean, do we excel ? 

Some would understand the word as being in the passive 
voice, and would translate it, are we excelled ? This interpre- 
tation is suggested in one of Ccumenius’s scholia, (nuete 
mpoedh@Onuev;). It was revived by Cocceius, (superumur ?). 
It is propounded again by Wetstein, (who quotes in support 
of it Plutarch, on The Contradictions of the Stoics, p. 1088, 
ed. 1599), ovrw rotg ayavot¢g Tact TavTa qT POONKEL, KaT OVOLY 
rpoexouevorg 07d TOV Arde, 80 these things—viz., self-com- 
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placency and self-applause—are becoming in all the good, 
who are in no wise excelled by Jupiter. It is adopted by 
Cramer and Michaelis; by Matthias too; and by Mehring 
also. Riickert, in his first edition, gave in his adhesion 
to it; but in his second he surrendered it as untenable. It 
is tenable, indeed, so far as regards the philology of the 
word. But it seems to be untenable so far as the exegesis 
of the passage is concerned. In CEcumenius the question 
is supposed to be proposed by a Gentile in relation to the 
Jews. A similar opinion is expressed by Cocceius, (ita erit 
questio gentium). It is contended for by Mehring. But there 
is certainly nothing in the context to warrant the intrusion 
of such a questioner. The other patrons of the translation 
regard the question as proposed by the Jews in relation to 
the Gentiles. (Si vera sunt, quae dicis, gravius nos pec- 
camus, quam gentes aliae, tisque pejores sumus; allaene 
ergo nobis praestant, populo Dei electo?-Wetstein.) And 
the answer (ov 7dvrwe) is supposed to be, either, not at all, 
or, not altogether. But there is really no such distinct 
antithesis, in verses 3—8, between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
as to warrant the supposition that, the latter were very 
prominently before the Apostle’s mind when he commenced 
the 9th verse. And if we suppose that he was bridging 
over the space covered by verses 3—8, and returning to the 
subject-matter of verses 1 and 2, then, if the question, are 
we excelled? refers to privilege, it has been answered already 
in verse 2nd. But if it refer to character, it has really 
no relation to verses 1 and 2. Besides, if it refer to 
character, as Wetstein supposes, there is,—as Riickert ac- 
knowledges,—(1), no occasion in all that goes before for 
proposing it. The Apostle had never said anything that was 
fitted to suggest that the Gentiles in general are less sinful 
than the Jews in general. And, (2), there is nothing in what 
comes after to show that the Jews in general were either 
superior, or equal, in character, to the Gentiles. The ques- 
tion, then,—are we Jews excelled (by the Gentiles) ’—seems 
to be altogether out of place in such a discussion as the 
Apostle has on hand. 

Some other critics, believing, with those of the last class, 
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that the verb is in the passive, and yet not approving of the 
interpretation, are we excelled ?—have rendered the word, 
in a manner which brings out almost the opposite pole of 
idea, ave we preferred? Cocceius propounded this interpre- 
tation, as an alternative, in his Commentary; and he had, 
at an earlier period, decided for it in his Diagrammata. 
Reiche, in his Exposition, repropounded the interpretation, 
without any reference to Cocceius; and he explained in 
accordance with it the passage which Wetstein adduced from 
Plutarch. Moses Stuart, too, gives the same interpretation (and 
borrowed, in his second edition, Reiche’s blunder in reference 
to the meaning of the term in Plutarch). Olshausen also 
accepted it. So has Vaughan, and, after him, as is his wont, 
Colenso. But, in his Critical Commentary, Reiche has with- 
drawn his imprimatur from the interpretation, and acknow- 
ledges that there are no examples found of such a use of the 
word. The reason for the withdrawal is a good one. And 
there is this other good reason for it in addition,—though it 
is an exegetical one. ‘The answer to the query, as the 
query was originally given by Reiche,—and before him by 
Cocceius,—and whether the answer be no certainly, or not 
at all, or not altogether,—is to all appearance at variance 
with ver. 2nd, in which it is said that the preference given 
to the Jews was “muchin every respect.” In verses 10—19, 
moreover, the Apostle does not proceed to show, as we 
should have expected if Reiche’s original hypothesis had 
been correct, that no preference is accorded to the Jews. He 
merely adduces passages to prove that they are exceedingly 
sinful, This interpretation too, then, must be renounced. 

One other interpretation of the disputed word,—though 
branching out into a variety of developments,—remains : 
and the Apostle’s real idea must, we apprehend, be found 
in one of its phases. This interpretation proceeds on the 
assumption that the verb is in the middle voice,and has, 
as distinguished from its use in the active voice on the one 
hand, and its use in the passive on the other, a proper 
medial import. 

This medial import was originally exceedingly simple,— 
to have or to hold (something) before oneself. See Homer: 

H 
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Iliad, xvii. 354, 355,—and they who stood around Patroclus 
were protected on every side with shields, and held their 
spears before them, i. e., before themselves, (19d 8? Sobpar’ 
Zxovro). See also Hom. Od. iii. 8,—and they had before 
them, i. e., before themselves, nine bulls for each bench of 
five hundred men, (cai ToovXovTo EkdaTON? Ivéa ravpouc). 
See also Aristophanes, Vubes, 1388,—and taking thee (a 
child) in my hands, I would carry thee out of doors, and 
hold thee before me, (k¢y@ AaBwv Sipate e€Epepov av, Kat 
moovoxdunv os)—Such then,—to hold before oneself,—was 
the primary import of this verb in the middle voice. 

Closely allied to the idea of holding (something) before 
oneself, is the idea of holding forth something for oneself, 
or, in one’s own behalf. And hence a second stage in the 
development of the meaning of the word, as may be noticed 
in that variety of the term, rpotcyoua. See, for example, 
Thucydides, iii. 58,—ye received us when we had voluntarily 
submitted, and were holding out owr hands, (viz., for mercy 
to ourselves); and it isa rule with the Greeks not to slay 
such, (Sr ékdvrac te AaPere, Kul xElpac To0icXomévoug,—O 








88 vduog roic “EAXnoe py xrefvew rodtove). See also 
Thucyd, iii. 66, where the same expression occurs. The 
hands were held out, in the behalf of those who held them 
out. The action was a dumb pleading in behalf of oneself. 
It indicated a desire that the stroke of vengeance should 
be arrested. The word zpoéxonae hence, and zpotcxonat, 
came to be used when other things besides hands were put 
forth in self-defence. Words, and the things represented 
by words, may be thus put forth. Hence Thucydides says, 
i. 140,—Let none of you think that we shall go to war for a 
trifle, if we do not rescind the decree concerning the 
Megareans,—which (rescission) in particular they hold 
forth would arrest the war, (imep padtota mpovxovra, si 
kaSaosSeln, py av ylyvecSar tov wéAsuov). The Lacede- 
monians held forth for themselves,—on their side of the case, 
—and in defence of the attitude which they had asswmed,— 
that the abrogation by the Athenians of the decree con- 
cerning the Megareans would cut off occasion for going to 
war. This was their plea, The scholiast explains rpovyovrat 
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here by e0BddXovrar, and Thomas Magister gives the same 
explanation. He says, od pdvov Tooltcxw Kal tootcxouat, 
To TeOBAAouat, adda Kat Teogyoua. He then quotes a 
passage of Sophocles, to be afterwards adduced; and adds 
this passage of Thucydides. Suidas quotes the same 
passage, and explains the word by rpo4dXovrat, mporelvovot. 
In his third Book, 68th chapter, Thucydides speaks again 
of the conditions, which before the siege the Lacedemonians 
proposed, or held forth, to the Platwans, that they should be 
neutral, (& 7d row Tepitetx(CeaSar ToLaXovTO avToic KOLVOdE 
sivat x. t. EEjc). The proposal was that which the Lacede- 
monians put forth on their part, and thus, in a manner, in 
their own cause, and for their own advantage. It was 
what they pleaded for. (In this passage, too, the scholiast 
explains tpoicxovro by mgoe3édAovro.) So in Book iv. 
87, we read again,—from the mouth of Brasides the Lace- 
demonian,—«i © éguov ratra mootoxopuevov, but if when I 
propose these things, that is, when I, on my side of the case, 
propose these things. Brasides, in making the proposal, was 
pleading the cause of his own people, the Lacedemonians. 
The idea of putting forth as a plea is involved. This same 
idea is very strikingly involved in an expression of Sophocles, 
—referred to by Thomas Magister,—Antig. 80. Ismene 
had urged that it would be madness to attempt the burial 
of their brother’s corpse, against the will of the citizens; 
and the chafed Antigone replies —(od piv 748’ av moodyou’ 
eyo 6& 6 Tapov | xXda0v0 adeAPy giATarw Topsbcopuat, )p— 
you may, if you will, bring forward these things as a plea, 
—(you may plead these things in defence of yourself if you 
please,—you may excuse yourself with these things as you 
please),—but I assuredly shall go and bury my darling 
brother: (dw magst das vorschiitzen,Schneider).—In all 
these passages we see the proper medial import of the verb. 
It means to hold (something) before oneself—to put forth 
(something) for oneself—to put forth (something) as a plea 
wm one’s own behalf. Hesychius,—as well as the scholiast 
on Thucydides, and Thomas Magister,—explains the word 
by mpoBdéAXoua. With undoubted reference to the passage 
before us, he says, mooexXuesa, mooBadrAduesa. And on 
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moofsaAoua the idea is very emphatically impressed of 
throwing forward (something) on one’s own part, by way 
of defence, and, in the case of judicial defence, or of moral 
defence in general, by way of plea. Such a defence, whether 
material, or juridical, or logical, was a mod(3Anna. 

This proper medial import of the verb is, under one phase 
or another, attached to it, in the passage before us, by 
Valckenaer, and Venema; by Ernesti too, and Morus, Koppe, 
Jaspis, D. G. Herzog; and by Wahl, and Gléckler (n the 
end), and Benecke, Fritzsche, Meyer, Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, 
i. 443); by Krehl too, and Naebe, Reiche (ultimately), and 
Ewald, Theodor Schott, Rilliet, &c. It is said by Fritzsche, 
Reiche, and others, that Henry August Schott is also a 
patron of the medial interpretation of the verb. And it is 
true that at one time he was. In the Ist edition of his 
New Testument (1805) his translation of the verb was, 
“Have we an excuse?” (swppetitne nobis excusatio?) This 
version he repeated in the 1809 issue; and again in the 
revised edition of 1811. But in the 3rd and greatly re-revised 
edition of 1825,—published long before Fritzsche’s Commen- 
tary, or Reiche’s Exposition,—Schott renounced the medial 
rendering, and translated the word, “Do we excel (the 
Gentiles)?” (Praestamusne gentilibus?) And this rendering 
is retained in the final edition. 

Some of the critics named,—such as Koppe and Ewald, — 
divide the entire verse into two interrogative clauses, and 
drop from the second the ratiocinative particle for (yap) :— 
“What shall we then allege as an excuse? Have we not 
proved already that all the Jews, as well as the Gentiles, 
are under sin?” (Was sollen wir nun vorschiitzen? Bewiesen 
wir nicht tiberhaupt schon voraus dass Judéer sowohl als 
Griechen unter Stinde seien?-Ewald.) But, besides other 
objections to this mode of construing the verse, it is an in- 
superable obstacle to its admission, that it ignores, and must 
ignore, the particle for :—(gecto ydo post teonriacducSa.— 
Koppe. He renders the second clause thus, Vonne omnino 
supra declaravi et demonstravi Judaeos omnes non minus 
poenis divinis esse obnoxios, quam LEthnicos?) Ernesti 
agrees with Koppe and Ewald in throwing the first three 
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words into an interrogative clause,—< What pretext—what 
excuse—shall we then employ?” (Was wollen wir also 
vorwenden ?),—but, as he apparently leaves the remainder of 
the verse as it stands in the Received Text, the single query 
into which he gathers the first three words would have 
required to have been followed by the adjectival expression, 
none assuredly, (ovdiv wavtwe), instead of the adverbial 
one, no certainly, or, not at all, (od mavtwe). Jaspis took 
the same view of the construction as Ernesti:—(quanam 
igitur excusatione uti possumus?) So Herzog;—but cer- 
tainly not Meyer and Fritzsche, as is alleged by The Five 
Clergymen. Hofmann, however, and Theodor Schott take 
the same view, (womit decken wir wns also?—-Hofmann.— 
Was halten denn wir vor uns zum Schutz ?—Schott). 
Hofmann would represent the relation of the query to the 
following adverbial negation thus,—* With what do we then 
defend ourselves? We do not defend ourselves at all.” 
Theodor Schott’s idea is an echo of Hofmann’s, (Paulus 
kann um so leichter mit einem blossem ov ravrwe antworten, 
als diese Worte eigentlich gar nicht Antwort sind, sondern 
mehr nur eine zu der schon in der Frage selbst als ener 
rhetorischen liegenden Verneinung hinzutretende Bekraf- 
tigung). But such an expedient in interpretation,—doing 
such violence to the natural inter-relations of clauses,—is 
utterly inadmissible, except at least as the very last resort. 
Valckenaer’s interpretation so far corresponds with that of 


_Ernesti, Jaspis, Hofmann, and Schott; but by throwing the 


verb into the subjunctive, (tpoexwueva), he introduces still 
greater difficulty into the succeeding clause, in as much as 
we should have expected,—even if the adverb, instead of 
the adjective, were admissible,—that the subjective negative | 
(uh) would have been employed, instead of the objective 
(ov). 

Morus translates the expression —“ Have we a pretext ?” 
(num praetextus nobis est ?). Fritzsche’s version still more 
exactly represents the force or energy that is expressed by 
the verb,—“ Do we use a pretext?” (utimurne practextu), 
that is, “Do we look about for excuses for our sins?” (cir- 


cumspicimusne peccatorum excusationes ?). Krehl accords 
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with Fritzsche. Reiche supposes that the Apostle, though 
using the plural number, is speaking strictly in his own 
individual person, but speaking nevertheless of bis action 
in reference to his countrymen,—“ Do I throw a shield (over 
the sins of the Jews)?” (Num peccatis Judeworum clypeum 
quasi praetendo!’—num ea excuso!—num Judeorum pat- 
ronwm ago?) Benecke’s version is,—“ Have we a defence?” 
(Haben wir noch einen Vorwand?) Meyer's corresponds, 
(Haben wir vorschutz?) But in his 4th edition he has very 
decidedly improved the form of his translation, (Schiitzen 
wir vor?).—Amid all this variety, there is loyalty to the 
medial import of the verb. And this loyalty is something 
of moment ;—more especially when we take into considera- 
tion that some of the critics specified sit on the very highest 
bench of scholarship. 

We have expressed our strong dissent from those who 
combine the two interrogations into one-—What do we put 
Jorward then as a plea? The adverbial negative expression 
(ov wavtwe) which succeeds, is, as we have said, incon- 
sistent with the coalition. And yet there is a reason why 
so many distinguished critics have proposed the amalgama- 
tion. Without it the verb is used absolutely. And such 
an absolute use of the word has been thought by them to 
be unlikely. But we see not why it should be viewed 
with philological suspicion. It is true, indeed, that in the 
comparatively limited number of passages in which the 
word is found in the middle voice, it is, as a matter of fact, 
almost always construed with the accusative of the object, 
or objects, held forth. Nevertheless, there is nothing in the 
nature of the word to render its use in an absolute way, 
an & priori improbability. And it is noticeable that the 
kindred word zreof34AXopua, which is so often employed by 
the old scholiasts and lexicographers to explain zpoéyouar, 
is, in well-accredited cases, used absolutely. It is so, in 
reference to physical self-defence, in Demosthenes, for in- 
stance, lst Philip. 51, when, in describing the unscientific 
way in which barbarians fight pugilistically, he says of 
“one of them,” that mpoSdad\A\coSa & Fj Brérev evavrior 
ovr oldev ovr’ eSére1, he has neither skill nor will to defend 
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himself, (to forefend himself, viz., by proper fencing), or to 
look his antagonist steadily in the face (viz., so as to watch 
the eyes, and thus anticipate the movements of the hands). 
Xenophon, in his Cyropaedia, ii. 3. 10, uses the word in 
the same manner,—«al éy@, tpn, 2x madiov evSie piv Too~ 
BarXAcoSat yriotaunv ed Tobrov btw wunv TANYhososal— 
and I, said he, wnderstood from a child how to put myself 
at once in a self-defending attitude—to fence—before any 
one from whom I anticrpated a blow. He acquired this 
“accomplishment” without training, he says. For, adds 
he, “so far from being trained to it, I was even punished, « 
Tooparotuny, if I fenced.” The absolute use, then, of apo- 
PdAXoua is indisputable—to throw forward (the hands or 
something else) in self-defence. And it seems to us that 
it is probable that wooéxouai is used similarly by Herodotus, 
ii. 42, where, in reference to the Egyptian ram-headed 
Noum (Num or Chnum) whom he designates Jupiter, he 
says that the Thebans allege “that Hercules (Hermes) 
wished exceedingly to see Jupiter, who, however, was' 
unwilling to show himself; but that at length, on Hercules 
insisting, rov Ala pnyavijoacSal, Kody éxdeloavta, mooéxso- 
Sai re tiv Kkepadry atoraydvra Tov KpLOU, kal, évovvra TO 
vakoc, orw of éwurdy emidéSar, Jupiter contrived, having 
flayed aw vam, both to screen himself,—having cut off the 
head of the ram (and no doubt put it on, like a helmet),— 
and, having enveloped himself in the skin, thus to show 
himself to him. But, whatever may be made of this 
passage of Herodotus,* there can be no reasonable room for 


*The passage,—assuming the correctness of the text,—is somewhat 
involved, interpret it as we may. It has puzzled considerably commenta- 
tors and translators. The following are some of the English versions, 
which have been given to it :— 

“ At last, Jupiter, yielding to his importunity, contrived this artifice :— 
Hawing separated the head from the body of a ram, and flayed the whole 
carcase, he put on the skin with the wool, and in that form showed himself to 
Hercules.” Littlebury 


“In consequence of his repeated importunity, the god, in compliance, used 
the following artifice :—he cut off the head of a ram, and, covering himself 
with the skin, showed himself in that form to Hercules.” - Beloe 

<< At last, in consequence of the earnest entreaties of Hercules, Jupiter 
made use of the following artifice :—having skinned a ram, and cut off the 
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doubting that the word is used absolutely by the Apostle 
Paul in the passage before us, and that it means, Do we 
put forth pleas in self-defence? that is, Do we defend 
ourselves (before the tribunal of God) ?—Do we stand on the 
defensive (as regards our title to glory, honour, and 
immortality)’—Do we bring forward a plea in bar of a 
condemnatory sentence ?—Do I, a Jew, bring forth a plea 
in behalf of the Jews?—Do we, in this way, screen 
ourselves ? 


head, he placed it before him, and covering himself with the fleece, showed 
himself in that manner to him.” Laurent 


“At length, as Hercules persisted in his endeavours, Jupiter adopted the 
Jollowing device :—flaying a ram, he put the horned scalp of the head he 
had severed on his own, and clothed himself with the fleece ; thus attired he 
showed himself.” Isaae Taylor 

** At length, when Hercules persisted, Jove hit on a device—to flay a 
ram, and, cutting of the head, hold the head before him, and cover himself 
with the fleece. In this guise he showed himself to Hercules,” 

Rawlinson 


None of these translations are quite satisfactory. Littlebury and Beloe, 
~—perplexed no doubt by the word,—take no account of it whatsoever. 
Laurent,—overlooking its dependence, as an infinitive, on MNXavicacSat, 
and the co-relative dependence of the succeeding éwutdy émidé£at, —sup- 
posed that the word means that Jupiter held (the head of the vam) before 
him. Rawlinson,—though seeing the dependence of the first infinitive, at 
least, on payXanjcacSa, nevertheless took Laurent’s view of its import. 
So did Schweighaenser. So did Larcher. And yet the Egyptian god, to 
whom Herodotus is referring, is ram-headed. He does not merely hold 
the head of a ram before him; he has it on him, as if it were his own 
head, Isaac Taylor understood this, and, feeling persuaded that Herodotus 
could not be making any discordant representation, he has expressed the 
idea in his translation. But he has dexterously avoided, nevertheless, 
any reference to mpo¢yesSa. He did not sce the relation to pnyavi- 
cacSa of the two co-relative infinitives. But yet nothing seems more 
certain than that Baehr is right in affirming the conjoint dependence of 
these two intinitives, (eqguidem infinitivos sequentes ab ipso verbo PNXavicacSae 
pendere dixerim). Kriiger, too, distinctly perceived the dependence of 
TooexXectar, (-unxanjoacSar Te0éxecSat habe das Mitiel, den Ausweg, er- 
grifen sich vorzuhalten); but he missed the real import of the word. 
Herodotus and Paul mutually illustrate one another. Jupiter really 
screened himself. He defended himself (from the gaze of the too prying 
Hercules) by having and holding before himself, all round and round his 
imperial head, the corresponding parts that constituted the head of the ram. 
And yet he showed himself, in a sense,—enveloped and screened in the 
fleece of the ram. 
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We shall now pass on to consider the component parts 
of the verse in detail :— 


§4. What then ? (Ti otv;) In the scholia of Hcumenius 
there is hesitation expressed whether these words should be 
regarded as a distinct interrogation, or as welded with the 
following verb into one query. We have seen that not a 
few modern critics have adopted the welding plan,—reading 
the words in continuance—évy ovvereia, as it is expressed 
by Cicumenius. And we might add to those already 
mentioned, Mace, Bolten, Heberden, Cox, Peile, &. The 
fact, however, that the answer is adverbial, not at all, or 
not altogether, or no certainly, (ov mavrwe), and not adjec- 
tival, none at all, (oddtv ravrwe), is, as we have intimated, 
decisive reason for the division of the introductory words 
into two distinct questions. The question, What then ? is 
elliptical, and may be supplemented thus, What is the case 
then ? (Ti ovv éoriv; see Acts xxi. 22; 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 
26), or, as Luther gives it, What shall we say then ? (rt obv 
épovpev ;—see Rom. iv. 1; vi. 1; 1x. 14, 30). The expression 
indicates a pause in the Apostle’s reasoning, during which he, 
as it were, gathers himself up for a new start; while he is 
careful, at the same time, to quicken the intelligence of his 
readers into sympathy with himself, so as to carry them 
along with him. What then /—How stands the case (viz., 
with us Jews)? The particle then (ovv) most naturally 
refers to the preceding paragraph (verses 1—8) as a whole; 
so that the mind is carried back, in its review, to the main 
idea of the paragraph,—namely, that the advantage pos- 
sessed by the Jew, in his pecular relations and institutions, 
is much in every respect What then?” Itis as if the 
Apostle were to say,—Since it is the case that the preroga- 
tives of the Jew, whatever use or abuse may be made of 
them, are much in every respect, what then ? 


§ 5. Do we bring forward pleas in behalf of owrselves ? i. e., 
im bar of a sentence of condemnation against ourselves, 
(rpoexduesa;). The Apostle, in his pause, has re-entered into 
intercommunion of consciousness with his countrymen in 
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general. In thé preceding verse, in which he says, “as we 
be blasphemed,” he was realizing his union, not, as Michaelis 
supposes, with his fellow-countrymen in general, but with 
his fellow-Christians in particular. In the 7th verse, again, 
in which he says, “ why yet am even I judged as a sinner ?” 
—he was throwing himself, in consciousness, into the far 
larger community of the mass of the human world, why am 
even I, as a unit of the world at large, yet judged as a 
sinner ? But in the 5th verse he had, as now again in 
the 9th, identified himself, for logical purposes, with the 
mass of his countrymen, even although profoundly realizing 
their opposition to the Gospel of Christ,—“if owr un- 
righteousness sets off the righteousness of God, (as it really 
does), what shall we say?” The Apostle, thus, in his large- 
heartedness and many-sidedness, finds, as it were, numerous 
doors in his own spirit which he can successively open, and 
out of which his sympathies can go, now toward his fellow- 
Christians of the Gentiles, now towards his fellow-Christians 
of the Jews, now toward all his fellow-Christians, whether 
Gentiles or Jews, now toward the mass of his countrymen, 
though, in general, unbelieving, and now toward the mass of 
his fellow-men at large. The rapidity with which he opens 
door after door in his spirit, and, communicating outward 
for a moment, shuts them again, sometimes occasions to the 
expositor a little difficulty in determining the specific atti- 
tude and direction of his consciousness. The lambent 
flame of his ardent spirit turns, flickeringly and rapidly, 
hither and thither. But in such a case as the present, 
the connection seems to make it evident that he is speaking, 
not, as Theodor Schott supposes, in the name of men in 
general, (wir Menschen alle), but in the name of Jews in 
general. He speaks in their name, and yet, as in verse 
5th, he gives utterance rather to his own conception of the 
state of their case, than to theirs. He realizes, in conscious- 
ness, his union with the Jews in general; but he looks at 
their position from his own particular standpoint, and in 
his own peculiar light. And hence in asking, Do we, in 
maintaining that the prerogative of the Jews is much in . 
every respect, bring forth a plea for the justification of owr 
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moral state, and in defence of our right to everlasting life 
and glory in the kingdom of heaven ?—in asking this ques- 
tion, and in answering it as he does, (ov Tavrwe), he does 
not mean that there would be none among his country- 
men who would be ready to defend themselves in judgement. 
He means that when he himself speaks in reference to them, 
and as far as possible in their behalf, and as one of them, he 
will not, and does not, and cannot, speak in the way of 
defence. He cannot plead, Not Guilty. He was profoundly 
convinced that guilt was attaching to himself for his own 
unrighteousness. And he was equally sure that it was 
attaching to all his countrymen, for theirs. Such is the 
significance of the Apostle’s identification of himself with 
the mass of his countrymen when he says “we.” We do 
not recognize in the fact,—with Calvin,—any evidence of 
what may strictly be called “a holy artifice,” (sanctum 
artyficvum). We recognize, on the other hand, a perfectly 
unartificial simplicity of spontaneous intercommunion and 
sympathy. 


§ 6. No, certainly, (ob tavtwe). Such, perhaps, may be as 
good a translation as is practicable of the original expres- 
sion. The negative adverb,—the no,—should be betoned in 
reading, so that the voice, after pausing upon it, may add, 
in an under-toue, and subordinately, the universal adverb, 
as an additament that is expressly intended to confirm the 
negation :—No,—by all means no. (See Winer, iii. 61, 4 f.) 
There is thus a shade of difference between the expression 
and our more peremptory negation, not at all; although 
the phrases are in some respects analogous. Oty éAwe and 
ov wavy are more precisely coincident with our not at all, 
or with the French point du tout. There is reason, indeed, 
to believe that the Apostle, reversing the order of the words, 
would have said ravtwe ov, had he intended to bring out 
the precise idea which is indicated conventionally by our 
expression, not at all, or by no means. (See 1 Cor. xvi. 12; 
Hom. J. viii. 450, &¢.) Beza has put a comma between 
the adverbs, inasmuch as he looks upon them as _ transposed. 
Piscator follows in his wake. They render the expression, 
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“by no means,” (nullo modo). The version of the Vulgate 
corresponds, (neqguaquam). Theophylact’s explanation is 
identical, (ob mavrwe, avti ovdauwc). Tyndale’s version, 
followed by the Geneva and our Authorized English Version, 
is consentaneous :—no, in no wyse. But such a meaning 
of the two adverbs, when they are closely welded together, 
and in the order in which they stand in our text, is, to say 
the least of it, uncommon. (See, especially, Mehring, im Loc.) 
The passages cited in support of it by Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Reiche, and others, are not quite decisive. (The passage 
from Theognis, 305,.0f kaxol o¥ mavtwe KaKkol ik yaoTe0c 
yeyovacwv, seems simply to mean, “the evil were not, cer- 
tainly, evil from birth:” and the passage from the Epistle 
to Diognetus, 9, ov ravtwe épnddpusvog Totg auapThmacww 
nuwv, GAN avexyduevoc, while undoubtedly susceptible of the 
translation, by no means rejoicing in our sins, may with 
‘equal propriety be rendered, not, certainly, rejoicing over our 
sins, but enduring them. The ov should be closely con- 
nected with the participle é¢ndduevoc.) It is, at all events, 
the case, that in the overwhelming majority of instances in 
which the adverbs are welded together, in the order in 
which they stand before us, they mean, not altogether, not 
wholly, not im every respect. In other words, the negative 
qualifies and limits the universal: the universal does not 
(as in @avtwe ov, and ov wavv, and ovy’ bAwe) explain and 
intensify the negative, by opening up, as it were, an un- 
limited field for the scope of the negation. This meaning 
of not altogether is apparently attached to the phrase in 
1 Cor. v. 10,—the only other passage in the New Testament 
in which the combination occurs. The passage, at all 
events, cannot admit the translation, not at all. And in 
the passage before us, the translation, not altogether, not in 
all respects, has been given to the phrase by Grotius, . 
Wetstein, Whitby, Wittich; Morus too, and Flatt; Kéllner, 
also, and van Hengel, Matthias, Umbreit, Mehring, &c. 
But this rendering is, of course, inconsistent with the correct 
interpretration of the preceding verb, 


§ 7. For we before impeached both Jews and Greeks of 
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being all under sin, (rooyrtacdusSa yao lovdatove re Kai 
"EXAnvag mavrac bp apapriav civac). This clause exhibits 
the reason, or at least a reason, why the Apostle, as a 
representative of the Jews, did not, and would not, and 
could not, put in pleas for them. It would be utter incon- 
sistency to attempt any such defence: for he had in the 
preceding part of this very epistle——namely, in chap. i. 
18—32, and in chap. ii. 1—29,—“ impeached both Jews and 
Gentiles of being all under sin,” and maintained that they 
were without excuse, (avaroAdynrot). See chap. i. 20; ii. 1. 
The we, involved in the verb, is of course the Apostle himself. 
The use of the plural in such a relationship as this, is, in his 
case, an instinct of modesty. He partially merges out of 
view his individuality. See chap. i. 5. 

_ Erasmus Schmid takes a peculiar view of the verb, which 
we have rendered, we before impeached, (reoynttacdueda). 
He regards it as being in the passive ;— We have been already 
impeached, namely, by the law, (jam ante-accusati sumus 
per legem): and he adds that he will not criticise, because 
he does not understand, Beza’s translation, ante criminati 
sumus, (we before impeached). Good Homer, we presume, 
had been nodding. 

Instead of the compound verb, “we before accused,” 
(arpoyttacduesa), the MSS. D* and G_ read, we impeached, 
(yriacaucSa). The Vulgate version corresponds, (cawsati 
sumus) ; and so the Italic, as represented in the MSS. de. g. 
Mill approves of the reading (Proleg. 450), and imagines that 
some scholiast had added the preposition before (apé) to 
make the reference to the preceding part of the epistle 
more express. But, as the variation occurs in those codices 
which present the most corrupt reading of the preceding 
clause of the verse, we think that the other critical editors 
have done wisely in dissenting from the opinion of Mill, and 
retaining the compound verb. 

The word is translated in our Authorized Version, we have 
before proved. Tyndale, followed by the Geneva, had given 
a similar translation, we have already proved. Luther’s 
version had led the way, “we have proved above,” (wir 
haben droben bewiesen). Wycliffe’s was similar,—we have 
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schewid by skile. Géschen’s translation corresponds, (antea 
enim probuvimus). The Peshito is analogous, we have before 
determined, or decided, as both Etheridge and Murdock trans- 
late the term, or concluded, as Reusch renders it. (Soe 
<oma). Dionsyius & Ryckel’s version corresponds, (ration- 
abilitur declaravimus). But such a way of rendering the 
word is aside from the precise idea of the original. For the 
reference is not to logical demonstration, but to forensic 
accusation. Calvin noticed this, (verbum airiacba, quod hic 
usurpat Paulus, proprie est judiciale: ideoque reddere 
placuit Constituimus). And Grotius, too, caught the true ~ 
idea, (accusationem praestruavmus), So did Vitringa, 
(Paulus moeste hier gelijk als een seeker Landsfiscaal of 
Procureur aangemerkt worden, welke alle menschen voor 
de rechterstoel Gods daagt, en haar proces maakt, en over 
wandevoir of eenige misdaad beschuldigt). So did Bengel, 
(Paulus agit, cap. 1 et 2, tanquam severus Procurator 
Justitice divine). So de Paris, (Cest un terme de plaidoirie). 
The simple verb properly means to charge as being the 
cause (the airia) of some evil, that is, to accuse, to im- 
peach, to criminate. The term, as Day remarks, “is a law 
term, and is usually said of those which are accusers, 
who accuse or charge the defendant with what they have 
to say against him.” (Hesychius, hence, says, airiarar, 
Méuperat.) 

The verb has for its objects (and governed in the accus- 
sative case) the words both the Jews and the Greeks, (‘lovsalove 
te kat “EAAnvac), or, as the Peshito characteristically renders 
it, both the Jews and the Aramaeans; that is, both the Jews 
and the Gentiles. See chap. i. 16; ii 9, 10; &c. There 
has been much discussion about the import of the con- 
nective particles (re xa’), and whether the clause should 
be rendered the Jews as well as the Greeks, or, not only the » 
Jews, but also the Greeks. Mebring contends for the former ; 
Matthias for the latter. But a more comprehensive view 
will lead to the conclusion that the expression is absolutely 
identical neither with the one translation nor with the other, 
(see Acts xv. 9; Rom. x. 12; Heb. xi. 32; &¢.); though, of 
course, it is here, when exegetically viewed, coincident with 
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the former. Compare Rom, i, 14; 1 Cor. i. 2; Acts v. 14; 
vill. 12; ix. 6; xiv.5; &c. It simply means both Jews and 
Greeks. 

The appended clause, of being all wnder sin, (wavracg ip? 
apaortiav civar), is epexegetical, and expressive of the matter 
of the impeachment. The word all (wavrac) is the subject 
of the epexegetical clause, and, in the Greek, is the accusative 
before the infinitive :—that all are under sin. It gathers 
up into unity, and spreads out into universality, the con- 
tents of the two preceding words, Jews and Greeks. The 
Apostle had impeached the two classes indifferently, and all 
in the two classes, of being wnder sin. The expression, 
under sin, (vb auupriay), is pictorially significant. By a 
natural personification,—specially familiar to the mind of 
our Apostle,—sin is represented as being the lord of the 
sinner. For the moment that a man commits sin he makes 
a slave of himself, and is liable for ever afterwards, unless 
divine mercy interpose, to be under the lash of retribution. 
In this respect, all men indifferently, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, are, as the Gospel finds them, wnder sin; for, as 
Adam correctly remarks, “being wnder sin, and being con- 
demned, are equivalent.” Thus the phrase, to be under sin, 
is not, as Fritzsche would have it, absolutely identical with 
to be sinners, (idem valet quod dapaptwrdv siva sive 
duaotavev.  Oajetan justly remarks, significantius dicit 
sub peccato esse, et non dicit peccatores esse wut peccasse). 
Neither does it mean, as Grotius supposes, “to be addicted to 
peculiarly heinous vices,” (significat, gravibus vitiis addictos 
esse). And hence also the word all is not, as the same 
great critic and Rosenmiiller suppose, to be interpreted as 
meaning the greater part, (de plerisque). Neither is it, as 
Oltramare will have it, to be interpreted of “the ideal 
persons, the categories, to wit, of Jews and Gentiles,” (/es 
personnes idéales, les catégories Juifs et Puiens); but 
doubtless of the real, unabstracted individuals who are 
objectively referred to when we _ subjectively classify 
into categories the responsible members of the human 


family. 
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VER. 10. zadas yeypumrras Ors oon dori dincesos, ovoe 
gig” 
Eng. Auth. Vers. As it is written, There is none righteous, 
no, not one: 


Revised Version. As it has been written, There 1s none 
righteous, not even one : 


§ 1. As it has been written, (kame yéypara). The 
Apostle having mentioned that he had “ impeached both 
Jews and Gentiles of being ald under sin,’ adduces docu- 
mentary evidence of the legitimacy of his impeachment. 
He appeals to the Volume of the book,—the Law and the 
Testimony,—the Old Testament Scriptures ; and shows that 
his accusation was in perfect accordance with what stood 
written in the record. “And hence,” as Calvin remarks, 
“ministers of the Gospel may learn what is their duty. 
For if Paul is careful to assert no doctrine, without im- 
mediately confirming it out of Scripture, much less should 
the attempt be made by those who have no other commission 
than to proclaim the Gospel, which they have received 
through the hands of Paul and of others.” (Atque hone 
discant ecclesiastici coctores, quale suum sit officuum. Nam 
si nullum dogma hic asserit Paulus, quod non Scripturae 
certo oraculo simul confirmet, multo minus illud vpsum 
tentandum est tis, quibus nihil aliud est mandatum, quam 
ut evangelium praedicent, quod per Pauli et aliorum 
manus acceperunt.) This remark of Calvin is but the 
condensation of a similar remark by Origen. 


§ 2. The Apostle strings together into a cluster a variety 
of detached Old Testament statements, which bear, more or 
less directly, upon his process of impeachment. The cluster 
embraces verses 10—18. It was the custom of Jewish 
Rabbis to form such clusters of quotations -—(see Suren- 
husius, Biro¢ catadXayie, thesis 7, de Modis) :—and the 
same custom, we presume, will prevail more or less among 
all who have occasion to make appeal to documents of 
authority. 
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§ 3. The passages adduced are, as we shall find, generally 
quoted from the Septuagint version. But they are not 
slavishly or strictly transcribed. They are given in a free 
and easy manner; and bear marks, in the forms they 
assume, of the plastic energy of the mind through which 
they passed. The substance of thought is invariably given, 
as the Apostle found it on the ancient page; but the 
shaping of the substance is, in some cases, considerably 
modified during the process of transmission. 


§ 4. There is an appreciable method in the arrangement 
of the quotations. They are grouped. In verses 10—12 
the universality of sin is affirmed, and some of its universal 
characteristics pointed out. In verses 13, 14, certain preva- 
lent phases of sin are, representatively, specified:—namely, 
social transgressions in words. In verses 15—17 certain 
other prevalent phases of sin are, also representatively, 
specified : — namely, social transgressions in those works 
which may be distinguished from words. In verse 18 a 
general and God-ward phase of sin is exhibited—a phase 
which consists in a mural privation, and which may be 
regarded as being, to a great extent, the source of the social 
sins in words and works which are specified in verses 
13—17. 


§ 5. Howard Hinton—carrying out into exaggeration an 
idea of Taylor—supposes that the whole paragraph which con- 
tains the quotations,—namely, verses 10—18,—is displaced, 
and should have been introduced after the 24th verse-of the 
second chapter. He thinks that in its present position it is 
“irrelevant ;” but that, nevertheless, it was the Apostle 
himself who stuck it in at the wrong place. He supposes 
that the inspired writer was going to quote the passages, 
immediately after verse 24 of chap. i1., “ but from the actual 
quotation, something in the course of his thoughts at the 
moment turned him aside.” Hence in this critic’s transla- 
tion of the epistle, the passage is transposed to the situation 
which, as he conceived, it should have originally occupied. 


This is indeed to turn the epistle into a nose of wax. But 
I 
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the critical libertinism of the worthy commentator is 
baseless. It rests upon a threefold misunderstanding,—a 
misunderstanding, (1), of the reference of chap. ii. 24; (2), 
of the import of chap. ili, 9 ; and, (3), of the contextual 
exigencies and congruities of both of these passages. 


§ 6. It is noteworthy that the entire cluster of quotations 
contained in verses 10—18 is found, just as the Apostle gives 
it, in the 14th Psalm,—as the Psalm stands in the common 
editions of the Vulgate, and in some editions of the Septua- 
gint, and in the Roman, Arabic, Ethiopic, and English 
Psalters. It is incorporated in the Vatican MS. of the 
Septuagint, though omitted in the Alexandrian. (Jowett 
incorrectly says that it is “in the Alexandrian MS.”) Itis 
not found in the Chaldee Paraphrase, nor in the Syriac 
version. Origen was aware that it was a compilation from 
various parts of Scripture. Some of the older advocates of 
the superiority of the Vulgate version to the Hebrew text 
(Comp. Ferrandus, &c.) contend that the Hebrew text of the 
Psalm,—which does not contain verses 13—18 of the Epistle, 
—is mutilated. But this idea has been for long abandoned 
by all competent Roman Catholic critics, such as Dionysius 
a Ryckel, Cajetan, Este, Natalis, Klee, Reithmayr, Maier, 
Bisping, &c. It was some ignoramus, says Cardinal Cajetan, 
who attached the cluster of passages to the 14th Psalm, (sed 
ignorans nescio quis adjgunait haec psalmo decimoquarto). 
Jerome, in his preface to the 16th Book of his Commentary 
on Isaiah, speaks in a similar manner,—characterizing the 
patching of the Psalm as the work of those who did not 
understand the Apostle’s method of interweaving his Old 
Testament testimonies, (qui artem contexendarum inter se 
Scripturarum Apostoli nesciebant). He admits, however, 
that when the fact of the discrepancy between the Hebrew 
Psalm and the Septuagint version then in use, was first 
pointed out to him by his favourite pupil, Eustochium, the 
daughter of the noble Paula, he felt stunned as if he had 
been struck by the hand of a powerful boxer, (quasi a 
jortissimo pugile percussus essem, coepi tacitus aestuare, et 
stuporem mentis vultus pallore signare). The passages, in 
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detail, are actually found elsewhere; though not all in the 
Psalms (as Shepherd alleges). 


§ 7. There is none righteous, not even one, (drt ovK Eat 
dikaoc, ove: cig -—there is not a righteous (person), not one: 
—a righteous (person) is not, not even one. Wycliffe’s 
version is, there 7s not ony man just.—We cannot reproduce, 
to an absolute nicety, in our English idiom, the precise phase 
of the original. 

The introductory particle (72) is untranslatable in English, 
if the quotation, as is most probable, be given in the direct 
form. In that case the particle is merely recitative, (see 
ver. 8th), and performs the function of a verbal finger-post, 
—pointing forward to what is to come. It somewhat corre- 
sponds, as Philippi remarks, to tbe quotational colon in 
German (:). The analogy, at least, holds good so far as the 
relation to the eye is concerned. But the Greek has the 
advantage in being equally serviceable to the ear. When 
Philippi compares it, still further, to our modern inverted 
commas, he unduly stretches his comparison; for the 
inverted commas mark off the ending as well as the 
beginning of quotations. (Die Conjunktion bri dient zur 
Anfihrung, etwa wie unser Colon oder Anfiihrungszerchen.) 
The particle is omitted altogether in Chrysostom’s text, and 
in many of the cursive manuscripts. And Mill has con- 
demned it, (é7e perperam insertum est, Proleg. 1204). But 
doubtless the great critic judged injudiciously. And when 
he appeals to the Syriac version in support of his judge- 
ment, he mistakes: for the analogue of the demonstrative is 
found there (2); as also in the Vulgate (quia); and the 
particle itself is found in the great manuscriptural authorities. 

Some expositors, however, have supposed that the words, 
There is none righteous, not even one, are not a quotation 
at all, but are intended to be the Apostle’s own summation 
of the quotations which follow in verses 11—18, and thus of 
the teaching of the Old Testament Scriptures in general, in 
reference to the moral state of men. They would conse- 
quently regard the introductory particle as having its 
ordinary demonstrative import:—‘“As it is written that 
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there is not a righteous person, not one.” This is the view 
that is taken by Calvin, and Brown of Wamphray; by 
Koppe too, and by Kéllner, and Fritzsche; by Hurgronje 
too, (De membrorum concinnitate in Pauli ad Rom. epist.), 
and by Oltramare; and partially by Klee. Tholuck, too, 
supported it in his 1st, 2d, and 3d editions; but he sub- 
sequently renounced it. It is improbable; inasmuch as the 
words, there is not a righteous person, not one, correspond 
as nearly and literally to the conclusion of verse Ist of 
Psalm xiv. as the words of the 11th verse correspond to the 
2d verse of the Psalm. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Apostle was giving a free rendering of the concluding clause 
of the Ist verse of the Psalm :—there is none that doeth good. 
It is noticeable, moreover, that when the formula, as it 
stands written, (kate yéypamrat), is, in other passages, 
preficed by the Apostle to any remark, that remark is 
invariably a quotation in the direct form. (In Rom. ii. 24, 
the formula is postfixed ; and there is, besides, no ér. The 
two passages are in no wise analogous cases.) Oltramare 
admits the universality of the rule; but says that in no 
case but the one before us is the formula succeeded by the 
demonstrative conjunction (672), and that hence an exception 
to the general rule is intended. He is mistaken, however, 
in his statement of facts, for the demonstrative conjunction 
does follow the formula in Rom. iv. 17; vill. 36. We seem 
shut up, then, to regard the words succeeding the demon- 
strative particle as a direct quotation. 

Cocceius supposed that the quotation was taken from 
Eccles. vii. 20,—“ There is not a righteous man upon earth, 
that doeth good, and sinneth not,” (avSewmog ovk Lore dixatog 
iv TH YI, OC Toho ayadov kal ovy’ apapthosra). Vitringa 
adopted Cocceius’s opinion. So Wittich.. Mussus had had 
the same idea: and also Cajetan. But the purely subor- 
dinate relation of the first clause of the affirmation in 
Ecclesiastes to the last,—‘‘who will do good and will not 
sin” (som ND) siecniem aey)—makes it utterly improbable that 
the Apostle’s mind could be referring to it. There is 
no good reason for doubting that the general opinion 
of expositors, both ancient and modern, is correct,—that 
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the Apostle is quoting from the first verse of the 14th 
Psalm. 
The passage, as it stands in the psalm, is simply, there is 
none that doeth good, (a-n¥v ys). But it is rendered, 
with reduplicating emphasis, in the Septuagint, there ws 
none that doeth goodness, there is not so much as one, (ovK 
tote TolwY XONnoTOTHTA, OVK EoTW Ewe évdc). The redupli- 
cative element may probably have been suggested by the 
third verse, which is quoted by the Apostle in his 12th 
verse. It is, however, an element that concerns, not the 
substance, but merely the form of the statement; and hence 
the Apostle was thoroughly justified in adopting it. He 
nevertheless abbreviates it, (ov? cic). And instead of that 
specific aspect of righteousness, which is exhibited in doing 
goodness, he generalizes the expression, though he retains 
the exact essence of idea, and says, there is none righteous. 
We need not here analyze the 14th Psalm as a whole. 
Neither need we investigate its aim as a whole. Nor need 
we speculate as to the occasion of its composition. Nor 
need we consider why it is repeated, with minute variations, 
in Psalm liii., (which is regarded by Thrupp as the original 
copy). These matters belong to the expositor of the Psalms. 
It suffices for us that the quotation made by the Apostle 
in this and the two succeeding verses is emphatically to 
the point. Grotius holds, indeed, that the asseveration, 
there is none righteous, no, not one, is “hyperbolical.” And 
many critics are puzzled with the expression. D. G. Herzog 
imagines that David is speaking of his enemies alone. 
Origen supposes that the expression is used comparatively: 
compared with God, for example, none is righteous. Day 
has recourse to a mystical, as distinguished from the his- 
torical, sense of the words, Belsham suggests that “possibly 
the Psalmist had too bad an opinion” of the persons whom 
he describes! De Saci, on the other hand, not content with 
the natural comprehensiveness of the phraseology, insists 
on jumping into the unoccupied space beyond, and main- 
tains that there is an intentional description even of the 
infant who has just been born, (il wy en a pas un seul, 
non pas méme Venfant qui ne fait que de naitré). But 
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we see no necessity for either leaping into Charybdis or 
dashing upon Scylla. As we discover no reference to 
infants on the one hand, so we discover no hyperbole 
on the other. The Apostle’s standpoint, while he was 
engaged in echoing the Psalmist’s affirmations, seems suf- 
ficiently obvious. Every man, living needs the Gospel; 
for, apart from the influence of the Gospel, every man 
living is sinful. No man living is, in his moral character, 
in all its inward, outward, and upward relations, what he 
ought to have been: that is to say, he is not righteous. 


> 3 c: ~ > ” Con?) ~ \ 7 
VER. 11. 00% éorw 06 cuvary ove éorw 0 exCnrav TOY Seov. 


_ Eng. Auth. Vers. There is none that understandeth, 
there 1s none that seeketh after God. 


Revised Version. there is none who understandeth: there 
as none who is seeking out God. 


§ 1. there is none who is understanding, (obx« zorw 6 
ovviov) —literally, the understanding (man) is not, that is, 
the understanding man is not to be found. Wycliffe gives it, 
—Ther is not a man undirstondinge.” From the stand- 
ing-point both of the Psalmist and of the Apostle, and 
indeed of all the Biblical writers, every man is deficient 
im understanding (actbveroc—see Rom. i. 21, 31) who does 
not apply his intelligence to the things which concern his 
relations to God;—so as to be guided aright in his conduct 
in reference to God. “The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of knowledge” (Prov. i. 7) and “ of wisdom,” (Prov. 
ix. 10). All the finite objects on which the intelligence 
may terminate are but intended to be the rounds of a 
ladder by which the mind may mount up to God. He 
who does not mount by means of these objects, does not 
understand, is not wise. He has not grasped the realities 
of things, in their true relations. He does not construe 
aright the lesson which is spread out before him. (La terre 
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est pleine de personnes habiles dans toutes les sciences, et 
dans tous les arts; de Philosophes, @ Orateurs, &c. Cepen- 
dant parmi tant de personnes intelligentes aux yeux des 
hommes, Diew ne voit que des aveugles, des insensés, des 
gens sans lumiere et sans raison; puisqw ils ne s'occupent 
point de la seule chose qui leur est absolument nécessarre.— 
De Paris.) 

The article before the participle is omitted by Lachmann, 
(ovx %ortv cuviwv). He is supported by ABG. But as it 
is found in NDEKL, as also in Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, and Gicumenius; and as, moreover, A introduces 
it before the participle in the second clause of the verse; and 
as, besides, its insertion lends a fine emphasis to the quota- 
tions; we agree with de Wette, Fritzsche, Scholz, Tischen- 
dorf, &c., in approving of its admission. (It may also be 
noticed that Lachmann accentuates the participle, as from 
ouviw,—ovviwy. Winer agrees,—ii. 14, 3. But almost all 
other editors accentuate it, as from cuviéw,—ovviev. Hither 
accentuation is admissible. See Fritzsche, in loc. Both 
forms are equivalent to ovueic, from ouvvinut The accen- 
tuation which is found in D***, and which is reproduced 
in Hahn, viz. ovyiny, is a blunder, as ovmew is from 


obvEtpt.) 


§ 2. there is none who is secking out God, (ob« torw 6 
’elnrav tov Sedv):—the diligent seeker for God is not. 
The verb is translated diligently seek, in Heb. xi. 6; and 
carefully seck, in Heb. xii. 17. (It corresponds to ¥y in 
Hebrew, and also to #73.) The employment of the verb, 
in relation to God as its object, proceeds on the assump- 
tion that God cannot “by searching,” be fully “found out.” 
He stretches out illimitably before the investigating mind ; 
and therefore may be more and more discovered in his 
essential perfections and infinitely complicated relations. 
He is sought out, progressively and continuously, of all who 
realize the true end of human life. But there are none 
except those whose hearts are touched more or less power- 
fully by the Gospel of God’s grace, who thus know them- 
selves, and understand the whys and wherefores of their 
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being;—and there are consequently none, but these ex- 
ceptional persons, who make it their constant business to 
seek out God. 

This second clause of the verse, in virtue of its paral- 
lelism with the first, exhibits negatively what it is which 
constitutes a right condition of the understanding. It is 
that attitude or exercise of the intelligence which is realized 
in-seeking out God. 

(Lachmann inserts within brackets the article before the 
participle——|6] éxfnrov. The article is omitted in BE, but 
is found in A as well asin SDEKL. See on the first | 
clause of the verse.) 


§ 3. The quotation, as already stated, is taken from Psalm 
xiv, 2, (=liii 2): but, like the quotation in the preceding 
verse, it is given in a free and easy manner, and thus 
presents, as to its form, a considerable difference from the 
form which it sustainsin the Psalm. Its form in the Psalm 
is the following:—“ The Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God,” (kbpiog Ek TOV Ovoavod CiéKUWev 
éml Tove viove TwWYV avsewmwy tov idsiv si tats ouviwy i} 
exCntwy tov Ssdv.—ea Dap wan ning mys -y3~>p Pv omev_ nin: 
aoy-ny) As, however, the Lord’s all- -seelng eye discovered 
no one who was pohly exercising his understanding, 
and seeking out God, the Apostle contents himself with 
expressing this result :—“there is none who understandeth, 
there is none who searches out God.” 


VER. 12. Tldvres t2éxAuvey Uwba nypearrnouy ovum eorw 
ToIay Vonorornru, ove eorw tus eves. 
Eng. Auth. Vers. They are all gone out of the way, they 


are together become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. 


Revised Version. All turned aside; together they became 
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corrupt; there is none doing goodness, there is not so much 
as one. 


§ 1. This verse is an exact transcript of the Septuagint 
version of the first clause of Ps. xiv. 3. It repeats, inten- 
sifyingly, the idea of the preceding verse;—giving pro- 
minence, under a variation of aspect, to the universality of 
human sinfulness. The Septuagint version is a faithful 
reflection of the original Hebrew, (e7n¥» py 17M) TIT. 7B ban 


apy-aa ps—The whole have turned aside; they have together 
become corrupt; there is none doing good; there ws not 
even one. There seems to be an interesting etymological 
filament of connection between our English word whole 
and the Hebrew 5s, as well as between both and the Greek 
édoc. The substantive use of whole is strikingly coincident 
with 5s). 


§2. All turned aside, (wavrec 2&ékhwav). The expression 
is abrupt, and hence the reader is left to supply out of his 
own resources,—taking, of course, the context into account,— 
what it is from which the deviation or swerving has been 
made. “They are all gone out of the way,” say our English 
translators: “out of the right way,’ say Maurer, Hupfeld, 
de Wette, Meyer, &c. (Similarly Zinzendorf, aus dem 
Gleisse.) “Out of the way of true happiness,” says de Lyra. 
The Chaldee Paraphrast explains the expression thus,—‘all 
have turned backward” (x}rs2). Geier again, Seb. Schmidt, 
Riickert, Oltramare, &c., make the supplement thus,—“ all 
have turned aside from God.” ‘The lines of the two inter- 
pretations meet. But the antithesis to the last clause of 
the preceding verse rather favours, upon the whole, the 
second of the two views of the relativity. Or, perhaps, we 
might express it more precisely thus -—“ all turned aside 
from the way that leads to God,—the way in which God is to 
be sought and fownd.” When Pareus interprets the expres- 
sion as denoting “apostasy from God, and from his law and 
worship, to idolatry,” he unnecessarily narrows the reference, 
and consequently the application, of the words. 

Bengel bas a little doctrinal remark in connection with the 
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verb, “turned aside.” “It supposes,” he says, “that all 
were formerly right,” (omnes antea rectos fuisse). But it 
would be more precise to say, that the expression only 
implies that there was a time when all began to go wrong. 
Men were set down by God in such a position that they 
should and might have stepped in the right direction. “Man 
once stood,” says Origen, “in the right way,” (non dicitur 
declinasse, nisi is, qui aliquando in via recta stetit). But 
he “turned aside.” The verb used by the Psalmist (12) is 
most frequently rendered turned aside in our English 
version; but also frequently departed. When used in 
reference to moral action, it may denote the turning aside 
from evil to good, as well as the turning aside from good to 
evil. See Ps. xxxiv. 14; xxxvii. 27. Here, of course, it is 
employed in malam partem. 

It is to be noticed that, while in the preceding verse the 
present state of men is described, in this,—so far as the first 
clause of the verse is concerned,—there is a reference to their 
past evil actions, as furnishing the natural antecedents of 
their present character. Whithersoever the all-seeing Eye 
turned its gaze,—whether to what was still happening in the 
moral life of men, or to what had happened before,—the scene 
was equally melancholy; and part sadly corresponded to part. 


§ 3. together they became corrupt,—together they became 
useless: (dua ixpewSnoav.) The word together (fa) inten- 
sifies the adjective all, which runs forward in its influence 
from the preceding clause. (Ad tua e superioribus mente 
repete wavrsc,—Fritzsche.) All, in union, became useless : 
all, as in concert, became useless; all, as it were unanimously, 
became useless. Bengel interprets the adverb as meaning, at 
one time, (uno tempore. Compare Hesychius, év TH aVvT@ 
xedvy). But, instead of viewing it in the light of its current 
classical import, it is better to regard it as the analogue of 
the corresponding Hebrew word 1y—compare 7, union, 
and 7x, one). Viewed in this light it is reproduced, almost 
to a nicety, in our English together, (Wycliffe, to gidere) ; 
which is a much better analogue for the term than the 
expression at once. 
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The Peshito version connects the adverb with the preced- 
ing clause —-‘all turned aside together, and were repro- 
bated.” But the Hebrew parallelism, as well as the Masoretic 
punctuation, demands that it be connected with the verb 
that follows. 

They became useless, — (jypedSnoav), — useless, says 
Pelagius, “for the work for which they were brought into 
being,” (inutiles ad opus ad quod fuerunt procreatt). “We 
call that useless,” says Thomas Aquinas, “which does not 
answer its end,” (hoc enim inutile dicimus, quod non sequi- 
tur finem swum). The expression implies that men are 
created, in order that they may voluntarily devote them- 
selves to certain definite activities, which should all point, in 
their aim, toward the glory of God. When these activities 
are perverted, men are so corrupt as to be useless in the 
world, as far, at least, as their voluntary agency is con- 
cerned. If they be not absolutely useless, no thanks to 
them. They are passive in the matter; and are turned to 
account only in virtue of the resources of infinite wisdom 
and power. They are gone to waste. They are like meat 
or drink that has become rancid or sour,—corrupt. This 
is the idea that is suggested by the Hebrew word employed 
by the Psalmist, (n>); and which is, however,. rather 
strongly translated filthy in our English version. (See Job 
xv. 16, as well as Ps. xiv. 3; liii. 3.) 

(Tischendorf in his 1857 edition reads the verb jypewSyoav, 
on the authority of ABDG. The same is the reading of ¥. 
In his 1849 edition he had read, along with the Textus 

_Receptus, Griesbach, Lachmann, &c., 7)xpaeSnoav.) 


4. there is none doing goodness, there is not so much as 
One, (ovK Ear TOLwWY ypHnoTéTHTA, OK EaTLV Ewe évde). There is 
a relation in the original between the goodness (ypnordrne) 
which none is doing, and men’s consequent uselessness in the 
universe, (aypsta). That which is really wseful in the 
universe is good, and nothing else is good. But the goodness 
that is dependent on choice,—as indeed all moral goodness 
must ultimately be,—is, in its heart or essence, a modification 
of that “love” which, in the case of moral creatures, is “ the 
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fulfilling of the: law.” Hence this “goodness” is, in a large 
acceptation of the term, “ kindness,’—the translation which 
the word receives in Eph. ii. 7; Col. iii. 12; Tit. iti, 4; 2 
Cor. vi. 6. See Rom. ii. 4 

The emphatic additament, “There is not so much as one,” 
(ov« tor twe évdc), is somewhat ambiguous in the Greek, 
as also in the Latin, (non est usque ad unum, translated by 
Wycliffe, ther 7s not til to oon); and hence Augustin, who 
was ignorant of Hebrew, supposed that there might be, in 
the expression, an exception of one, namely, Christ, (iste est 
melior intellectus, ut nemo intelligatur fecisse bonitaten 
usque ad Christum. Enarr. in Psalm, in loc.) When Seb. 
Schmidt says, however, that Beza made the same mistake, 
he unaccountably errs; for Beza expressly, and in all his 
editions, points out Augustin’s mistake, and adds, “of such 
moment is it to draw truth from the fountain,” (Tanti est 
momentr ex fontibus ipsis veritatem hawrire). There is no 
ambiguity in the Hebrew, (-py-o3 ps — there is not even 
one). 

(It will be noticed that the construction of the clause, 
ovK EoTLV TOLWWY YonoTérHra, is different from the correspond- 
ing clauses of verse 11th. There is no article before the 
participle, though it isfound in SDE. The second od Zorw 
is omitted by B, and in the Syriac version. These are 
trifling variations, incident to the imperfections of tran- 
scribers. ) 


7d > 7; ¢. ~ ~ 
VER 3: Tagos cevewy LEV0S 0 Acpuys adrav' ruIs YAooours - 
avrav edorsodaur. “Ide koridav tro ro yelhn avray, 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; with 
their tongues they have used deceit; the porson of asps is 
under their lips. 


Revised Version. Their throat is a sepulchre opened ; with 


their tongues they were using deceit. The poison of asps is 
under their lips. 
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§ 1. The quotation contained in verses 10—12 is the 
evidence proper which establishes the harmony that subsists 
between the teaching of the Old Testament Scriptures and 
the position of the Apostle—That all men, without excep- 
tion, are under sin. The evidence is decisive and cumula- 
tive. And, as Jonathan Edwards remarks, “if the words 
which the Apostle uses do not most fully and determinately 
signify an universality, no words ever used in the Bible 
are sufficient to do it.’ (Original Sin, ii. 8,2.) “If,” says 
Cartwright, “the Prophet and Apostle had laid their heads 
together, to have found out the most forcible words, and 
most significative, to shut all men, born of the seed of men, 
from righteousness, and to shut them under sin, they could 
not have used more effectual speeches than these.” (Annot. 
im loc.) Clause is repetitiously piled upon clause, to 
the effect that “all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” The passages which are quoted, in con- 
tinuation, in verses 15—17, are tacked on to the quotation 
from the 14th Psalm; and not as containing additional 
Scripture-evidence of the universality of sin, but as ex- 
hibiting, in graphic touches,—and distributively, as Zwinger 
remarks,—representative specumens of the very varied forms 
into which the essential principle of sin has, in its universal 
range, developed itself. The reference more particularly is, 
as Melancthon observed, to breaches of the second table of 
the law. (Annot.) 


§ 2. The first two clauses of the 13th verse are quoted 
verbatim from the Septuagint version of the 9th (10th) 
verse of the 5th Psalm. The third clause is taken from 
Psalm cxl. 3 (4), and is likewise an exact transcript of the 
Septuagint translation. 


§ 3. Their throat is a sepulchre opened, (rapoe avewypévoc 
6 Adovy— avtwv) ;—their throat is a sepulchre that has been 
opened,—that is standing open, (avewypévoc). The formal 
notation of comparison is omitted; but the meaning is, of 
course, “their throat is as a sepulchre standing open.” In 
the expression, their throat, (6 Adpvy= avrov), we are not to 
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look for a precisely definite, and still less for a precisely 
scientific, reference to the special part of the organism, 
lying back of the cavity of the mouth, which is appropriated 
to the production of voice. The Greek word employed is, 
indeed, the term which is now, in the technical language of 
anatomists, the designation of that particular portion of 
the organism by means of which the production of vocal 
sounds takes place. But in ancient times the larynx and 
pharynx were not accurately discriminated. (See Aristot. 
Fist, An. 1.512. Vs32iv09.51; | Part. (Ana 3. see alee 
Hesychius’s Lew, and Suidas. Phavorinus says, Adpvy& kat 
pdovy— radrdv.) Thomas Magister says that it is by the 
larynx that we swallow, and by the pharynx that we 
speak, (fore 62 gdovyE piv tiie pwviig dikEodoe, Adpvys 62 
) TOV aitlwy eloodoc). But the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnwm reverses the distinction, and affirms that it is by 
the larynx that we speak, and by the pharyna that we 
swallow, (Adpvyé piv, dv ob Aadodnev, Kat SeaTvéousv, Papvy— 
62, dv’ ob éoSlouev Kat tivopuev). It is well, therefore, that 
the general word throat, which designates the part which 
contains both the thoroughfares, should be retained as the 
translation of the term employed. Wycliffe gives it; and 
the subsequent translators wisely repeat it. The Hebrew 
term used by the Psalmist (j3) is at least as indeter- 
minate as the term employed by the Septuagint translator. 
(Compare Ezek. xvi. 11; Jer. ii. 25; Ps. exv. 7; Isa. Iviii. 1.) 
But it certainly embraced, within the indeterminate sweep 
of its reference, that part of the organism through which 
we breathe, and speak, and groan. And it was because it 
fitly suggested the organ of voice, that it was employed by 
the Psalmist in the passage quoted by the Apostle. 

When their throat is compared to a sepulchre that has 
been opened, or that is standing open, the ground of the 
comparison may be taken in two ways. Pelagius supposed 
that the reference is to the contaminating influence of the 
foctid and pestilential effluvia which issue from opened 
tombs. (Matore doctrinae suae, et adulatione (pestilentia?) 
contaminans et vnterficiens audientes.) Origen’s idea was 
kindred; only he thought that the expression is designed to 
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designate the bold impudence of those who make no secret 
of their impurity, but expose it to view, (qui immunditias 
suas et impuritates in propatulo habent). And the same 
notion has been attached to the comparison by a large 
proportion of expositors, such as de Lyra, Bullinger, 
Hunnius, Vitringa; Seb. Schmidt too, and Spener, Este, 
Bengel; Stengel also, and Stuart, Haldane, Sumner, 
Wardlaw, Vaughan, Stephen, D. Brown, &c. But when 
we consider the context of the psalm from which the 
quotation is made, and notice that the reference is, most 
probably, not so much to licentious persons, whose conver- 
sation was corrupt and corrupting, as to malignant enemies 
who thirsted for blood, and therefore counselled death: and 
when, besides, we take into account the use made of the 
same simile by Jeremiah (v. 16), in relation to the Chal- 
deans,—“their quiver is as an open sepulchre,” in which 
there can be no reference to tainting or noisome exhalations; 
we seem to be shut up to the conclusion that the expression 
means,—their throat, like an open sepulchre, is ready to 
swallow up and devour. In the use that is made of it,— 
as an organ of speech,—it is a pitfall—a_ burial-place. 
Death and destruction are in it. This is the interpretation 
of Ambrosiaster, and of Calvin, (guttur eorum sepulehrum 
esse apertum, rd est, voraginem ad homines perdendos) ; 
of Grotius too, and de Saci; and likewise of Riickert, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, Kollner, Oltramare, &c. The character of 
those persons is pourtrayed, who are ready, in what they say 
of others, to consign to destruction either their persons, 
or their prospects, or their peace, or their reputation. They 
are intent,—for the purpose of gratifying their malignity,— 
on ingulphing all that is valuable in the objects of their 
envy or enmity. “Their tongue,” as John Trapp expresses 
it, ‘is as a rapier to run men thorow with, and their 
throat a sepulchre to bury them in.” The significancy of 
the comparison is intensified, as in the case of the quiver, 
by a glancing allusion to the peculiar physical conformation 
of the object compared to the opened sepulchre. And, as it 
is the perfect participle which is employed to express the 
opened condition of the sepulchre, (avemypévoc), the idea 
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represented is that of a sepulchre which, for the time 
being, is standing open, because it has been opened. It 
is thus quite ready to receive the victims which it may 
be possible to get consigned to destruetion. Such remorse- 
less malignity—in which the insatiable element of a moral 
charnel-house is realized—is an undoubted and wide-spread 
feature of the sin that is universal among men. 





§ 4. with their tongues they were using deceit, (rate 
yAdooate avtwv édodovoav), or, as Wycliffe renders it, “with 
her tungis thei diden gilyngly, or trecherously.” The 
expression in the Hebrew is, they smoothed their tongues, 
(yom. osw2), that is, they spake smoothly, that they might 
be successful in beguiling, entrapping, and ingulphing. 
They had, as Thomas Aquinas expresses it, one thing in 
their heart and another thing in their mouth. They 
intended unkindness, but hypocritically pretended kindness: 
—a too common manifestation of malignity. (The imper- 
fect tense seems to denote continuance or perseverance 
in their hypocritical professions: and the form 2doAwtcav 
for 2doAfovy is common in the Septuagint. It was Alex- 
andrian, and also Beeotian.) 


§ 5. Asps’ venom (is) under their lips, Clo¢e doridwv t7d 
ta xeldn adrwv). See Psalm exl. 3. The reference, in the 
Psalm, is to “the evil man,’ and “the violent man,”— 
“which imagine mischiefs in their heart; continually are 
they gathered together for war.” (See verses 1, 2.) Their 
aim in what they Say and counsel is to inject some idea 
into the minds of those who have power, that will 
work to the ruin of the objects of their malice. They wish 
to poison, and thus to destroy. And, like asps, they carry 
their poison about with them, wnder their lips, ever ready, 
as occasion offers, to fasten upon their victim, and to dart 
into his veins the deadly venom. It is of no moment 
to determine what kind of viper or serpent is referred 
to. Our English word asp is just the anglicism of the 
Greek word dowic. The Hebrew term (2¥2») occurs only 
in the passage quoted, and is translated adder in our 
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English version. In the passage before us, Wycliffe’s 
version is, “the venym of eddris, that ben clepid aspis, 
is undur her lippis.” For eddris, Purvey, in his revision 
substituted snakis. 


§6. It may be observed that in the sins of word, repre- 
sentatively specified in this 13th verse, there is successive 
reference to three prominent parts of the organism which has 
to do with speech,—the throat, the tongue, and the lips. 
In the next verse the entire cavity of the mouth is referred to. 


VER. 14. ‘Oy 70 aria cptis nub ainplas yewes. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness. 


§ 1. The contents of this verse are a free quotation from 
the Septuagint version of Psalm x. 7, (ix. 28). In the 
Psalm there is reference to some haughty man of violence 
who scrupled not to oppress and destroy the “poor,” the 
“fatherless,” and the “innocent.” Of this man it is said,— 
“his mouth is full of cursing, and deceit, and fraud.” The 
Apostle enlarges the reference, by substituting a plural for a 
singular relative, (év for ov), and omits one item from 
the triplet of wickedness ascribed to the mouth. (The 
clause, as it stands in the Septuagint, is, ob apa rd ordua 
avrov yéusc Kal wikptac Kal dddov.) By cursing, we are 
probably to understand malignant imprecation, such as is 
still so fearfully prevalent in society. And by bitterness is 
probably meant those other outspurtings of hate which so 
~ often accompany cursings. Words which are intended to 
wound and give pain are “amarulent,” as Brown of Wamphray 
calls them,—* words of bitterness.” (In the Hebrew text the 
term translated mixpfa is ny, deceits. It is probable that 
the Septuagint translator had read either ni; see Deut. 
Xxxil. 32; or m9; see Ezek. xxi.6. And, perhaps, it is not 
very improbable that one or other of these terms was in the 

K 
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autograph of the Psalmist.) When,it is said that “the mouth 
is full of cursing and bitterness,” the description is a vivid 
representation of what is still lamentably prevalent in, 
apparently, all lands, and in none, perhaps, more than in 
our own. ‘There are multitudes who can scarcely “ ope 
their mouth,” but “out thereat” fly both curses and bitter- 
mess. There is upon their lips a total inversion of the law 
of reverence and love. 


VER. 15. ’O&sie of rodeo adrav tayens awa’ 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Their feet are swift to shed blood : 


This is a condensation of the first clause of the 7th verse 
of Isai. lix.—Their feet run to evil, and they make haste 
to shed innocent blood,” (of d2 wédee adrmv emi movnotav 
ToéXOval, Taxol ékyéat aiua). There is thus unison in the 
various members of the body. The feet are in league with 
the throat and the tongue and the lips. All the parts of 
the living organism are engaged in a confederacy of malig- 
nity. Such malignity is the natural development of sin ; 
for holiness is “love.” Even when powerful restraints are 
imposed upon the various outward members, the inward 
principle, full of machiavellian subtlety, contrives covered 
and circuitous ways by which it may prosecute the imagined 
interests of self by means of the sacrifice of the interests or 
lives of others. 


VER. 16. ctyrpiynn nab radcsmuple, ev Taig Od0Ig wdTar 
Eng. Auth. Vers. Destruction and misery are in their 


WAYS : 


This is an exact quotation of the last clause of Isai. lix. 7 
as it stands in the Septuagint. The words are a free 
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translation of the original Hebrew, (anibop2 72x) +), which 
might be rendered thus,—desolation and destruction are 
in their ways. That is, wherever they go they leave be- 
hind them destruction and desolation, and consequently 
distress and woe. (ww is rendered obvrpmpa, destruction, 
not here only, but in Isai. xxii. 4, and Ix. 18 also. It is 
generally, however, rendered radatwola, misery. And, 
conversely, 72% is generally rendered cévrpyua, and only 
here, and in Isai. lx. 18, and Jer. iv. 20, TaXdaTwola.) 


VER. 17. xab Od0v sipquys odx eyrwouy. 
Eng. Auth. Vers. And the wuy of peace have they not known: 


Revised Version. and the way of peace they did not know. 


The words of this verse,—translated by Wycliffe, and 
thet knewen not the way of pees,—immediately succeed in 
Isaiah the words which form the preceding verse of the 
Apostle’s catena. See Isai. lix. 8. The quotation is taken 
exactly from the Septuagint, as it is exhibited in the 
Alexandrine MS. (In the Vatican there is this difference, 
that otdacr replaces tyvwoav.) The way of peace will simply 
be the way in which peace may be maintained and enjoyed, 
—peace, namely, between man and man. The antithesis 
to what precedes seems to make it certain that this must 
be the import of the phrase. And Ambrosiaster therefore 
errs in understanding it as meaning the way of inward 
tranquillity, by which the soul ascends to God. Bahrdt too 
misses the mark when he thus translates the verse, “No 
one gives himself any more concern as to the true means 
of his bliss,” (Keiner bekiimmert sich mehr um die wahren 
Mittel seiner Gliickseligheit). And when Origen says that 
“Christ is our peace; and therefore the way of peace is the 
way of Christ,” (Pua nostra Christus est: via ergo pacis, 
via Christi est), he leaps, so far as mere exegesis is con- 
cerned,—though not, indeed, so far as the philosophy of 
both theology and religion is concerned,—to an extreme. 
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Abelard followed him. Melancthon takes, however, a far 
more erratic leap when he says that the meaning of the 
passage is, “that they who seek to be justified by works 
never arrive at peace,” (declarat nunquam pervenire ad 
pacem, qui se operibus justificant. Annot.) “The way of 
peace,” says Knopken echoingly, “is faith in Christ,” (via 
pacis est fides in Christum). Dionysius i Ryckel, on the other 
hand, is equally extreme in the opposite direction ;—“ the 
way of peace,” says he, “is good works,” (zd est, opera bona). 

The expression, they did not know, or, they knew not, (oi« 
tyvwoav), represents an instance of culpable ignorance ; 
and it brings into view a state of mind that was chronologi- 
cally antecedent to the destruction and misery which were 
found in their ways. The way of peace they did not know, 
because they wilfully took no note of it. They wilfully took 
no note of it, most probably because they were determined 
to continue in the paths in which they were already walk- 
ing and running. Had they known the way of peace, and 
how desirable and delightful it is as @ way, those lament- 
able experiences of destruction and misery would not have 
followed in their wake. 

It is thus noteworthy that sin not only separates man 
from God; it also separates man from man. It breaks up 
human harmony. It introduces human antagonisms. It 
tends to the dissolution of society. Were it not that it is 
checked by gracious influences from above, it would speedily 
issue in the superinduction of utter moral chaos and deso- 
lation. 


VER. 18. Odz tor Q6B0g Deod dxréveres ran OST INTIOD 


LUTOV. 
Eng. Auth. Vers. here is no fear of God before their eyes: 


Revised Version. There is not the fear of God before their 
eyes. 


This expression is quoted from the Septuagint version of 
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Ps. xxxvi. 1,(xxxv. 2), And itis an exact transcript, with the 
trifling exception of the plural pronoun their, (adrav), which, 
for unison’s sake, is substituted for the singular his, (avrod). 
“The transgression of the wicked,’ remarks the Psalmist, 
“saith within my heart, That there is no fear of God before 
his eyes.’ The absence of this fear sufficiently accounts 
for the presence of the outbreaking iniquities which are 
referred to in the five preceding verses. And the Apostle, 
in mentioning it, returns, in his omega, to the idea con- 
tained in his alpha,—the idea, namely, which is expanded 
in verses 11—12. The fear of God, as Spener remarks, is the 
only bridle by which the wild horse of our nature can be 
restrained and regulated, (Denn da die Furcht Gottes allen 
der Zaum wire, welcher solch ein unbaindiges Pferd zwriick- 
halten Kénnte, §c.) “It isa grand and magnificent thing,” 
says Origen, “ always to have before the eyes of the heart the 
fear of God.” (Opus grande est et magnificum semper habere 
ante oculos cordis timorem Dei.) Such fear is “the beginning 
of wisdom ;” and it is not far removed from the end of it. 
There is a fear, indeed, which “hath torment,’—the fear of 
the lash, the dread foreboding of final woe. It is well when 
this fear is “ cast out,’ and supplanted by perfect confidence 
in the propitious favour of God. And it 2s ousted from the 
soul when the soul is filled with love; and the soul 2s filled 
with love, when “we have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us.” (1 John iv. 17—19.) Nevertheless, there is 
always an element of sensitive fear in man’s love to God, and 
in man’s love to man. There is a fear of doing anything to 
offend or to wound. ‘This fear is inseparable from a con- 
sciousness of imperfection ; and it is at once a self-imposed 
rein to restrain, and a self-appointed watch to keep guard. 
When it is said that “there is not the fear of God before the 
eyes,’ there is objectivity ascribed to a condition which is, 
psychologically, subjective. But the subjective may become 
objective when it is made the mark of reflective thought. 
The wicked not only do not feel, as a general rule, “ the fear 
of God ;” they do not even think of it as a feeling which 
they should cherish. It is not kept in view by them as an 
object to be realized in emotion. 
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VER. 19. Ofbamev 02 O71 boa oO vowos eyes roi By rH 
VOD NUE, bya Tey Orbe Cpuyn nul Vrodicos yernTos THES O 
x00 [LOS Ta Jéd, 

Eng. Auth. Vers. Vow we know, that what things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are wnder the law, that 
every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become 
guilty before God. 


Revised Version. But we know that whatsoever things the 
law saith, it speaketh to them who are in (the sphere of ) the 
law, that every mouth might be stopped, and all the world 
become liable to pay penalty to God, 


§ 1. The Apostle has concluded his documentary evidence 
in support of the charge, which he had brought against all 
mankind,—Jews as well as Gentiles,—that they are under 
sin. But lest the Jews, as a spiritually conceited people, 
should attempt to evade the force of the evidence adduced, 
by shifting the whole burden of it over upon the shoulders 
of the Gentiles, he adds the words of this verse. He had 
“much greater trouble,” as Calvin remarks, “in subjugating 
the Jews, than in relation to the Gentiles ; for although the 
former were as really destitute as the latter, of true righ- 
teousness, yet they covered themselves with the cloak of 
God’s covenant, as if it were holiness sufficient for them to 
be separated from the rest of the world by the election of 
God,” (in quibus subigendis multo plus erat negotir; quod, 
vera justitia non minus quam Gentes destituti, praeteatu 
foederis Dei se tegebant, acsi hoe illis pro sanctitate suffi- 
ceret, Dei electione a reliquo mundo fuisse distinctos). 


§ 2. But we know, (OiSapev 88. The conjunctive particle 
(6é) connects what follows with what goes before, in such a 
way as to indicate that a new thread of thought is taken 
up, to be intertwisted with the preceding threads. The 
particle is left untranslated by Tyndale. It is omitted from 
the text by Theodoret ; and the omission is approved of by 
Mill, § 929. It is also omitted in the Ethiopic version, 
and in Matthaei’s codex 1. It is rendered. now in our 
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Authorized English Version. We have certainly no precise 
analogue for it; but the translation which we have given— 
the translation of Myles Coverdale, and corresponding to 
that of the Vulgate (autem) and of Luther (aber)—is 
perhaps the best that is attainable. 

When the Apostle says, “But we know,” he seems to be 
realizing his union with his readers, whosoever these 
readers might be. He does not refer to himself in par- 
ticular, as he does, when speaking in the first person plural, 
in the second member of the 9th verse. Neither does he 
refer to Christians in particular, as he does, when using the 
same first person plural, in the 8th verse. Nor does he 
refer to Jews in particular, as hedoes, when using the same 
person, in verses 5th and 9th. His reference is, indefinitely, 
to all his readers, along with himself—and to all his readers 
and himself, not as distinguished, in some precise manner, 
from all other men, but as adequately representing all of 
mankind who might consider the subject spoken of. Tyn- 
dale freely and somewhat picturesquely renders the expres- 
sion, “ye and we knowe;” Turnbull, still more freely, “ it 
must be acknowledged;” van Hengel, “it is evident” 
(constat); Cognatus, “no one doubts” (nemint dubiwm 
est); de Paris, “it is indubitable” (est wne chose indubit- 
able). Itis thus the case that the step which the Apostle 
is about to take in his reasoning is, as Matthias remarks, 
taken ex concessis. His foot is treading on ground which 
was undisputed and indisputable. “We know.” The verb 
denotes a state of subjective certainty, as distinguished from 
that condition of the understanding which constitutes mere 
opinion as to what is probable. 


§ 3. that whatsoever things the law saith, it speaks to 
those who are in the law, (rt dca 6 vopog Aye, TOTS Ev 
r@ vou Aare). By the law here expositors in general, 
both ancient and modern, understand the written Revelation 
as a whole, that is, the Old Testament Scriptures. Their 
idea is undoubtedly correct. They suppose that the Apostle, 
while employing the indefinite expression, whatsoever things 
(Soa), had nevertheless a special subjacent reference to the 
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quotations contained in verses 10—18 ;—quotations which 
are taken, not from the Pentateuch, which was the original 
law, that is, the original Authoritative Divine Instruction 
(6 vdpuog, 7P2), but from the supplementary and comple- 
mentary portions of the volume of the Book, the Psalms 
and the Prophets. This is the view of Chrysostom (rip 
Tadadv racav), CEcumenius, Theophylact. It was evi- 
dently the view of Theodoret also, and of Pelagius. Thomas 
Aquinas, too, had the same idea; and Abelard, and de Lyra, 
So had Sadolet, Calvin, Beza, Willet, Piscator, Grotius, 
Day accords,—“ the word law here signifieth all the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, and that it doth in relation to 
the Hebrew word Thorah.” The same view is taken by 
Tholuck, Reiche, Riickert, de Wette, Meyer, Alford, Words- 
worth, and, indeed, as we have said, by the great body of 
modern expositors. 

Some, however, dissent, Ammon, for example, maintains 
that there is no reference to the passages quoted in verses 
10—18, but that there is the start of a new train of thought. 
He interprets the law as meaning strictly the Mosaic law, 
that is, the precepts of the Pentateuch. Van Hengel takes 
the same view, substantially, and approves of Muralto 
indicating in the text that a new paragraph commences 
with verse 19. Gléckler, too, opposes the idea that there 
is a reference to the quotations in verses 10—18, and 
supposes that the word law denotes what is strictly the 
Mosaic law. But he contends that verse 19th is to be closely 
connected with verse 9th, and thinks that the expression, 
the law, refers not so much to the precepts of the Mosaic 
law, or to what it enjoins, as to what it threatens. 
(Besonders wird hierbet auf die Strafe gesehen.) Wardlaw 
takes a somewhat similar view. And so do D. Brown 
and Brandes, who, both of them, like Muralto and Peile 
(ultimately), suppose that a new section begins with verse 
19th. 

Vaughan, again, admits that there is a reference to the 
quotations in verses 10—18, but he Supposes that the ex- 
pression, the law, denotes “ the Old Lestament dispensation 
itself, personified as speaking in its Scriptures.” And 
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Matthias, while contending strenuously that there must 
be a reference to the quotations, takes the word as denoting 
that aspect of the Old Testament Scriptures which, as 
distinguished from the divine promise, exhibits the divine 
law as the rule of the divine judgement, (vdépo¢ ist hier das 
Wort Gottes, insoweit es Gesetz, d. 1. Richtschnur des géott- 
lichen Rechtes ist.) It was by a somewhat similar her- 
meneutical device that some of the older Lutheran ex- 
positors,—represented by Hunnius, Calov, and Seb. Schmidt, 
—interpreted the law as that doctrine of the Scriptures 
which is the opposite pole of the Gospel. (Lex est doctrina 
opera praescribens, et peccuta arguens._S. Schmidt.) And 
they have supposed that they who are “in the law” are 
to be regarded as opposed to them who are “in Christ.” 
(Putamus enim oppont ro esse in lege 7 esse in Christo.— 
S. Schmidt.) 

All these interpretations, however, are unnatural and un- 
facile. Those of Ammon, van Hengel, Glockler, Wardlaw, 
D. Brown, and Brandes, are inconsistent with the obvious 
textual connection of the 19th verse with the immediately 
preceding context. Those of Vaughan, Matthias, Hunnius, 
Calov, and S. Schmidt impose a meaning on the word law, 
which, when the reference to the quotations of verses 10—18 
is allowed, is unaccounted for and unaccountable. For the 
subject-matter of the quotations, is, in the main, didactico- 
historical, and not specifically legal or dispensational. 

Origen took a different view of the Apostle’s reference. 
He maintains that the law spoken of is “the law of nature, 
which is written on the hearts of men ;” and “in which,” or 
“under which,” all men are, as soon as they arrive at the 
years of discretion. Olshausen and Oltramare take a similar 
view : only, they suppose that the reference is not exclusively 
to the law of nature, but equally to the law of natwre and 
the law of Moses,—the two editions of the one everlasting 
law which regulates human duty. Peile takes the same 
view ; and hence he interpolates and translates the Apostle’s 
expression thus,—“ Vow—be the Law what it may—we know 
that, in all that the Law saith, it is addressing those who 
live under such law.” (New Transi., 1854.) This inter- 
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pretation, however, of the Apostle’s expression, though 
certainly embodying an important truth, and though wrought 
out ingeniously, especially by Origen, is, as truly as that of 
Ammon, van Hengel, Gléckler, &c., ineonsistent with the 
natural relation of the verse to what goes immediately 
before. 

There is no interpretation which is simple, facile, and 
natural, but that which supposes the word law to have 
the same meaning which it bears in the preceding chapter, 
in verses 12,13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25, 26, 27; and which 
it also bears in Matt. v.18; John x. 34; xii. 34 iixv: Seu 
Cor. xiv. 21. In all these passages it means the Authorita- 
tive Written Revelation, viewed as a whole. And the 
Apostle, referring to the quotations which he had made in 
verses 10—18, speaks of them as the sayings of the Old 
Testament Scriptures :—< But we know that whatsoever 
things the law says, it speaks to them who are in the law.” 

The Apostle uses two distinct verbs in the two clausules 
of his remark,—says (déyee) and speaks (AaXé). There is 
felicity and nicety in the distinction. The former of the 
two (Aéyer) directs attention to the meaning, while the 
latter (AaXé) directs attention to the utterance, of what is 
stated in the Scriptures. In the former there is a special 
reference to that which is internal in what is spoken; while 
in the latter there is a special reference to that which is 
external in what is said. What is said is addressed to the 
intelligence, though through the ear: what is spoken is 
addressed to the ear, though for the intelligence. Compare 
John viii. 43. (Melville explains Xahe thus,—familialiter 
et sedulo exponit.) It is an imperfection in the Vulgate, 
that it makes no distinction between the two terms > “if, 
translates them both “speaks,” (loquitur). It is an equal 
imperfection in Beza’s version, in all its editions after the 
first, that he translates them both « says,” (dicit). In the 
first edition, that of 1556, he contented himself with the 
Vulgate translation. Calvin drew the proper distinction 
in his Latin version, though not in his F rench, (quaecunque 
lea dicit, vis qui in lege sunt loquitur). So did Bengel, (was 
das Gesetz saget, das redet es cu denen die im Gesetze 
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stehen). So did Piscator in his German version. And so 
Zinzendorf and Felbinger. But Luther missed it; and so 
did Tyndale, and Coverdale, and the English Geneva, and 
hence also our Authorized English Version. 

When the Apostle says that “whatsoever things the law 
says, it speaks to them who are in the law,” (rotc ev ry 
véuw), it is unnatural to suppose that the word law has a 
different reference from what it bears in the preceding part 
of the remark. He manifestly refers to the Jews as such. 
And he refers to them as living in the sphere of the written 
Revelation. They were within, not without, that sphere 
or domain. And hence what was said in the written 
Revelation was spoken to them. To them, it will be noticed, 
is the Apostle’s expression: not of them, nor even for them. 
No doubt, what was spoken fo them would be intended for 
them, and would be calculated and designed to be beneficial 
to them, (it would be wm derer willen—Zacharii). Never- 
theless the dative is not the dativus commodi. It merely 
indicates the personal objects toward whom the speaking 
was directed. Whatsoever things the Old Testament 
Scripture said, these it spake to those who were within its 
sphere, and not to those who were beyond it. The contents 
of the Old Testament Bible were addressed to the Jews; 
(quibus quidem solum, non de solis, lex loquitur.—Abelard). 
And the nature of the case makes it certain that the 
instruction of these Jews was aimed at in what was spoken 
to them. This seems to be the sum total of the thought 
that was present to the Apostle’s mind when he made the 
observation before us. And hence Grotius is wrong when 
he says that the Apostle’s observation, though true as a 
general rule, was liable to exceptions, as, for example, in 
those parts of Scripture in which we read of “the burden 
of Egypt, the burden of Damascus, the burden of Edom, 
the burden of Nineveh.” Even these oracles were recorded 
in the Volume of the Book for the special benefit of the 
Israelites; and, as thus recorded, were addressed to them. 
Kléter is equally wrong when he translates the Apostle’s 
observation thus,—“ but we know that all which the law 
says, it speaks in relation to them who are in the law,” (in 
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Bezug auf die,-die in Gesetze sind). For, assuredly, there 
is much in the law which is spoken in relation to the 
Egyptians, the Damascenes, the Edomites, the Ninevites, 
&c. There is not a little which is spoken in relation to all 
mankind. And in the leading statements found in the 
quotations in verses 10—I18 there is, we may assume, 
express reference, not merely to the Jews, but to all man- 
kind, and consequently to Gentiles as well as to Jews, but 
also—and this is at present the matter of primary exegetical 
moment—to Jews as well as to Gentiles. The Apostle, 
then, as it were, says —“We know that the Scriptures of 
“the Old Testament were addressed to the Jews. This 
“cannot be doubted. They convey, therefore, in all their 
“contents, instruction intended for the Jews. This cannot 
“be disputed. And as, in the leading statements which 
“are quoted in verses 10—18, there is no exception made 
“of the Jews, when the sinfulness of all men is asserted and 
“reiterated, it must be the case that reference to them is 
“expressly involved, and this reference is announced to 
“them, that every mouth might be stopped, and the whole 
“world be brought in guilty in relation to God.” 

Count Zinzendorf punctuates and connects the words of 
the entire clause in a peculiar way. He translates it 
thus :—* But we know that what the law says to them who 
are under it, it speaks on this account, that, &e.” (Wir 
wissen aber, dass, was das Gesetz denen, die drunter seyn, 
saget, das sprichts darum, damit, &c.) But such an 
arrangement fails to give due emphasis to what seems to 
have been the immediate aim of the Apostle, his aim, 
namely, to lead the Jews to take note that their character 
is pourtrayed in the passages which are quoted. It reduces 
the distinction between the two verbs says and speaks to 
no special significance. It seems, moreover, to be at 
variance with the collocation and natural rhythm of the 
inspired words. And it rather offensively suggests that the 
one aim of the divine Spirit in the written Revelation of 
the Old Testament was “to stop the mouths of men, and 
to bring in the whole world guilty before God.” It is not, 
then, to be marvelled at that the Count has had, in this 
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theory of construction, but very few followers. Yet of 
these few Basil Cooper,—though in all likelihood uncon- 
sciously,—is one. He translates the clause thus,—“ But we 
know that whatsoever things the Law saith against them 
that are within the Law, it uttereth to the end that, &e.” 


§ 4. that every mouth might be stopped, and all the world 
become liable to pay penalty to God, (iva wav ordéma ppayn 
Kat UmdduKog yévntae Tac 6 Kdopog TH Se). It was debated 
in ancient times,—and the debate has descended to our own 
day,—whether this clause of the verse expresses design 
or result. Haldane affirms that it “must be taken” both 
ways. But other critics, in general, are not so accommodating. 
Those who suppose that design is expressed have translated 
it in some such way as we have done. Those who suppose 
that result is denoted would render it thus,—so that every 
mouth must be stopped, &e., or, so that every mouth is 
stopped, &c. The advocates of design hold, in other words, 
—to the telic import of the initial conjunction (tva)—in 
order that: while the advocates of result contend that 
the particle has its ecbatie force,—so that. Theodoret gave 
the particle this ecbatic or eventual import. And in 
modern times it has been maintained by Cognatus, Taylor, 
Rambach, Heumann, de Paris, Doddridge; and by Koppe, 
Flatt, Wakefield, Bishop Barrington ; as also by Tholuck, 
Reiche, Benecke ; and Geissler, Stengel, Stuart, Bloomfield, 
Kéllner, &c. -Reiche expresses himself strongly on the 
subject, and says that it is “in every point of view absurd 
to think that the Old Testament has spoken in order that 
every mouth may be stopped,” (ergreifen wir gern—hier 
die Auskunft, den nach jeder Ansicht und auf jedem 
Standpunct absurden Gedanken, als habe das A. T. dess- 
wegen gesprochen, damit jeder Mund verstumme, vom 
Worte zu entfernen). Tholuck, though modifying in his 
4th and 5th editions the decisiveness of his Ist, neverthe- 
less says that it would be to handle the words of the Apostle 
in the spirit of the veriest pedant, if one were to insist 
that they teach “that he held, as a definite doctrine, 
that there was in the words of the Old Testament a 
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divine intention to stop every mouth, and thus the mouth 
of the Jew;” (es schulmeisterlich pedantisch wire, an- 
zunehmen, der Ap. habe bei den Worten des alten Bundes 
mit dogmatischer Bestimmtheit die gottliche Absicht ange- 
nommen,—jeden Mund, also auch den des Juden, zu 
stopfen.) But though the announcement of such a divine 
intention was certainly not the prominent aim of the 
Apostle in the passage before us; and though intention, 
as a matter of actual fact, often runs coincidently into 
result ; yet we discover no pedantry in holding, what seems 
perfectly obvious, that the conjunction in question (iva) 
naturally and conventionally denotes design, and is generally, 
if not invariably, so used in the diction of Paul. (Even 
2 Cor. vii. 9 is no real exception.) And, as regards Reiche’s 
remark, it seems to us to be absurd to allege that it is 
“in every point of view absurd to think that the Old 
Testament has spoken what it Says in order to stop the 
mouths of sinners.” It would be absurd, indeed, to suppose 
that the Old Testament was given for the exclusive purpose 
of stopping men’s mouths. It would also be absurd to 
suppose that this purpose was its principal aim. But we 
see no absurdity in supposing that the divine quiver is 
filled with a multiplicity of arrowy aims. And if, .as7a 
matter of fact, the stopping of men’s mouths is effected 
by the contents of the Old Testament Scriptures, we see 
no reason for characterizing either with pedantry or with 
absurdity the supposition that this actual result,—which 
is not an Evil, but a Good,—was aimed at and designed, 
Indeed, we shall never be able to form a broad and compre- 
hensive view of the teleology of the Bible, or of the 
teleology of Providence, if we do not admit that it is one 
of the divine aims to convict sinners of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin in general, and of their own sin in par- 
ticular. Whatever in the Scriptures is fitted to initiate 
or to foster and. ripen this conviction, was doubtless 
deposited there, with an intelligent and far-reaching design, 
by the over-ruling Hand of Him whose Hand and Heart 
moved the prophets and psalmists of old. If this be 
admitted, all difficulty in reference to the conjunction 
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vanishes into nonentity; and there is not the slightest 
occasion for having recourse to any such violent expedient 
as that of Michaelis, who throws into parenthesis the 
whole of verses 10—18, along with the first clause of ver. 
19th, and thus connects the expression before us, that every 
mouth might be stopped, and that all the world might be 
brought in guilty before God, with the concluding clause 
of verse 9th, we before impeached both Jews and Greeks 
of being all under sin. The telic import of the conjunc- 
tion (iva) is held not only by Michaelis, but by the great 
body of the most enlightened critics and expositors, and, 
among those of recent times, by Paulus, Riickert, Gléckler, 
Schrader; de Wette too, and Olshausen, Meyer, Fritzsche, 
Oltramare; Krehl also, and Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth, 
van Hengel, Mehring, &c. 

When the Apostle, referring to one of the aims of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, says, that every mouth might be 
stopped, we are evidently to suppose that, under the general 
expression, whatsoever things the law saith, he has special 
mental retrospection to such particular things as have been 
specified in verses 10—18. If the contents of his idea were 
analytically exhibited, his statement would be tantamount 
to the following :—“ But we know that whatsoever things 
“the law saith, it speaks to them who are in the law, and 
« such things in particular as it says in the passages which 
“T have quoted in verses 10—18, and in similar passages, 
“dt speaks, that every mouth might be stopped.” 

When he refers to the stopping of the mouth, the allusion 
seems to be to the effect of overwhelming evidence upon an 
accused person in a court of justice. When such evidence 
is adduced, it often happens that the accused is struck 
dumb. His conscience silences him. He feels that it 
would be an utter absurdity and impossibility to say any- 
thing in the way of self-justification. “ The metaphor,” 
says Calvin, “is taken from courts of law, in which the 
accused, if he have anything to plead in self-defence, 
demands leave to speak, that he may clear himself from the 
things laid to his charge: but if his conscience condemn 
him, he is silent, and without saying a word, awaits his 
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sentence, being even already condemned by his own silence.” 
(Metaphora a judiciis petita, ubi reus, si quid habet ad 
justam defensionem, vices dicendi postulut, ut quae sibi 
vmposita sunt purget: si vero conscientia sua premitur, 
silet, ac tacitus expectat suam damnationem, suo jam silentio 
damnatus.) This is a far more likely interpretation than 
the notion of Piscator, that there is an allusion to the 
violent gagging of the condemned, that they might not have 
an opportunity of uttering their complaints, and thus of 
inciting the populace. Moses Stuart, however, adopts, in 
his 2nd edition, Piscator’s idea, though not from Piscator. 
He says,—“ The phraseology is borrowed from the custom 
of gagging criminals, 7. ¢., stopping their mouths in order to 
prevent apology or outcry from them, when they were led 
out to execution.” He adopted the notion, though without 
specific acknowledgement, from Gronovius as quoted by 
Reiche. 

But how should “every mouth be stopped” by what is 
written in the law, when the law speaks only to those who 
are within its sphere? How should the mouth of the 
Gentile be stopped, as well as the mouth of the Jew? This 
is the difticulty which Origen started, and which is echoed 
by Olshausen and Oltramare. It Jed all three of them to 
the conclusion that the law referred to by the Apostle 
cannot be the law of the Old Testament Scriptures. (Quod 
sv velimus de lege Mosis intelligere,—quomodo consequens 
videbitur, quod per hanc legem, quae unam tantummodo 
institutis suis contingit gentem, omne os obstruatur ?— 
Origen). But there is no real difficulty. The Apostle is 
not speaking in the precisely jointed terminology of a 
formal logician. He leaves scope, in what he says, for the 
analytic and synthetic play of the intelligence of his 
readers. And his idea seems obvious enough:—that every 
mouth might be stopped,” that is, that there may be no 
exception, on the part of the Jews, as regards the conviction 
of sin. “It is the Jews chiefly who are referred to,” says 
Bengel, correctly, (Judaei maxime notantur). But the 
language does not actually particularize them, that their 
assent might be won, as it were, before the force of personal 
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prejudice should have time to turn aside their impartial 
judgement. (The expression, says Chrysostom, éxsfvoug 
gory aivirrduevor, ci Of po) Paveowe avTo TéSeral, it is 
@ore mh ToeaxiTEp0v yevéoSa: tov Adyov.) The Apostle, 
says Matthias, intends his expression to be specifically 
applied to the Jews, through the strong betoning of the 
word every before the word mouth. (Der Apostel macht— 
durch die starke Betonung des wav vor orépa eine Anwen- 
dung auf die Juden.) He means, says Pelagius, “not of 
the Gentiles only, but of the Jews also,” (non solwm gen- 
tium, sed etiam Judacorum). The words are employed, as 
Owen remarks, “not so much to include the Gentiles, as to 
include the Jews, who thought themselves exempted.” 

It is added, and (that) all the world might become liable 
to pay penalty to God, (cat vrddicog yévntae tac 6 Kéopoc 
7 Sep). It is a clause, repeating, on the principle of 
parallelism, the idea of the preceding clause: only, according 
to custom in such cases, the repetition is made under a 
variation of aspect. 

As in the preceding clause, the adjective is to be betoned : 
—“qll the world,” that is, “all, not excepting the Jews.” 
For it is at them that the Apostle is still specially aiming. 
And it is to make sure of including them that he uses one 
of the most comprehensive phrases which it was possible for 
him to employ. Yet the phrase is not, by one jot, too com- 
prehensive. It has not an element of the hyperbolical in it. 
All of the human family who have arrived at the age of 
accountability are guilty. And it is the desire of God that 
all, without distinction or exception, should feel conscience- 
stricken and divinely condemned. All ought thus to feel. 
For in addition to the written law which spake to the Jews, 
there is, wondrously interblending with it, that other law, 
unwritten but not unrevealed, of which Origen speaks, of 
which, too, our own Apostle speaks in chap. ii. 14, 15, and 
which has been published within the bosom of every man, 
Gentile as well as Jew. In accordance with this law every 
man’s conscience, armed with the power of a Procurator or 
Prosecutor, authoritatively accuses him of doing what he 


ought not to have done, and of leaving undone what he 
L 
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ought to have done. Grotius, assuredly, was labouring under 
a great mistake when he says that the expression, “all the 
world,” means merely “ the greater part of men,” (maxima 
pars homimwm). And Reiche repeats the error, though under 
another phase, when he says that the world here can only be 

“the whole of mankind that lived at that time.” (Hier kann 
der kdopoc nur die ganze damalige Menschheit sein.) It is 
another phase of the same error which is committed by 
Taylor when he says that “the Apostle is here speaking of 
bodies of people, or of Jews and Gentiles in a collective 
capacity.” Moses Stuart, too, seems to be looking at the 
subject from an unnatural standpoint, when he says that 
“the argument of Paul extends only to those who are out of 
Christ,’ and adds, “it seems to me a wrong view of the 
Apostle’s meaning in verses 10—19 which regards him as 
labouring to prove directly the universality of men’s 
depravity, merely by the argument which these texts 
afford.” The Apostle, indeed, is not “ labouring.” Neither 
is he building up, in a precisely logical way, the doctrine 
of universal sinfulness. But most assuredly he is, in a free 
and easy epistolary way, maintaining and establishing and 
applying the fact of universal sinfulness, that he might 
thence lay a basis of necessity for that glorious Gospel 
which brings glad tidings “to every creature,” by revealing 
a Righteousness which is “ unto all,” 

_ Wycliffe, misled by the peculiarity of the Vulgate version, 
(omnis mundus), gives a strange translation to the expres- 
sion mac 6 késuoc. He renders it “ech world,”—as if he 
supposed that the Apostle had divided mankind into two 
worlds, the world of the Jews and the world of the Gentiles, 
Purvey, in his revision, retains this translation,—* eche 
world.” Oertel, again, following the interpretation of 
Bahrdt, uses the liberty of translating the expression, 
“the whole nation,” (die ganze Nution). But such liberty 
is downright hermeneutical licentiousness ; and was assumed 
in consequence of a desire to make out that there is nothing 
in the Old Testament which should give Christians the 
slightest concern, or which should be regarded by them as in 
any way regulative of the principles of their procedure. 
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The whole world of men, Gentile as well as Jewish, is, 
according to the Apostle, liable to judicial prosecution, 
hence liable to punishment, liable to penalty, liable to pay 
penalty ;—liable to pay penalty to God. Such is the import 
of the expression, bwdésKcoc Tp Sew. It is an expression 
that has occasioned considerable perplexity to translators 
and expositors; and, indeed, it is few comparatively who 
have seized with perfect exactitude, and expressed with 
clearness and simplicity as well as precision, its import. 
The adjective employed by the Apostle (t7éé:coe) is rather 
unhappily rendered subditus in the Vulgate; and hence it 
is translated suget (subject) by Wycliffe ; a subdued, by 
Tyndale, and by Coverdale in his New Testament of 1538. 
The English Geneva version,—borrowing from the French 
Geneva, and ultimately from Calvin’s French version,— 
renders it culpable, which is certainly better than the 
translation of the Vulgate, but still far too feeble. Luther 
translates it “guilty” (schuldig),—an incomparably better 
version. The translation has been adopted in our Author- 
ized English Version. It was approved of by Willet. 
It is approved of by Turnbull. But old Myles Coverdale, 
in trying to reproduce it in his Bible, “faithfully translated 
out of Douche and Latyn,” took hold, as with the left hand, 
of the somewhat ambiguous word, and rendered it detter 
(debtor),—detter wnto God. Day renders the expression, 
guilty of condemnation before God. ‘The idea is on the 
right line, theologically ; but the phrase, guilty of condem- 
nation, though modelled on the Scripture phrase, gudlty 
of death, is not felicitous——to our modern ears at least. 
It has been cast, moreover, in the mould of a misconception. 
God was regarded by Day as the Judge, rather than as the 
Injured Party, who has become, or who may become, the 
Prosecutor. Sclater renders the adjective, «mpleadable as 
guilty of transgression,—a translation much to be preferred 





to Day’s. It is, indeed, admirably exact in some respects, 
but it is lumbering on the one hand, and incapable of 
amalgamation, on the other, with the remainder of the 
Apostle’s expression, to God (rw Sep). The translation 
of Vorstius, “subject to the judgement of God,” (judicio Det 
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suljectus), adroitly winds up within itself the relation of 
the adjective to the substantive; but it is nevertheless 
a philological mistake. It veils from view the fact that 
God is the Injured Party, who either is, or may become 
the Prosecutor. It has been reproduced, however, by Wake- 
field and Archbishop Newcome; and it is introduced into 
the Unitarian Improved Version. Conybeare’s translation 
of the entire clause rather intensifies the mistake,—“ might 
be subjected to the judgement of God.” That of the Five 
Clergymen is equally at fault,—*« may be brought under the 
judgement of God.” It is God’s rights that are referred to in 
the Apostle’s expression, not his judgement.—Hence, as well 
as for other reasons, Doddridge’s version is incorrect, 
“convicted before God.” Doddridge had evidently medi- 
tated considerably on the expression ; and he conceived 
that he had mastered it. He says, in a note, in reference 
to his translation, “so urodicoc rw Sew seems exactly to sig- 
nify.” Cox, as usual, accepts his version. So did Belsham. 
But, though theologically admissible, it proceeds, philolo- 
gically, on wrong assumptions, and is far indeed from being 
an “exact” reproduction of the idea of the original. The 
phrase, as the Apostle employs it, denotes, in the first place, 
hability—a notion that is veiled in Doddridge’s version ; 
and, in the second place, it certainly does not determinately 
denote that judicial conviction has actually taken place. 
Budaeus, indeed, in one part of his Commentaries (p. 
126, ed. 1548), says that the term is applicable to con- 
victed persons, (obnoxius é@ re judicata). He was not per- 
sistent, however, in this idea, (See p. 18.) And undoubt- 
edly the word, in current usage, is, as a matter of fact, 
applied, not to the judicially convicted, but to those who 
are liable to judicial prosecution, liable to become judicially 
convicted. Henry Stephens supposes that it properly 
describes such as have still their causes sub judice, 
(UrdduKoe potius est de quo in judicio agitur, Reus.—-Thesaur. 
in voc.). Webster and Wilkinson take hold of this idea in 
their explanation of the passage before us, and give, as 
one of their two translations of the word, “under process.” 
It is assuredly a better translation than Doddridge’s, and 
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than Owen’s,—“ condemned,” (though Theophylact had 
given, freely, long ago the same interpretation, KaTakolroe, 
atappnotacroc). In reality, however, the word, of itself, 
only determines that the person whom it describes is 
exposed to the swoop of justice, and may be compelled, 
by judicial action, to pay the penalty of his misdemeanour 
or crime. 

Such being the import of the word, even Bengel’s trans- 
lation of the expression is a long way from the mark,— 
“subject to God in judgement,” (Gotte im Gericht unter- 
wiirfig). In his Gnomon, however, he seizes the right word 
in Latin, viz., obnoxius. (Festus says, Obnoxius, poenae 
obligatus ob delictum.—De Verb. Signif.) Calvin had seized 
the word before him. And Erasmus before Calvin. And 
le Févre before Erasmus, although he missed nevertheless 
the correct explanation of the word. Castellio too, with 
his fine classic taste, could not miss making use of the same 
word. And it was employed, indeed, in very ancient times. 
Rufinus mentions it approvingly, and expressly prefers it 
to the version given in the Vulgate. (See Origen’s Com- 
ment. in loc.) Beza, with his classic aptitudes, retains the 
word; but, unhappily, he amplifies the expression, making 
it, “obnoxious to the condemnation of God,” (obnoxius 
condemnations Der). His idea is, of course, correct, theo- 
logically. But the amplification has spoiled the philological 
interpretation of the phrase. Erasmus Schmid felt inclined 
to follow in the wake of Beza; but his exegetical instinct 
led him to hesitate, and hence he leaves it “a moot point” 
whether the phrase should be translated “obnoxious to 
condemnation” or “obnoxious to impeachment,” (obnoxius 
reatut). The latter interpretation is, of course, greatly 
preferable to the former. Grotius seized, as with the hand 
of a master, the real idea of the word, debitor poenarum. 
The world of men is debitor poenarum,; and it is one of the 
desires and aims of God to bring every man living to the 
consciousness of his condition as a debitor poenarum. 
Every man living is, in consequence of his sins, and until 
he be released by grace, liable solvere poenas Deo,—persol- 
vere poenas Deo,—dare poenus Deo. He is liable to be 
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compelled by judicial action to pay penalty to God. (He 
is, as Bretschneider expresses it in his Lexicon, Deo satis- 
factionem debens pro eo quod peceavit.) He is under 
obligation, unless mercy interpose, Cfkny dddévar TD) LEW,— 
to give to God, the injured Party, that which ts right in the 
circumstances of the case,—to give to God that which will 
satisfy him,—that which will suffice to repair, as far as 
practicable, the injury done by the transgressions com- 
mitted.—Fritzsche caught the idea of the word. He trans- 
lates it straffdllig (liable to penalty). The same translation 
is given by Meyer, Maier, Matthias, Mehring. Reiche’s 
translation is analogous, der Strafe verfallen. Olshausen 
gives what is equivalent, in his Commentar, (der S8txy 
verfallen), although he retrograded in his Uebersetzung, 
(Gotte unterworfen). Philippi’s translation corresponds, 
(strafbar, Strafe schuldend). Theodoret’s interpretation is 
perfect, (rate ryuwplae umebsuvoc). Hesychius’s explanation, 
—copied verbatim by Phavorinus,—is almost all that could 
be desired, (imd0rKo¢e,—brebSuvoc, XpEWorTNe, EvoYoC olkne). 

So far as the simple adjective is concerned, we might, 
with Philippi, render it punishable. But when we take 
the Apostle’s expression in its entirety, we cannot say, 
punishable to God. And to say, punishable by God, is to 
change, in some respect, the Apostle’s standpoint of observa- 
tion. And it is apt, moreover, to suggest too obtrusively 
that God is the executioner of his vengeance. The idea is 
right in itself; but it is not suggested by the Apostle’s 
expression. We are shut up, therefore, to some more 
circuitous translation. Liable to punishment from God, is 
near the idea. Still nearer, but intolerably operose, is, 
liable to punishment in relation to God, Sharpe's version 
is too off-hand at the commencement, and altogether aside 
from the mark at the end—<« open to punishment before 
God.” The translation we have given,—liable to pay 
penalty to God,—seems to meet, as_ well, perhaps, as may 
be, all the requirements of the case, 

The dative expression, to God, (rp Sep), is unhappily 
rendered before God in our Authorized English Version, 
and by many other translators,—as we have seen in the 
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course of our remarks on the phrase as a whole. The 
rendering is defended by Matthias, who thinks, indeed, 
that the expression belongs equally to both members of 
the parallelism, —to the clause, that every mouth might be 
stopped, as well as to the clause, and all the world become 
liable to punishment. According, however, to the usage of 
the language, as the lexicographer Wahl came ultimately to 
see, it is the party who has the right to be the prosecutor,— 
the party, in all ordinary cases, to whom the penalty is due, 
and not the Judge in the cause,—who is specified in the 
dative case. (Comp. Demosthenes, 518, 3, — éav dé TIC 
rotrwy te Tapafsaivy, UTddiKog EoTw TH maSovr, let him be 
liable to pay damages to the injured party. Plato de Legib., 
vill, 11, 846,—rév dutAaclwy UTddtK0g EoTW TH Bragprévre, 
let him be liable to pay to the injured party a penalty of 
twice the amount of the loss sustained. Note also those 
somewhat numerous passages in Plato’s de Legibus, in which 
the Prosecutor, as representing the injured State, may be 
“Whosoever chooses;” as for example, ix. 9, 868,—é6 & 
acsBov TE Tepl TavTa kal aTELSOV UTddiKOG acEsElag yryvéiosw 
tp e3éAovts, let him be liable to whosoever chooses to 
prosecute him for his impiety (liable to pay the penalty 
of his impiety). It is thus the case that in the Apostle’s 
representation, God is represented as the injured Party. 
It is He who has the right to become Prosecutor. He 
has the right to get justice done to him in judgement 
against the criminal. As for the criminal, the sword of 
justice is suspended over his head. He is “ under justice.” 

It remains to be noticed that when the Apostle says,— 
“and that all the world might become (yévyrat) liable to pay 
penalty to God,” he uses the expression become in a logical 
acceptation, as in ver. 4, “let God become true.” (yévnrat 
logice zu fassen,-Meyer: yévnrat logice, damit es erhelle, esse 
cognoscatur,—Reiche.) Beza explains it thus,—“may be 
found to be guilty,” (rews esse comperiatur). The explan- 
ation is good, theologically considered. But when we 
take the parallelism of the clausules into account, and the 
relation of the two parallel clausules to the first clause 
of the verse, the idea of the Apostle would be more 
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accurately represented thus,—“that all the world might 
become,—viz., in conscious self-conviction—liable to pay 
penalty to God,—liable to divine punishment :’—that is, 
“that all the world might realize its lability to the 
divine wrath which is to come.” Mace was not far from 
the real idea of the Apostle, though he was far enough 
from a literal translation, when he rendered the words 
thus,—‘that every one may be silenced, and all the world 
plead guilty.” 

“Let us,” says Melancthon, “fix this universal proposition 
in our minds, both that we may acknowledge ourselves 
to be guilty, and that we may, by means of it, resist 
the fiction of Pelagians, monks, and such like, that man 
merits forgiveness by his own works, or is righteous by 
virtue of his own merits.” (Hanc wniversalem proposi- 
tionem infigamus animis, et ut nos Upsos Teos esse agnos- 
camus, eb ul opponamus eam Pelagianis, et monachis, et 
similibus, fingentibus hominem mereri remissionem suis 
operibus, aut justwm esse propriis meritis. — Enarratio. 
1556.) 


VER. 20. ders 3 enya vowov ov ditcccadgosras reoce 
\ SP > ~ \ \ 7 > 7 € a 
ous evamrsiov avror dic YUP Yoon exiyraoss comupriag. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin. 


Revised Version. because by works of law shall nobody 
be justified before him; for through law is knowledge 
of sin. 


§ 1. The authors of our Linglish Authorized Version have 
undoubtedly erred in rendering the first word of the verse 
(the conjunction 8dr) as if it were a demonstratively 
illative particle, therefore. They followed the Geneva 
version, which, in its turn, copied Beza, (propterea). The 
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same translation is given in the Dutch versions, old and 
new, and is accepted by Pareus, Hunnius, Vorstius, de Brais, 
Turretin, Baumgarten; by Morus too, and Macknight, and 
Rosenmiiller; by Belsham also, and Bolten, Schrader, Naebe, 
Turnbull. It is defended by Willet. Wells, Doddridge, 
Worsley, and Cox not only adopt it, but make it,—as does 
Schéttgen, and also Struensee,—the starting-point of a new 
paragraph in the arrangement of the text. Tholuck, too, 
“almost prefers” it, (fast méchten wir propterea vorziehen). 
It is, however, an entirely illegitimate translation; at 
variance with the otherwise invariable usage of the New 
Testament writers, and inconsistent with the intrinsic 
nature and classical import of the word. In every other 
instance in which it occurs in the New Testament, it is 
rendered either for or because, and can bear no other ren- 
dering. (It is a contraction of the phrase id rovro dru, on 
account of this—that, and thus means propterea quod, for 
this reason, that, that is because.) And, although in classical 
Greek it is sometimes used indirectly as equivalent to 
wherefore, it is wherefore as equivalent to why or for what 
reason, (8 6,7), and not, illatively and absolutely, for which 
reason. Hence the Vulgate correctly renders it here 
“because,” (quia): and Oltramare reproduces exactly the 
idea of the original by translating it attendu que, vu que, 
seeing that, since. The same translation is given by almost 
all critics. If the question were asked, therefore, Why is it 
that the Written Revelation of God speaks what i says im 
verses 10—18, and that too, in order that every mouth might 
be stopped, and the whole world realize its obnoxtousness to 
the wrath of God ?—why is it divinely desired that the whole 
world should thus feel?—the answer is to be found in the 
words of this 20th verse,—“ because by the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” (Patet vers. 20 
esse actiologiam precedentis dicti.—Cocceius.) 


§ 2. This statement, by works of law shall nobody be 
justified, is one of the most pregnant utterances and 
apophthegms of the Apostle. It is, indeed, the immovable 
substructure, or, as Vitringa expresses it in his Latin 
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dissertation -on the verse, “the chief hypothesis” and 
“primary foundation” on which is erected the grand dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of the epistle,—the doctrine, namely, of 
Justification and consequent salvation through the righteous- 
ness of God, available to men without distinction through 
jaith. (See Vitringa’s Praecipua Hypothesis, cui Paulus 
superstruxi praecellentia Religionis Christianae dogmata 
in Epistola ad Romanos, ex ejusdem illius Epistolae cap. 
ill, 20 producitur, et producta illustratur, inquisito demon- 
stratoque vero sensu sententiae,—Ex Operibus legis nullam 
justificari carnem coram deo.—Observationes, lib. iv., capp. 
x. xl) It is assumed by the Apostle that only two ways 
of justification are possible to such beings as men ;—(1), the 
way of works of law (that is, personal righteousness), and, 
(2), the way of the work of Christ (that is, the vicarious 
righteousness of God). If, then, justification be unattainable 
by the deeds of the law, it is of vital moment that men 
betake themselves by faith to that righteousness of God, 
which, being revealed in the Gospel, constitutes it “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
(Rom. i. 16,17.) It will thus be spiritually remunerative 
to study, as comprehensively and exactly as practicable, 
the apophthegem before us. 


§ 3. by works of law, (@ toywv véuov). It isa matter of 
little moment whether we render this anarthrous expression 
anarthrously, or translate it, by the works of the law. Our 
English idiom is susceptible of either alternative. But as 
it is the word works which was intended by the Apostle to 
be betoned, and not the word law, we see a reason why the 
article was omitted by him from before the latter word,. 
and thence co-relatively omitted from before the word 
works. Our idiom allows of a precise reproduction of the 
anarthrous peculiarity of the original; and, therefore, it is 
better to adhere to an anarthrous translation. 

The idea of the Apostle, however, is not, “ by works of 
any law,” as Wakefield supposed. And yet Beza had the 
same opinion, (in hoc versiculo appellatione legis sine 
articulo, intelligi omnem doctrinam, seu scriptam sew 
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non scriptam, quae aliquid aut jubeat aut interdicat). 
And so had Macknight, (law, whether natural or revealed, 
moral or ceremonial); and Middleton, (the works either of the 
Jewish law or of any other); and Oltramare, (loi, ordre 
quelconque); and van Hengel, (legis alicujus), &e. We 
might as well suppose that the Apostle, by the anarthrous 
word works, means “any works,” as that by the anarth- 
rous word Jaw, he means “any law.” For the same reason 
we must not adopt Belsham’s translation, “by the works of 
a law,” or Vaughan’s, “in consequence of works of a law:” 
for if the anarthrous word law is to be rendered “w law,” 
there is no reason why the anarthrous word works should 
not be correspondingly rendered “ some works.” In short, 
the Apostle’s expression is anarthrous, because the emphasis 
is lying, not on the word daw, but on the word works. (See 
ver. 27; iv. 2—6; xi.6; Eph. ii. 9 ; Tit. ii 5, &c.) 

Tt is because of the existence of this emphasis, in relation 
to the word works, as well as on account of the posteriority 
in position of the word law, in relation to the word works, 
that we must reject the translation which is given to the 
phrase by Paulus, Benecke, Schrader, &c.,—law of works. 
This translation is an inversion of the Apostle’s expression. 
It turns it unnaturally into a hysteronproteron. And in the 
interpretation which its patrons give to the expression, viz., 
the law that enjoins outward works, as distinguished from 


the law that regulates the inner man—the law of love-— 


(geht deutlich hervor, dass Paulus im unsrer Stelle das 
Gesetz des Handelns dem Gesetz der Gesinnung, der Liebe, 
entgegen stellt,-Benecke),—there is involved the oblivion 
that, in the two preceding chapters, the Apostle accuses 
both Gentiles and Jews, not only of externally unholy 
works, but also of internally unholy choices, acts, or states. 
(See i. 18, 21, 25, 28; ii. 7, 8, 28, 99-111, 11,.12,18.) There 
is involved, still farther, the oblivion that the law, to 
which the Apostle refers, has direct reference, in the 
upwinding of its prohibitions, to inward concupiscence, or 
inordinate desire. (See chap. vii. 7.) There is, moreover, 
this other objection to the interpretation -—it would render 
the Apostle’s argumentation appropriate only to the Jews, 
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or, at all events, to such of mankind as possessed or possess 
a verbally written Revelation: for the law, written in the 
heart, which is given to all men, is not simply, or dis- 
tinctively, a law of outward works. And then, besides, the 
exclusion of no other works than those which are external, 
from the ground, or meritorious cause of justification, is 
entirely inconsistent with the Apostle’s doctrine. 

When, then, the Apostle says, by works of law, he really 
means, so far as regards the substance, though not pre- 
cisely as regards the form, of his thoughts, “by the works 
of the law.” And the law to which he refers is undoubt- 
edly just the law to which he has all along throughout the 
preceding part of the epistle been referring,—the divine 
vdéuoc, looked at in the light of the divine 7, or, in other 
words, that Moral Revelation, which is The Authoritative 
Instruction of God. But then it is this Moral Revelation, 
or Authoritative Instruction of God, viewed in a particular 
aspect. 

It is obvious that the Moral Revelation, or Authoritative 
Instruction of God,—the law—may be viewed in a variety 
of aspects. And it is equally obvious to the expositor of 
the New Testament writings in general, and of the Pauline 
writings in particular, that, as a matter of fact, it is viewed, 
ToAvurpdmwe,—in several very distinct though inter-related 
respects. Without seeking to specify all the aspects of the 
word in the Apostle’s nomenclature, it is sufficient for the 
present to say, that (1.) Sometimes it is viewed simply, 
indefinitely, and generally, as the divine Authoritative 
Instruction,—the Revelution of God to men. (See Rom. ii. 
14,15; &c.) (2.) Sometimes it is viewed more specially as 
the divine Authoritative Instruction regarding the duty 
which is essentially incwmbent on men as men. (See Rom. 
vii. 7; Matt. v. 17; xxii. 36,40; &c.) (8.) Sometimes it is 
viewed, also more specially, as the divine Authoritative - 
Instruction regarding the duty which is incumbent on men 
as sinful men, who are, nevertheless, enjoying a dispensa- 
tion of mercy. (See Rom. ii. 13; &.) (4.) And sometimes it 
is viewed, likewise more specially, as the divine Authoritative 
Instruction regarding the duty which devolved on the Jews 
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as Jews, in their special circumstances as members of the 
provisional terrestrial theocracy,—the great community 
that enclosed within itself that Seed of the woman and of 
Abraham, in which all the nations of the earth were and 
are to be blessed. (See Phil. iii, 6; &c.) The Authoritative 
Instruction of God contained, as a matter of reality, these 
various elements and aspects of Revelation. It contained 
them, both in the original little Volume of the book, the 
Pentateuch, and in the larger and more developed Volume, 
which embraced, in addition to the Pentateuch, the super- 
added |but homogeneous writings which were given by 
equivalent inspiration. And the word law, as might 
naturally be expected, is sometimes restricted to that 
which was the original Revelation in writing,—the con- 
tents of the little Volume, under whatever aspect these 
contents might be viewed. (See Acts xiii 15.) And 
sometimes its reference is extended to the sum total of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, whatsoever might be the 
particular aspect of their contents, which might happen to 
be contemplated. (See John x. 34; &c.) 

The Apostle Paul varies frequently, and sometimes 
suddenly, his standpoint of observation, when speaking of 
the law. In the 19th verse he views it as the Authorita- 
tive Revelation in general, constituting the Old Testament 
Scriptures. But in this 20th verse he views it in that 
specific aspect which exhibits the divine Authoritative 
Instruction regarding the duty which is essentially incum- 
bent on men as men. He views it as “the law of com- 
mandments,” which enjoins upon us those outer acts and 
inner choices and states which lie at the basis, and indeed 
constitute the essence, of all true religion. In the back- 
ground, or focal point, of these commandments, he sees the 
decalogue or duologue, which is often theologically desig- 
nated, by way of preeminence, the moral law, and which 
commands us not to covet, (chap. vil. 7,) and is summed 
up in one word—love, (chap. xiii. 8, 9). We have no 
reason to believe that the Apostle, in his phraseology or 
conception, divided off, in an artificial way, or by a sharply 
defined line, the moral law from the judicial and ceremonial. 
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But, as there can be no good reason to doubt that he is 
here viewing the entire law, in that particular element 
of it which, when seen in its focal point, condenses itself 
into what is now technically called the moral law, the ends 
of facile exegesis, and at all events of popular exposition, 
may be usefully subserved by conceding the employment 
of the expression the moral law—as the explication of the 
import of the word Jaw as occurring in the apophthegm, 
“by works of law shall nobody be justified before God,” 
that is, by the works of the moral law,—by doing the works 
prescribed in the moral law,—shall nobody be justified in 
God’s sight. 

Some expositors, indeed, both in ancient and in modern 
times, have supposed that it is the ceremonial element of 
the law, rather than the moval, which is referred to;—that 
element, namely, of the Authoritative Divine Instruction 
which exhibited the duty which was provisionally devolv- 
ing on the Jews as Jews, rather than the duty which is 
essentially devolving on men as men. This was the 
opinion of Theodoret, of Abelard, of Dionysius & Ryckel, 
of Emser, of Michaelis, of Ammon, &c., though certainly 
not of Origen, whose name, as is generally and correctly 
supposed, is mentioned by Calvin as one of the patrons of 
the notion,” as it had been before him by Emser. But it 


* Calvin’s expression is somewhat puzzling :—“ Opera legis quae dican- 
tur, ambigitur etiam inter eruditos: dum alii ad universae legis observa- 
tionem extendunt, alii restringunt ad solas ceremonias. Chrysostomum, 
Originem, et Hieronymum, ut in priorem opinionem concederent, movit 
adjectum legis vocabulum,” So the expression stands in the Geneva 
editions of 1551 and 1565, as well as in the Berlin ed. of 1834, &. Owen, 
in his translation, says, ‘‘the context clearly shows that priorem is a mis- 
print for posteriorem.” Sibson, as well as Krummacher and Bender, had 
been of the same opinion ; for Sibson renders the word ‘‘last;” Krum- 
macher and Bender “‘letstern.” Good old Christopher Rosdell adheres, 
in his translation, to the Latin text,—‘‘ first.” Beveridge too adheres to 
this text ; but he supposes that the expression, “in priorem opinionem 
concederent,” means ‘‘ concede against,”—‘‘ unite in opposing the former 
opinion.” Itis a most unlikely interpretation. The old French version of 
the Commentary,—Calvin’s own,—determines the right reading and the 
right interpretation,—‘‘ ont este esmeus a suyure la derniere opinion,” 
have been induced to follow the latter opinion. But still there is an awkward- 
ness ; for Chrysostom and Origen do not maintain that the law referred to 
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was judiciously opposed by Augustin, on the ground of what 
occurs in the second clause of the verse, “for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.” (De Spiritu et Littera, cap. 8.) It 
is not, assuredly, by the ceremonial law, alone or chiefly, 
that the knowledge of sin is attained. And there is this 
other good reason to prove that it cannot be the ceremonial 
element of the law which is referred to:—The Apostle is 
making a statement which was intended to shut up Gentiles 
as well as Jews to the righteousness revealed in the Gospel; 
and we should suppose, therefore, that in the apophthegm 
before us,—which is his Praeparatio Evangelica,—he is 
opposing the idea that justification is attainable on the 
ground of obedience to that absolute law of commandments 
which is revealed in all men’s consciences. The Gentiles, 
as a body, were never under the ceremonial element of the 
Authoritative Divine Instruction. That element was not 
revealed to them. It must, then, be the moral element of 
the law to which the Apostle refers, and this is admitted 
by the great body of judicious expositors, Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant. See Thomas Aquinas, Este, Klee, 
Stengel, Reithmayr, Maier, Bisping, Xe. 

But even among those who admit that it is the moral 
element of the law that is referred to, there are some who 
contend that the expression, the works of the law, means, 
not the works prescribed by the law, but the works which are 
performed under the influence of those motives which the 
law involves, works performed in a legal spirit, performed 
apart from the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Luther took this view of the expression, (Des Gesetzes Werk 
is alles das der Mensch thut oder thun kann am Gesetze, 
aus seinem freien Willen und eigenen Kraften—Vorrede). 
He thought that the “works of the law” are “sins.” (Ideo 


is the law of ceremonies. Chrysostom says nothing on the subject; but 
passes over the clause altogether ; and Origen expressly explains the law 
referred to as meaning the law of nature. Pelagius—for it is he whom 
Calvin means when he says Jerome—does make mention of the ceremonies 
of the Old Testament dispensation. But his note has evidently been 
tampered with, and is inextricably confused. The grouping of the three 
authors by Calvin, as if they were united in opinion, is, doubtless, a real 
mistake. 
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mecesse est opera legis esse peccata. Com. in Gal. i. 16.) 
Philippi takes a corresponding view, (Zoya vduou sind nicht 
sowohl Werke, welche das Gesetz befielt, als vielmeh Werke, 
wie sie der Mensch auf gesetzlichem Standpunkte vollbringt). 
Barclay, of the Society of Friends, contends for a similar 
view: he says, “there is a great difference between the 
works of the law, and those of grace, or of the Gospel. The 
first are excluded; the second not, but are necessary. The 
first are those which are performed in man’s own will, and 
by his strength, in a conformity to the outward law and 
letter.” (Apology, Prop. vii. § 10.) Este accords, (Wo- 
tandum est opus legis bifariam swmi; vel pro opere quod 
lex prescribit, quale opus vere bonum est—de quo cap. il. 
factores legis justificabuntur ; vel pro opere quod fit ex lege, 
id est, ex sola legis cognitione, et nonex fide. Quo porteriori 
modo loquitur hic Paulus de operibus legis, ea nimarum 
intelligens, quae quis facit sola lege adjutus). So Ferus 
(opera, quae lex vel minis vel promissis extorquet). So 
Mussus too, and de Paris; and so, in a sense, Peile——“ works 
done under felt obligation of law.” But this interpretation, 
besides proceeding on an erroneous view of the fundamental 
nature of law, in its bearing on created moral agents, and 
on an equally erroneous view of the relation of divine 
agency to creature-holiness, a relation that has nothing in it 
of the arbitrary, and that is by no means merely recupera- 
tive, is based on the exegetically untenable idea that it is 
the word law which is to be betoned: whereas it is the 
word works, as is evidenced, not only by other and textual 
considerations, but also by the fact that the word law is 
dropped altogether in such passages as ver. 27; iv. 2, 6; 
xi. 6; Tit. ii. 5. Were the interpretations of Luther, Este, 
Philippi, &c., correct, it would be impossible for any crea- 
tures, in any part of God’s universe, to be justified, unless 
grace, founded on propitiation, or otherwise indissolubly 
connected with it, should assist them. 

There is no reasonable ground for doubting that the 
expression means, (the) works prescribed by (the) law, and 
that the law referred to is the Divine Authoritative 
Instruction, in relation to its moral element; so that the 
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works are really, as the old Protestants in general explained 
them, good works, or “works of righteousness,” (Tit. iii. 5). 
The preposition which the Apostle employs, by, or out of, 
(2x), refers to the source, or meritorious cause, of justifica- 
tion. The Apostle avers that the meritorious cause of 
justification is not to be found in such works as are pre- 
scribed in the moral law. Itis not to be found, he means, 
in man’s own personal righteousness. The reason why will 
appear when we ascertain the import of the second clause of 
the verse, for by law is knowledge of sin. 


§ 4. shall nobody be justified, (ob SrkawShosrat Taca 
aaps). There can be little doubt that the Apostle is 
mentally referring to the second verse of the exlii. Psalm,— 
“Enter not into judgement with thy servant; for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified,” (Gre od SexatwShoerae 
tvetidv cov mac Gov). If this mental reference be ad- 
mitted, as it is by almost all expositors, then the inter- 
pretation which we have given of the initial conjunction 
(6vdre) is confirmed :—because that. The Psalmist’s word is 
equivalent, for (é7, = >). The interpretation, also, which 
we have given to the expression, works of law, is confirmed. 
The Psalmist does not specify a particular kind of works; 
and the inference, therefore, is natural, that he means that 
no living man has done any works which can be the 
ground, or meritorious cause, of justification, No living 
man has so fulfilled that law, which enjoins a lifetime of 
good works, that he can rationally expect to be justified on 
the ground of his own personal righteousness. It follows, 
in the third place, that the expression, no flesh, (ov—maca 
cap), which we have rendered idiomatically nobody, is 
equivalent to no one living, (9-57 °°* xb). Not a few ex- 
positors, indeed, have supposed that the word flesh is 
intended by the Apostle to be doctrinally suggestive of the 
reason why no one living shall be justified by deeds of law. 
The term, it is thought, points to the weak side of man’s 
nature, and to his consequent incompetency to rise up, in 
the life-work devolving on him, to the high demands of the 


law. Of those who hold this opinion, some imagine that, 
M 
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the term denotes man’s moral corruption as well as his 
weakness. “The Apostle useth this phrase,” says Brown 
of Wamphray, “to show what the condition of all without 
Christ is, nothing but a lump of flesh and corruption, full 
of weakness and sinful infirmities, unfit to do anything that 
is good: and so by this term he shows that he speaks only 
of man as he is now corrupted since Adam’s fall.” Of a 
similar view, although of more or less elasticity or 
intensity of doctrinal significance, are Origen, Abelard, 
Bullinger, Musculus, Mussus; Beza too, and de Paris, Ram- 
bach, Flatt; and Benecke, and Struensee, and Olshausen ; 
Haldane also, and van Hengel, Ewbank, Matthias, &e. It 
seems to be more natural, however, to suppose, that the 
Apostle,—though not improbably alluding glancingly to 
that peculiarity of our complex nature which renders us 
specially liable to fall before temptations,—had, on the 
whole, no very fixed doctrinal design in selecting the ex- 
pression, no flesh. He but availed himself of a common 
Hebrew idiom, equivalent to nobody, no human being. 
(See Gen. vi. 12; Num. xvi. 22; Ps. lxv. 2; exlv. 21; Isai. 
xl. 5, 6; lxvi. 23, 24; Ezek. xxi. 5; Joel i. 28. Comp. 
Luke iii, 12; John xvii. 2; Acts ii: 17; 1: Pet. 1 24) He 
took the other, and outer, and complemental side of the 
expression which he employs in chap. ii. 9, “every soul of 
man.” This simple view of the phrase is taken by 
Ambrosiaster, and by Thomas Aquinas, de Lyra, Calvin, 
Cajetan; Spener too, and 8. Schmidt; Grotius also, and 
Vitringa, Cocceius, Day ; Heumann too, and Fritzsche, 
Kéllner, Baumgarten-Crusius, Krehl, &c. Calvin, indeed, 
rightly remarks that the phrase is peculiarly expressive. 
And he refers, as Bullinger had done before him, to the 
distinction which is drawn in Gellius between the word 
man and the word mortal. The reference is legitimate : 
for there is, undoubtedly, a peculiar connotation of idea in 
saying every mortal, or no mortal, instead of every man, or 
no man. And so, as Ambrosiaster remarked, there is a 
peculiar connotation of idea in saying no flesh, instead of 
no man, or no living one. The peculiarities of our incar- 
nate condition and of our carnal susceptibilities are glancingly 
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alluded to. Mace, however, renders the phrase simply 
no one; Wakefield and Newcome, no man; Purdue, no 
human being; Turnbull, no human being whatever ; Peile, 
no man living ; Zinzendorf, no soul ; Michaelis and Oertel, 
no mortal. Wycliffe strangely renders the clause thus,— 
“ech fleisch, that is, mankynde, schal not be justifyed before 
him.” And yet, strange as the version is, Heinfetter 
follows in his footsteps:—“ every flesh, i.e, every class of 
mankind, shall not be justified in the sight of him.” 

There can be no doubt that Wycliffe is right in con- 
necting the negative adverb, grammatically, with the verb. 
The Apostle does not mean, “by works of law not every 
body shall be justified.” He affirms of “every body” that 
“he shall not be justified by works of law,” (& %oywv 
vouov ov CikalwShorrat Taca oapé). But in our English 
idiom, as also in the Latin, German, Dutch, French, Italian, 
&e, it is expedient to combine the negation with the 
subject of the verb, no flesh, no body. We could not with 
propriety adopt Heberden’s translation, and say, “all flesh 
shall be unjustified.” 


Shall be justified, (dicawShoera). The word is used 
forensically, and means, shall be made out to be righteous, 
that is, shall be made out to possess that righteousness 
which entitles to the immunities and privileges of the king- 
dom of heaven—to the glory and honour which are coupled 
in the kingdom of heaven with immortality. Nobody, says 
the Apostle, shall, in virtue of works of law, reach such 
righteousness as shall be judged to entitle to everlasting 
life. 

This forensic import of the verb to justify (dtcardw) has 
been, with more or less exactitude, seized by the great 
body of Protestant commentators and divines. And, as 
regards the passage before us, it is conceded by such 
Roman Catholic expositors as Reithmayr, (als gerecht aner- 
kannt werden), and Maier, (als gerecht gefunden oder 
anerkannt werden). But Roman Catholic expositors and 
divines in general maintain that the word is used, not 
forensically, but psychologically, or pneumatologically, or 
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ethically, as meaning to make (inherently) righteous. They 
are accustomed to refer to the etymological import of the 
term to justify (justificare)—insisting that it means,—to 
make just or righteous, (justum facere). And this ety- 
mological import of the term they hold to be its meaning 
in those passages of Scripture which make mention of 
evangelical justification. But, in the first place, there is 
no evidence that even the Latin word justificare primarily 
meant to make (a person) just or righteous. The term is 
not found in classical writers; and, apart from its usage 
among ecclesiastical writers in relation to the doctrine of 
evangelical justification, there is no evidence that it ever 
was employed as meaning to make (a person) just or 
righteous. If the term was a native of the Latin tongue, 
it is possible that it may have originally meant to make 
(a thing) right; just as, in the technical language of 
printers, the term is employed, like the term justiren 
in German, to denote the rectification, by special device, 
of such letters, or lines, as would otherwise be dispro- 
portionate or deficient in symmetry. But there is cer- 
tainly not a vestige of evidence that it originally meant 
to make a person righteous. In the second place, it is of 
little theological moment to ascertain the primary or 
secondary import of the Latin term to justify, (justificare). 
Theology has to do with the meaning of the Greek and 
Hebrew words which are employed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. And if it should turn out to be the case that the 
Latin word, (justzfico), instead of being a native or autoch- 
thon of the Latin language, is but an immigrant, or import, 
or the artificially constructed homologue of the Greek word 
employed in the New Testament, (d:cardw), then it would 
be doubly in vain to attempt to give a meaning to the 
doctrine of justification by means of any supposed pecu- 
liarity, etymological or conventional, of the Latin word. 

We must turn, then, to the Greek word, (&xKadw). 
What does it mean? And, especially, what is its biblical 
import? In particular, what is its New Testament im- 
port 2 

We shall, by and by, consider the classical usage of the 
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word. But, as the term occurs with peculiar frequency 
in the New Testament, and is found in such a variety 
of relationships, as affords abundant scope for ascertaining, 
by means of its settings, the import attached to it,—we 
shall, first of all, consider its employment by the inspired 
writers. 

It is worthy of being noted, at the outset, that the word 
is used in the New Testament in relation to persons 
only;—so that persons only are the objects on which its 
action terminates. It is twice used, indeed, in relation 
to a quality personified, (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 35). 
But a quality personified is just a quality popularly re- 
garded, for the time being, as a person. In classical 
Greek the term has, as we shall see, a wider range of 
application, and is frequently employed in reference to 
facts or acts as its objects. 

To come, then, to the New Testament usage. There is a 
large class of passages in which the term is used with pre- 
cisely the same doctrinal significance as in the passage 
before us. These passages we shall not at present appeal 
to, inasmuch as the very vbject of our inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the meaning which the word should be regarded as 
bearing, in this and in all the other portions of the New 
Testament in which the doctrine of justification by faith 
without the works of the law is referred to. The contents, 
indeed, of many of these passages are such, that they would 
be of moment to determine the signification of the word. 
Nevertheless, ex gratia, we shall refrain from summoning 
them, meanwhile, into the court of our inquiry, to give 
their evidence in support of the forensic idea which we 
have aflirmed. 

Apart from such passages altogether, there are still abun- 
dant instances of the use of the word, to suffice for the 
determination of its New Testament import, and thus to 
decide the great controversy regarding evangelical justifica- 
tion,—whether it be forensic, or ethical and therapeutic. 

“To the law and to the testimony,” then, of those por- 
tions of the New Testament Scriptures. To begin with 
our own epistle, the word occurs in chap. 11. 13,—“ not the 
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hearers of the law are righteous in the presence of God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified,” that is, but the doers 
of the duties inculcated in the divine Authoritative Reve- 
lation or Instruction (considered asa revelation of mercy 
to men as sinners), shall be judicially made out to be righ- 
teous, (viz., in the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ, ver. 16). They shall be judicially 
made out to be possessed of that righteousness which is evan- 
gelical meetness for the enjoyment of the glory and honour 
of the heavenly kingdom. Here the term is manifestly used 
forensically, and not ethically and therapeutically. For, 
as Augustin himself remarks, the doers of the law are,— 
in virtue of being the doers of the law,—the (inherently) 
righteous, (De Spir. et Lttt., c. xxvi. 45), and it would be 
strange, and utterly out of place to say that the (uher- 
ently) righteous shall be made (inherently) righteous (in 
the day of judgement). 

The term occurs again, as we have found, in Ronn. i. 4, 
where it is applied to God, “that thow mightest be justified 
in thy words, and overcome in thy litigation.” Here also 
the term must be used forensically, meaning that thow 
mightest be made out to be righteous—that thow mightest 
be judged to be righteous. The forum of man’s intelligence 
is referred to. It would be absurd as well as blasphemous 
to speak of making God inherently righteous, in a moral, 
metaphysical, or therapeutical sense. 

In the other passages of the epistle to the Romans in 
which the word occurs, (viz. il. 24, 26, 28, 30; iv. 2, 5; 
v. 1,9; vi. 7; viii. 30, 33), with perhaps the exception of 
chap. viii. 30, the term is used with the same reference 
as in the paragraph before us; and they are therefore, as 
being equally sub judice, passed by meanwhile uninter- 
rogated. If chap. vill. 30 be an exception to this usage of 
the term, it will fall to be considered as parallel to chap. ii. 
13, and must be forensic. 

In the theologically affiliated epistle to the Galatians, 
the term is used only with the same reference as in the 
paragraph before us,—a reference, direct or indirect, to the 
great doctrine of evangelical justification. See chap. ii. 
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16, 17; iii 8, 11, 24; v. 4. We do not therefore cross- 
question its passages. 

In the epistles to the Corinthians the, term occurs twice, 
—1l Cor. iv. 4; vi 11. In the former of these passages 
the forensic rea is manifest: —“ with me it is a small 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judge- 
ment; yea, I judge not mine own self. For though I am 
not conscious to myself of any delinquency, yet am I 
not hereby justified, (ov« év rotry dedixaiwuar); but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord.” It is obviously a matter of 
judgement to which the Apostle refers; not a metaphysical or 
ethical and therapeutical production of righteousness. In 
chap. vi. 11, again, he says, “but ye are washed, (or rather, but 
ye washed oe amteAotoacss), but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.” In this passage too, although 
it has been surrendered by some Protestant critics to the 
Roman Catholic interpretation, there is an evident reference 
to forensic justification. The Apostle had specified certain 
immoral classes, and said of them, “they shall not inherit 
the Kingdom of God.” (Verses 9th, 10th.) Then he adds, 
ver. 11th, “and such were some of you.” How, then, shall 
they inherit the Kingdom of God? “Ye washed yourselves: 
yea, ye were sanctified (by the Spirit of our God); yea, ye 
were justified (in the name of the Lord Jesus),” that. is, 
“yea, ye were judicially cleared, and acknowledged to 
be entitled to the privileges of the Kingdom of God, (namely, | 
on the ground of the evangelical righteousness of Giod).” 
There is a climax in the expression, not based indeed on 
the relation of succession in time, for the forensic justifi- 
cation referred to precedes sanctification; but based on 
the relation of superiority of degree in the particular case 
referred to, the superiority, eke of legal title to moral 
meetness. It is probable that the two- elicd expression,— 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God,” folds back wpon the two preceding clauses, on the 
principle of inverse parallelism, so that the clause “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” applies to the expression “but 
ye were justified,” while the clause “and by the Spirit 
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of our God” applies to the preceding expression, “but ye 
were sanctified.” Comp. Rom. ii. 7—10. If we were to 
suppose that the expression “ye were justified” had refer- 
ence to the psychologically therapeutical production of in- 
herent righteousness, meaning ye were made righteous, 
there would be tautology in the clausules, and a sup- 
pression, moreover, of the highest evidence that the blessings 
of the Kingdom of God belonged to the Corinthian believers. 

The word occurs once in the Epistles to Timothy, and 
once in the Epistle to Titus. In 1 Tim. iii 16, we read of 
him who is the Innermost Essence of the Mystery of 
Godliness, that he was “manifested in flesh, justified in 
spirit,” &c. The expression is susceptible of various inter- 
pretations; but it is certainly unnatural to suppose that 
it means made (inherently) righteous in spirit. It is 
much more likely to mean, judged to be righteous in spirit; 
for he was “Jesus Christ the righteous,” and he brought in 
his mediatorial righteousness as an “everlasting righ- 
teousness” for men. It is this “righteousness” which is 
“revealed in the Gospel,” and which constitutes the Gospel 
—“the power of God unto salvation.” (Rom. i. 16, 17.) 
It has been approved of and accepted by the Father. The 
passage in Titus is in chap. i. 7:—‘“not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, (he delivered us,—non re, sed spe,— 
from the everlasting woe due to us on account of our 
sins,—such sins as are specified vn ver. 3), by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, (by 
making us moraliy meet for the opposite condition of 
everlasting glory,—through the influence of the divine 
Spirit), which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; that, being justified, that is, being 
previously justified, (cucawévrec), by his grace, (being pre- 
viously cleared as regards our title to everlasting glory, 
by his grace), we should be made heirs of eternal life, 
according to our hope, (kAnpovdéuor yevnSapev Kar? tdrida 
Cwiic aiwvtov). While it might be possible to explain 
the expression here on the Roman Catholic hypothesis, 
it seems to be far more natural, either to regard it as 
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looking back to the initial forensic justification that pre- 
ceded the sanctification referred to in the foregoing clauses, 
or to interpret it as looking forward to that final forensic 
justification which precedes glorification, and immediately 
after which, consequently, “the promises,’—the things 
promised,—are “inherited.” (See Heb. vi. 12.) 

These are all the passages in which the verb is used 
by our Apostle. But the word is also found in the 
writings of Matthew, Luke, and James. It occurs, with the 
personified application already referred to, in Matt. xi. 19,— 
- “But wisdom is justified of her children,” (kat éucawsSn 1 
cop~la amd Tav Tékvwv airing), that is, “And the wisdom 
(of the arrangement) was vindicated on the part of her 
children.” It was judged to be real. The judgement or 
vindication took place in that little court of judgement— 
that forum in miniature—which is established in every 
man’s consciousness. And thus the justification referred to 
lay on the line of forensic adjudication. It had nothing 
in it of the nature of the metaphysical or psychological 
or therapeutical production of moral rightness, or righteous- 
ness. The only other passage in Matthew, in which the term 
occurs, is chap. xl. 37,—“by thy words shalt thou be 
justified, and by thy words shalt thou be condemmned.” 
Here the antithesis to condemnation makes it evident that 
the term is used forensically. 

In the gospel of Luke the word occurs five times. (1.) 
Chap. vii. 29,—“ And all the people that heard him, and the 
publicans, justified God, being baptized with the baptism 
of John.” The term cannot have here a moral or meta- 
physical meaning. The idea cannot be that the people in 
general, and the publicans in particular, produced inherent 
righteousness in God, It is obviously a term of judgement : 
they judged that God had acted right in the mission of 
John, and they declared their judgement. They praised 
God. (2.) Luke vii. 35,—“<Wisdom is justified of all her 
children.” The personified application. See on Matt. xi. 19. 
(3.) Luke x. 29,—*“ But he, willing to justi/y himself, said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour?” The expression, 
evidently, does not mean that the lawyer was wishful to 
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produce inherent righteousness in himself. It means that 
he desired to make himself out to be righteous. The term 
has a forensical import. It draws at least upon the usage of 
courts of judicature. (4) Luke xvi. 15—“Ye are they 
which justify yourselves before men: but God knoweth 
your hearts: for that which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of God.” The Pharisees did 
not produce in themselves, before men, inherent righteous- 
ness. They only washed the outside of the platter. They 
only whitewashed the outside of the sepulchre. They made 
themselves out, before men, to be righteous ; they proclaimed 
themselves to be righteous ;—while they were abominable in 
the sight of God. The term draws the whole of its signifi- 
cancy from forensic procedure. (5.) Luke xviii. 14,—*“I 
tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other; for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
The publican was judged by God to be righteous, evan- 
gelically righteous. He looked, or bent himself, toward 
the typical altar and to the Holy of holies, and, in self- 
abasement and brokenness of spirit, he lifted up his heart 
toward God. He believed in the inner import of the 
temple-symbolism; and he showed his faith by his works. 
The Pharisee, again “trusted in himself that he was 
righteous.” But God judged the publican to be righteous. 
The word is forensic; though it is used more according to 
the platform of James, than according to the model of Paul. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the term occurs twice; but 
both instances are in one verse. Chap. xiii. 39—“ And in 
him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” In 
both instances the term is evidently used pregnantly. 
Believers are made out to be righteous in Christ, and are 
thus cleared from those penal liabilities, from which they 
could not get clearance by the ceremonial ordinances of 
the law of Moses, inasmuch as they could not, by the 
mere observance of these ceremonial ordinances, be made 
out to be righteous. The forensic import of the term is 
obvious. 
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_ The only other passages in the New Testament, in which 
this term to justify is found, occur in the Epistle of James, 
li, 21, 24, 25,—“ Was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar ?”— 
“Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only :”—* Likewise also was not Rahab the 
harlot justified by works, when she had received the 
messengers, and had sent them out another way?” It is 
evident that in these passages the justification referred to, 
whatever it may be, cannot be the psychologically thera- 
peutical production of inherent righteousness. For such 
righteousness develops itself from within outward, and not 
from without inward. A man’s inherent righteousness 
does not grow from the root of outward works. His out- - 
ward works grow from the root of his inherent righteous- 
ness. The works are the fruit, not the root. What then 
is the import of the term in James? It is forensical, as 
truly asin Paul. But it lies on the line of things that is 
indicated in Rom. ii. 13, rather than on the line of things 
that is indicated in Rom. ii. 20. We take James’s meaning 
to be this,—a man is made out to be evangelically righteous 
in character, that is,a man is made out to have that per- 
sonal evangelical righteousness, which is meetness for the 
privileges of the kingdom of God, by faith and works com- 
bined,—by works as the moral complement of faith. In 
James’s justification there is a reference to the righteousness 
which is moral meetness for the privileges of the kingdom 
of heaven; in Paul’s there is reference to the righteousness 
which is the legal title to these everlasting blessings. In 
both, however, the justification is judicial or forensical. 
In neither is it generically metaphysical or psychological, 
or specifically therapeutical. It is in the forensic idea alone, 
as exhibiting that which is common to both the Apostles, 
but which is sufficiently wide to admit of considerable 
diversity of relationship, that the nexus of conciliation 
between the two representations of justification is to be 
found. It is far, we conceive, from being the case, that 
we are to effect the conciliation of the two apostles by 
interpreting, with Bishop Bull, Paul’s faith, in such a 
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way as to make it coincident with James's faith and 
works. 

In the Textus Receptus of the New Testament, there is 
another passage in which the verb to justify is found, viz., 
Rey. xxii. 11,—* He that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still,” or, as Wycliffe renders it, “be justified yit,” (6 dfcaroe 
cikawsitw ee). And this passage has often been quoted 
by Roman Catholics to support their favourite interpreta- 
tion of the term. It is quoted triumphantly by Bellarmin. 
(De Justificatione, lib. ii. cap. 3.) It perplexed Protestants. 
See, for instance, Chemitz, De Justificatione, cap. 3. But it 
seems to be certain that it is a corrupt reading; and that 
the true reading of the passage is, “he that is righteous, let 
him do righteousness still,” (Sicaoobvnv womodro tr). This 
is supported by 8 A B, and many other mss., and also by the 
best codices of the Vulgate, inclusive of the amiatinus: 
and it has been approved of by the chief critical authorities. 
Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, and Tischendorf have 
introduced the reading into the text. 

And thus it is evident, from a full induction of particulars 
regarding the New Testament usage of the term, dc«ardw, 
that, in approaching the passage before us, and the kindred 
passages in the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, 
we have every reason to assume that the word should be 
understood forensically. Were it to be otherwise inter- 
preted, as denoting a psychologically therapeutical pro- 
duction of inherent righteousness, we should be guilty, we 
presume, of treating the term with hermeneutical violence. 


It is true that the forensic acceptation of the term, in 
relation to the great doctrine of evangelical justification, 
seems to have been, to a very large extent, lost sight of in 
post-apostolic times, and down through the ages of the 
medieval divines and expositors, till the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. The fact is one of a multitude, which demon- 
strates the early and long continued misconception and 
corruption of Christian doctrine. Darkness succeeded the 
first marvellous light. Night came after day. 

And yet there were stars of brilliancy here and there. 
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The author, for example, of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
published in the Works of Justin Martyr, speaks beauti- 
fully and most evangelically of the “sweet interchange ” 
of our “sins” and Christ’s “righteousness,” in virtue of 
which “it is possible for us, transgressors and ungodly, to 
be justified.” He says:—“God gave up his own son a 
“ransom for us, the holy for the unholy, the innocent for 
“the wicked, the righteous for the unrighteous, the incor- 
“ruptible for the corruptible, the immortal for the mortal. 
“For what else could cover our sins, but his righteousness? 
“In whom was it possible for us, the unholy and ungodly, 
“to be justified, but in the Son of God alone? Oh sweet 
“interchange! Oh unsearchable contrivance! Oh unlooked- 
“for blessings !—that the transgression of many should be 
“hidden in a righteous One, and that the righteousness of 
“One should justify many transgressors!” (adrde tov 
Yvov vidv amédoro AbToov bo ijwVv, TOV aylov vuTio Twy 
avéuwy, TOV adkakov trio TwY Kakwv, Tov SlKeaov UTio TwWv 
adikwy, tov apSaprov ime twHv POaptwr, Tov aSdvatov 
uTéie Twv Svntov. Tl yao addAo race apapriag tudv jovvySn 
kariwa, 7 éxelvou duacocbvyn; "Ev rive bixatwSivar Suvarov 
Tove avog“ove uae Kal aosbsic, 7 év pdvy Tw Yi Tov Sov ; 
"Q, tig yAuksiac avtadXayiie, © Ti¢ avettyvidorou onpuovpytac, 
@® TOV aToocboKhTwY svepyeowwv' iva dvoula piv ToAAWY 
év drkaly) évt Koven, ducatoovvn O& Lvoe wodXovde avéove 
dukalwoy.—Cap. ix.) This a star-like passage. But it 
seems to be almost, if not altogether, impossible to find 
its “fellow” in the writings of the fathers. There are 
multitudes of passages, indeed, in which the Scripture 
declaration is echoed and re-echoed that men are “not 
justified by works of law. There are also abundant pas- 
sages in which those other Scripture declarations are 
echoed and re-echoed, which assert that men are not justi- 
jied by works. “God,” says Theophylact,—uttering the 
sentiments of the entire cloud of patristic witnesses,— 
“justifies us, although we have not works,” (euaot yao 
nuag & Joc, kav pw) toya Exwpev.—Comment. in Rom. iii. 
21). It is constantly recognized, and insisted on all down 
through the ages, that it is by faith that men are justified. 
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But Origen, for example, surmises that it might have been 
as legitimately said of love, or piety, or mercy, as of faith, 
that it is imputed for righteousness. (Ht forte, sicut de 
fide dictum est, quia fides reputata est ad justitiam, ita et 
de caritate dici potest, quia reputata est caritas ad justitiam, 
aut pietas, aut misericordia. Com. in Rom. iv. 22.) It 
would appear, indeed, that both Origen and the fathers in 
general were deficient in definitely settled and self-consis- 
tent views of the meaning of the word, which we render 
“justify.” At times it is explained forensically ; though 
even at these times the explanation is not always given with 
a decisive hand. (See Origen, for example, in his Com. on 
Rom. iii. 25, 26, Deus enim justus est, et gustus justificare 
non poterat injustos: ideo interventum volwit esse propr- 
tiatoris, ut per ejus fidem justificarentur, qui per opera 
propria justificari non poterant. He says again, on Rom. 
iii. 27, 28, Dicit sufficere solius fider justificationem, ita ut 
credens quis tantummodo justificetur, etamsi nihil ab eo 
operts fuerit expletum.—Fortassis haec aliquis audiens 
resolvatur, et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, siquidem 
ad justificandum fides sola sufficiat. Ad quem dicemus, 
quia post justificationem si injuste quis agat, sine dubio jus- 
tificationis gratiam sprevit. Again on Rom. iv. 23—25, he 
says, Justificat ergo eos Christus tantummodo, qui novam 
vitam exenvplo resurrectionis upsius susceperunt, et vetusta 
injustitiae et viriquitates indumenta velut causam mortis 
abjicvunt.) These quotations are perhaps not thoroughly self- 
consistent; but they seem to assume a judicial or forensic 
import of the word justify. (Chrysostom too, in explaining 
Rom. viii. 33, 34, says, Osde 6 Saw" tle 6 katakplvwv; 
—ovk sims, Sed¢ 6 apele apaornuata, addr, 6 TorAAW 
peifwv iv, Seog 6 OuKcawy. Grav yap 1) Tov SuKacrov Wiipoe 
dikaiov arophvy, kat Sucastov rolobrov, rivoe dé&we 6 
karnyoowv ; Theodoret, also, in his Com. on Rom. viii. 33, 
34, explains the expression God who justifieth in the same 
forensic way,—rov Scot diKcalove amophvavtoc, tle Kara- 
volvar svuvijcera.) At other times the term seems to be 
regarded as almost equivalent to forgive-—a meaning 
often loosely attached to the word by Protestant writers, 
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and even sometimes by Calvin. (See Theodoret, Com. 
on Rom. iii. 24,—where, explaining the expression justi- 
Jied freely by his grace, &e., he says, 
sigevsykdvTec, THY dpaoTnudtwv Tiv apsow eeSdpcSa.) 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, however, constantly insist 
that it denotes something which is much greater than 
forgiveness. It means, they say, to make righteous. (See 
Chrysost. Homil. on Rom. iv. 5, when remarking on the 
expression, who justifieth the ungodly, he says, évvénaov yap 
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tov év daebeia BeCiwrdca rovToy eEalpunc oUxt KoAdoEwS EXEV- 
Sepwour pdvov, dAAa Kal Sikatoy Trothoat, Kal Tav aSavdarwv 
a&twoat tywwv. See also his observations on Rom. iv. 2; 
iv. 25. Theophylact, in his Com. on Rom. iv. 25, says on 
the expression, who was delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification, awéavev ovv kat avéorn, 
ivd kal amaptiov atadXaéy, kal dixatoug épydonra. Origen, 
too, sometimes takes this same psychologico-ethical and 
therapeutical view, as, for example, in his Com. on Rom. 
iv. 1—8, p. 240, ed. Lommatzsch, quae fides tanta est, ut 
justoficet etiam eum, qui vmpius fuerit, ut ultra gam non 
sit impius. And certainly the idea turns up again and 
again and again in Augustin. In his treatise, De Spiritu 
et Litt. c. xxvi. 45, he says, Quid est enim aliud, justificati, 
quam justi facti, ab illo seilicet qui justificat impium, ut 
ex umpio fiat justus ?—Again, in his Enarrat. in Psal. vii. 5, 
he says, Cum enim justificetur impius, ex impio fit justus, 
et ex possessione diaboli migrat in templum Dei.—In his 
Tractat. Ixxii. in Jo. xiv. 10—14, —he says, impios justi- 
jicare, quod uta facit in nobis, ut faciamus et nos. In his 
Sermo clxix., ¢ x. 13, he says,—Quid est, propter justifica- 
tionem nostram? Ut justificet nos,—ut justos faciat nos. 
In his treatise De Perfectione Just. c. xvii. 38, he ex- 
pounds the psalmist’s words thus, “Ne intres in judicium 
cum servo tuo, nolt me judicare secundum te, qui es sine 
peccato: quia non justificabitur in conspectu tuo omnis 
vivens; quod de hac vita dictum sine difficili quaestione 
intelligitur ; et quod ait, non justificabitur, ad illam perfec- 
tionem justitiae retulit quae in hac vita non est.” And 
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yet, whatever was Augustin’s view of the word “justifica- 
tion,” he speaks most delightfully of the thing, when he 
represents Christ, for example, as “ making our sins his sins, 
that he might make his righteousness our righteousness,’ — 
delicta nostra sua delicta fecit, ut justitiam suam nostram 
justitiam faceret.Enarrat, in Ps. xxii. v. 2.) 

In such passages as those, which we have just been quot- 
ing, the word justification is. evidently regarded as denoting 
an ethical and therapeutical change. It is,as Dr. John Owen 
expresses it, “taken for justifaction.” (Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation, ch. iv.) And thus the fathers referred to, and the 
others who coincide with them,—including almost the whole 
galaxy who flourished in the earlier centuries, and the 
lesser lights who succeeded, and the great schoolmen too,— 
must be regarded as overlooking to a very large extent 
the proper forensic import of the term, in its relation to 
that great evangelical doctrine, which is the alpha, though 
it is not the omega, of the Epzstle to the Romans. Faber, 
in his Primitive Doctrine of Justification, has certainly 
failed to adduce evidence to the contrary. His quotations 
suffice to show that the fathers maintained that salvation 
is a matter of grace, bestowed on us through Christ; but 
they do not prove that the fathers regarded justification 
as being a divinely forensic transaction, judicially recog- 
nizing the reality and validity of a certain relationship to 
everlasting glory and honour in the divine kingdom, rather 
than as being a psychologico-therapeutical exertion of 
divine power changing the moral character of the soul. 
Suicer, too, has accomplished less (in his. Thesawrus Eccles, 
on d«atdw), in the way of proving that the fathers are 
patrons of the forensic view, than Bishop O’Brien would 
seem to attribute to him. (Attempt to explain the Doct. 
of Justif., p. 388.) The very first passage, which he 
quotes to show that the fathers are to be regarded as 
holding the forensic view of justification,—a passage from 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, (p. 267, ed. 1686), 
—he somewhat misapplies, as is rendered evident by the 
succeeding clause, which, however, he does not give. In 
the words quoted, Justin Martyr says, “God holds as righ- 
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teous and sinless, him who repents of his sins,” (Sede rdv 
fusTavoovuVTa aTTO THY auapTnuatwrv, we dikatov Kat avapaptnrov 
éxet); but he adds,—for he is reproducing the idea enun- 
ciated by Ezekiel in the 33d chapter of his prophecies,— 
“and him who turns from godliness or righteousness to un- 
righteousness and godlessness, He accounts as a sinner, and 
unrighteous and ungodly,” (kat rév dard sdosbslac } Sixao- 
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Twrdv Kal adicov Kat aockA ériorarat). The reference of 
the passage is to the effect of ultimate character within 
the period of probation. He who deliberately ends his 
period of probation holily, will be treated by God as if he 
had been always holy. He who deliberately ends it un- 
holily, will be treated by God as if'he had always been 
unholy. As the tree falls, so shall it lie. The great 
mediatorial realities, which have to do with justification, 
are implied, indeed, in this divine treatment. But neither 
they, nor the justification which is based upon them, are 
directly described or referred to in the passage quoted. 
There is, as we shall see in course, a philological reason to 
account for the imperfect notions which the Greek and 
Latin Fathers entertained on the meaning of the word 


justify. 


The council of Trent, as might have been expected, did 
not recognize justification as being a forensic transaction. 
They held it ta be, either wholly or partially, the sanctifi- 
cation of the ner man. (Non est sola peccatorum remissio 
sed et sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hominis per vol- 
untariam susceptionem gratine et donorum, unde homo ex 
injusto fit justus, et ex inimico amicus, ut sit heres secun- 
dum spem vitae aeternae, &e.” Sess. vi, ce. 7.) The justice 
or righteousness, from which justification takes its deno- 
mination, they held to be inherent, originating indeed in 
the grace of God, infused by that grace, and sustained 
by that grace, but at the same time so chosen by the human 
will, as to be really the righteousness of man, as well as the 
righteousness of God. (Neque propria nostra justitia, 
tanquam ex nobis propria statuitur; neque ignoratur 
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aut repudiatur justitia Dei. Quae enim justitia nostra 
dicitur, quia per eam nobis inhaerentem justificamur ; 
illa eadem Dei est, quia a Deo nobis infunditur per Christi 
meritum. Sess. vi, c 16.) This is, substantially, the 
doctrine of Augustin. 


And even within the circle of Protestantism, the same 
view, in the main, of justification—“justification by 7a- 
fusion,” or some corresponding modality, as distinguished 
from what Pemble calls “justification by apology” (Treatese 
of Justif., Sect. 1, ch..1), or justification in virtue of vmputa- 
tion,—has been occasionally advocated. It was advocated 
by And. Osiander among the Lutheran theologians,—though 
under a peculiar phase,—the phase of inhabitation rather 
than of infusion. For once, at least, Melancthon himself, as 
is remarked by Winzer, (De vocab. Sikaoc, Stkatootyn et 
ducatovy in Paulli ad Romanos epistola, p. xill.), was unwarily 
betrayed into the same notion. (“ Hactenus satis copiose 
ostendimus,—quod sola fide justificemur, hoc est, ex inpustis 
justi efficiamur sew regeneremur.’—Apolog. Conf. p. 82.) It 
was also advocated by Grotius. (Prolegomena in Romanos.) 
It was contended for by Ro. Barclay, of the Society of 
Friends. (Apology, Prop. vii.) It was strenuously main- 
tained by Alex. Knox, of the Church of England, who 
had for his friend and theological pupil, Bishop Jebb. 
(Remains :—Treatise on Justif.) And it has been upheld 
by a variety of other individuals, as well as by entire mystic 
sects. 

Notwithstanding, however, these dissentient voices within 
the sphere of Protestantism ; and notwithstanding the fact 
that the sum total of consistent Roman Catholic theologians 
are consentient with the Protestant dissentients; and not- 
withstanding, too, that the Roman Catholic doctrine, as 
developed and determined by the Council of Trent, is but 
the completed reproduction of the prevailing views that 
floated down through the patristic cycles, and the succeeding 
ages of the schools; notwithstanding these incidents in the 
history of the tentative exegesis of Christian truth, it is 
evident, from the particulars of the New Testament usage, 
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regarding the word to justify, (d:cardw),—as these particulars 
have been already exhibited,—that we are not only war- 
ranted, but hermeneutically bound, to approach the great 
doctrine of evangelical justification with the proleptic con- 
viction that the word employed should most probably be 
regarded as having a judicial or forensic sense, and not as 
referring to a psychological and therapeutical change of char- 
acter. This conviction will become deepened, when we 
have considered the classical usage of the term. 


The classical usage of ducardw is far from being coincident, 
in detail, with the usage of the term in the New Testament. 
Nevertheless, the tout ensemble of classical and_ biblical 
usage is, as a philological phenomenon, a unity of sym- 
metrical phraseological development: and we shall not 
find it difficult to account for the specific divergence of 
import, which is characteristic of the New Testament. 

The verb is a denominative. It is derived from its 
homogeneous adjective, (dfcaroc); and, in virtue of its ter- 
minative (in—déw), belongs to a class of verbs, which, 
though not invariably denoting the making ofa thing into | 
that which the primitive words signify, (see Aourpdw, 
paotiyéw, &e.), yet are generally factitive in import,— 
factitive in the sense indicated. (See dovdAdw, énrJdu, 
TAnpdw, TeAEdw, TupAdw, pavepdw, &c.) Hence we may 
reasonably conclude that to make right, or to right, was the 
primitive meaning of the verb. 

Both things and persons, however, may be made right, 
or righted, in different ways. They may be made right, or 
righted, intrinsically, or extrinsically; absolutely, or rela- 
tively ; in the contents, or in the circumstantialities, of their 
being; in themselves, or in the minds of those who have to 
do with them. It is questionable whether there be any 
instance extant, in any classic writer, in which é:Kcadw 
means to make (intrinsically) right or righteous. Rauwen- 
hoff asserts that there is none. (Disquisitio de Sinwawoe, 
p. 8.) It is, however, an interesting fact, that there is in 
the Alexandrian version of the Hebrew Bible,—the Sep- 
tuagint,—one instance of this, the primitive import of the 
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verb. It occurs in Psalm Ixxiii. 13. In the 12th verse 
the Psalmist says,—“ Behold, these are the ungodly, who 
prosper in the world; they increase in riches.” Then he 
adds in the 13th verse,—‘“ Verily, I have cleansed my heart 
in vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” (édcKcalwoa 
riv Kapdlay pov = 335m.) The meaning of the Greek 
version of the Psalmist’s expression—as is evidenced at 
once by the Hebrew phrase, by the parallelism of the clauses, 
and by the nature of the case spoken of,—is, I made right 
my heart, i.e. I cultivated rightness and righteousness of 
heart. This, however, is the one solitary instance in the 
Septuagint in which the word is unquestionably used as 
meaning to make (intrinsically) right or righteous. And it 
will be noted that the object of the verb is not a person, 
but a thing (the heart). It would seem to be the case 
that no decisive instance of the same usage of the word 
has been found in any classical author. The only passage 
known,—apparently,—that can be considered as exemplify- 
ing the same import of the word, is a curious and obscure 
fragment of Pindar—often quoted, partially, by ancient 
Greek writers. The passage took hold of the minds of 
some of the great thinkers, in consequence of containing 
a peculiar representation of law. Law is represented as 
the Supreme Sovereign, the king of all mortals and im- 
mortals, (Népo¢ 6 Tavtwv Pacirsbe Svarav re kal ALavatwv). 
The passage is adduced by Callicles in Plato’s Gorgias, and 
is cunningly wielded by him in opposition to the moral 
philosophy of Socrates, and in defence of the idea that 
might constitutes right. He does not profess, it must be 
noted, to quote the words with perfect accuracy. He allows 
that he could not charge his memory with the ipsissima 
verba, (Aéya oUTwW Twe, TO yap dopa ovK émioraua). But 
he gives the passage as follows :-—No6poe 6 tévTwv Backside 
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Yep’ TExpalpouat Epyototy Hpaxkdéoc, ere ampiatac—. Vict. 
Cousin’s translation of what is thus ascribed to “ Law, king 
of all mortals and immortals,” is as follows :—*“Elle traine 
aprés elle la violence d’une main puissante, et elle la 
legitime. J’en juge par les action d’Hercule, qui, sans les 
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avoir achetés—.” Boeckh gives the sense thus :—* Fatalis 
lex etiam vim maximam affert, eamque justam efficit, quam 
humana ratione sit injusta.” Pindar, according to this 
reading of his words, is entirely of one mind with Callicles; 
and hence Socrates opposes both in one breath; and 
Aristides, in his Oration wept pnropixijc, 89, launches out 
into an elaborate refutation of the poet’s idea, The reason- 
ing of Aristides is, in many respects, truly admirable. But 
we are disposed to think with Reiske, (see Dindorf’s 
Aristides, ad. loc.), that Callicles cunningly and sophistically 
misapplied and misquoted Pindar. Whether, indeed, it be 
the case that we have, near the close of the 1st Book of the 
Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus, as Reiske thinks, the 
full and correct passage of Pindar,—(he reads ééodc¢ 
Bradrnrog eAEy XEL madela vomoc, 6 TavTwY Baowdkve x. 7. jie, 
instead of éd0b¢e Pidrnrog 2dXéyye watdela. Nopoe 6 TavTwv 
K. 7. sEjjc, and he renders éccawy, punishing,—punit vel 
ulciscitur violentiam eminentissima manw),—we feel 
satisfied that Callicles quibbled with the word énawy, 
attributing to it, in order to serve his sophistical end, not 
its Pindaric and conventional import, but its purely 
etymological signification. For, certainly, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the poet should give expression to such an 
inverted transcendentalism of speculation as _ Callicles 
ascribes to him,—a. transcendentalism that is not only of the 
descending order, but that also involves, in its descent, its 
own logical annihilation, inasmuch as it merges the notion 
of right as distinguished from might, and thus overturns 
the assumed supremacy of law, as distinguished from other 
forces, impersonated and impersonal. Pindar’s real idea, 
according to Reiske, was the following :-—“ Law, the king of 
mortals and immortals, controls violence, even when wm 
the extreme (rb [radrarov),—controls it im the way of 
bringing sooner or later upon it, with overmastering hand, 
the punishment which is its due.” It is right, however, to 
acknowledge that a cloud of uncertainty, yet unpenetrated, 
rests over the entire Pindaric fragment. Apart altogether 
from the admission of Callicles, that perhaps he did not 
quote the words with perfect accuracy, there is doubt 
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regarding the identity of the words which Callicles really 
gave. (In some editions the text runs thus,—dye Pralwe 76 
Suxaidrarov x. 7. éjjc.) And hence we must just leave the 
passage, feeling absolutely assured of little regarding it that 
could help us to determine the import of ducardw. 

In all the ordinary cases, in which the word is used by 
the classical writers regarding things or acts, as distin- 
guished from persons, it has a meaning that lies on a 
judicial, forensic, or quasi-forensic line-—the line of making 
right in one’s judgement, that is, of judging to be right. 
Thus, in Thucydides, ii. 6, we read of the Athenians “ judg- 
ing it right to do retaliatingly to the Lacedemonians what 
the Lacedemonians had done to them,” (écaovvTe¢ Toi¢ 
avroic apbvecSar olamtep kal of Aaxedamdvior brijp&av. The 
scholiast explains dukatovvteg by Stkarov Kplvovtec). | So 
again, in Book ii. 61, Pericles says that “men judge a 
right equally to blame him who softly yields the glory 
that belongs to him, and to hate him who impudently 
arrogates a glory that is not his due,’ (év iow yap oi 
avOow7ror Suxaovor Tig TE UTapXovon¢ C6Ene airtacSat boric 
paXakta 2dXElret, Kal THE wy TpoonKkobong puoEiv TOV Spacdb- 
TyTe opeyouevov). See also Thucyd., iv. 64; vi. 89; vii. 
68; as likewise ii. 71; v. 105. In all these passages the 
judicial import of the word,—judicial so far as the private 
forum of the human judgement is concerned,—is indisput- 
able ;—although, in some of them, the idea of yudging to be 
right may appropriately shape itself imto such diverse 
expressions as decide, allow, require, &c. In the same 
author, again,—in Book iv. 122,—the word means to judge 
to be the case, rather than to judge to be right, (eiye S& cat 
aAnsaa Tept tig arooracewo padrov H of ASnvator 2u- 
caovv). And in v. 26,it means simply to judge, (kat riv 
dua péoou EvuBaow eitic py a&iHhoat w6XAEuov voutZev, ovK 
bpSé¢ SuKawoe,— and if any one should think that the 
intervening time should not be reckoned to the period 
of the war, he would not judge correctly”). In these latter 
instances, the judicial element in the word’s import has 
become so dominant, that the etymological idea of right 
is alinost entirely merged. Such is Thucydides’s use of the 
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word, as applied to things and acts. His employment of 
the term is a fair representation of its general usage 
throughout the classics). We need not, for proof, go into 
multiplied details. Let it suffice to refer to Herodotus, i. 
133, “they judge it right to have their table more plenti- 
fully furnished than on other days,” (é» ratty 6 mAéw 
daira tov adwv Stkatevor TporiSecSar). The same use of 
the term is very frequent in Herodotus. It latterly 
descended into ecclesiastical Greek. The word came to 
be employed in reference to what was judged right or 
decided wpon in ecclesiastical councils; as, for instance, 
in such expressions as this,—‘“it has been judged right by 
the holy synod,” (76 tiie aylag cuvdéov Sedtkatwrat). In its 
meaning of judging (a thing) to be right, Justin Martyr— 
as a fair representation of the ecclesiastical writers,—affords 
a beautiful instance in his Cohortatio ad Graecos, p. 11, 
ed. 1686,—“when he judged it right that the multitude of 
the Hebrews should return to their own country,” (é7rnvika 
amo tig Atyétrrov 7O tov ‘EBpaiwy TAiSo¢ émt rijv oixelav 
Xeépav enavedSetv 2ikalwee). 

When the word is applied to persons in the classics, its 
import is still predominantly judicial, or forensic, or quasi- 
forensic. It never means, apparently, to make right 
(intrinsically, or metaphysically, or psychologically, or 
therapeutically). It means to right one in some extrinsic 
and relative manner. Aristotle, indeed, in his Nico- 
machean Ethics, (v. 9), uses it in an extra-judicial sense, as 
meaning to treat (one) rightly or justly. He employs it in 
antithesis to adicéw to iywre (one), to wrong (one), to treat 
(one) unjustly. And in discussing the relation of will to 
the wronging of persons, or, the treatment of them un- 
justly, he says:—‘“it is not the same to do wnjust things, 
and to treat unjustly; neither is it the same to suffer 
unjust things, and to be treated unjustly: and a like 
distinction is to be made as to acting justly, and being 
treated justly, for it is impossible to be treated unjustly, 
if there be no one who treats unjustly, or to be treated 
justly if there be no one who treats justly,” (6pofwe ds kat emt 
Tov CuKaoTTpayeiv Kal CiKarovaba ddbvatov yap aducsio bat, pay 
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acixovvroc’ i Sixarovcbat, by ducatoTpayourroc). In this use 
of the word by Aristotle there is no reference to intrinsic 
righting—or making (one) inherently right, metaphysically, 
psychologically, or therapeutically. The righting referred 
to is extrinsic and relative. The term, as used by other 
classical writers, has, so far as appears, invariably,—when 
applied to persons,—an import that is, at least, equally 
extrinsic. It seems to denote, prevailingly, if not uni- 
formly, that relative righting which is realized in a 
judicial, forensic, or quasi-forensic way. In the celebrated, 
but extremely obscure, passage of the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, 391—393, the word—however perplexed the 
construction of the sentence as a whole may be, and 
whatever may be the difficulty of giving an adequate 
translation to the term,—must undoubtedly be understood 
as referring to such relative righting as is realized in the 
judgements of men. The allusion is to Paris, (kaxov 8 
xXaAKov tpdmov | relGm re Kal mpocEodratg | psAaurayie 
méXet | SucawSeic). He was not wronged, but only righted 
im the judgements of men (SxawSelc), when he was re- 
garded as being inveterately black (in character), pedap- 
mayn¢. His character, when subjected to a moral crucial 
process, was like bad brass, when subjected to friction or 
other appropriate tests;—it showed itself to be base. Potter 
says that “there are few passages in Aeschylus more obscure 
than this antistrophe.” Solanus of old gave up the attempt 
to interpret it. (Rogabis forte, quid de hoe loco sentiam. 
Nescio equidem.—Diss, de stylo Nov. Test., § 41.) But mani- 
festly the word éuxawOste cannot mean either (forensically) 
justified, as Deyling dreamed, or made (intrinsically) right. 
It must refer only to such a relative righting as is realized 
when men see a bad character in its true light, and thus 
judge it rightly. A bad character when thus judged or 
tested, is detected and detested. 

Hence the word é«adw came to signify, in classical 
Greek, to condemn,—the opposite pole of its New Testa- 
ment meaning, to justify. Thus we read in Thucydides, 
ii. 40, that Cleon said to the Athenians regarding the 
Mitylenaeans ;—“ if you follow my opinion, you will do 
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both what is just to the Mitylenaeans and what is advan- 
tageous to yourselves ; but if you determine otherwise, you 
will not gratify them, but will rather condemn yourselves, 
(duac St adrote madXov SceatwoeoSe); for if it was right in 
them to revolt, it was wrong in you to hold them under 
your rule.” We need not marvel that the term should have 
this import. For he, who is justly condemned, is really 
righted (extrinsically). He is put right,—so far as people’s 
judgements are concerned,—in relation to facts, and to law, 
and to his fellow-men in general. But we may well marvel 
that Pfochen, in bis Diatribe de Ling. Grec. Nov. Test. 
Puritate, § 65, should appeal to the very passage of 
Thucydides, which we have just quoted, to prove that 
duxatdw means to justify in classical Greek. He not only 
“nodded,” like “good Homer,’ when he wrote that por- 
tion of his Diatribe ; he was sound asleep and dreaming. 
He was contented to quote the passage at second hand. 
He quoted it from Camerarius on Matt. xi 19; and he 
misunderstood both Camerarius aud Thucydides. The 
word obviously means to condemn. It is supposed by 
many good critics that the term has the same meaning in 
the Heraclides of Euripides, 190.—lIolaus is pleading, be- 
fore Demophoon at Marathon, the cause of the children of 
Hercules, who had been compelled to become refugees from 
Argos. He says, 
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How can he drag us back again with justice 

As subjects of Mycené, to that realm 

Which hath already banished us? We there 

Are only foreigners. But why should he 

Whom Argos dooms to exile, by all Greece 

Be also exiled? Not by Athens, sure.—WoDUULL. 


“Or do you condemn whosoever may be a refugee from 
Argos to be a refugee from all Greece? Surely not from 
Athens at least.” 
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This import of the word is, in some respects, in striking 
contrast to the import of the term in the New Testament. 
But it had, nevertheless, so impressed itself upon the mind 
of Elsner, that he felt disposed to interpret Matt. xi. 19, in 
accordance with it,-reading the verse thus,—“The son 
of man came eating and drinking; and they say, Behold 
a man gluttonous and a winebibber,—a friend of publicans 
and sinners,—and his doctrine is condemned by its disciples.” 
But such an interpretation is an intolerable squeeze. It is 
supposed, however, by the same critic, and apparently on 
more plausible grounds, that Luther must have used the 
German word for justify (rechtfertigen) in this contrastive 
or contrary signification in Acts xii. 19,—“and when Herod 
had sought for-him, and found him not, liess er die Hiiter 
rechtfertigen, he got the keepers condemned, and commanded 
that they should be put to death.” 

Besides meaning to condemn, in classical usage, duadw 
bore the kindred meaning to punish. This extension 
of import is entirely natural; for when a guilty being 
is justly punished, he is really righted,—so far as people’s 
Judgements are concerned, —in his relations to the political 
or moral system, into which his criminal conduct had intro- 
duced confusion. The term is frequently employed in this 
acceptation, A representative example or two will suffice, 
Herodotus, (i. 100), in describing the government of Deioces, 
the Mede, says, that “when he learned that any one had 
committed a misdemeanour, he sent for him, and punished 
him according to the desert of each offence,” (kar’ a&inv 
éxdotou adichuatoc edccaiev). In speaking, again, of Cam- 
byses, who fancied that the Egyptians were holding rejoicings 
over his ill success, he says, (iii. 29) ;—*“When the priests led 
forth Apis, Cambyses, after the manner of a man demented, 
seizing his dagger, and aiming to thrust it into the belly 
of Apis, struck the thigh, and then, laughing, said to the 
priests, Ye knaves, these gods of yours are flesh and blood, 
and are sensible to steel! Truly worthy of Egyptians is 
this god! But it shall be to your cost that you have tried 
to mock me. Having thus spoken, he commanded those, 
whose office it was to do. such things, to seize the priests, 
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and to put to death whomsoever of the rest of the Egyptians 
they might catch celebrating the festival. So an end was put 
to the sacred festivities, and the priests were punished, (oi € 
iogee 2Sukarsvvro), and the wounded Apis pined away and 
died.” (Compare also the oracle in V. 92. 2.) It is this 
meaning of the word which Hesychius signalizes,—to the 
entire neglect of the other significations which the term 
bears, at once in the classics and in the Scriptures. (He 
says, Cucacovy, paorryouvr, vouGeretv, and again dcKarotpsvor, 
coAaZouevov, and again Sicauwoa, KoAdoa..) It is probable 
that in specifying Sicaobmevov, as meaning punished, he 
had reference to Plato’s use of the word in the 11th Book 
of his Laws, ch. 12. 9384. (Compare Timaeus’s Lexicon 
Platonic. — Suxcaobpevoc, KodaZdusvoc. It is worthy of 
note, also, that in his Phaedrus, § 61, Plato uses the word 
Stxawrtora to denote places of punishment.) The Cretans, 
going in a parallel line of thought, used Oeuifw in the 
same sense, to punish. (See Hesychius.) Suidas is more 
comprehensive than Hesychius. He says that Sucarovv 
has two significations, to punish and to judge to be right, 
(Scarcovv dbo SndAot, rd TE KoAdZev, kal TO Sikacov voutZev). 
He then, after having cited examples, adds, what amounts 
to a statement, that the word also means to condemn, 
(Stcarodcar, karadixaZovoar). In another place,—reproduced 
entire in Phayorinus’s Lexicon,—he mentions that the 
word means to pronounce to be right, or, to judge to be 
right, (éducatov, dixaov civae theyev,—édixatov Toivuv avtl Tov 
Exolve, Olkaloy étvat évduuZev) : and he then specifies its two 
contrary poles of import—to justify and to condemn, 
(eetxafwOnoav, dikaor éxpivnoav’ onuaiver o& Kal TO évavtiov 
karesikdoSnoay Satwe). In giving examples of this latter 
import of the word—to condemn—he quotes a passage from 
Dio Cassius, and then says that “Dio in many other places 
uses the word in this signification,” (woAAaxov é? obro¢ 
kéxyontar TH AéEa TabTy émt tov sionugvov onpuatvopévov). 
He specifies a passage in confirmation. But the passage 
which he quotes really exhibits the use of the word in 
its other meaning—to punish, and indeed to punish 
(capitally) —*“ Ye are all wortby of death. Nevertheless 
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I shall not put you all to death: but I shall punish a 
few, whom I have already seized, and the rest I dismiss,” 
(GAN OXrlyoug piv ode Kal ouvetAngpa Hon, OLKaLWIOW, TOUC 
S& AXove aginu). We learn from Cicero that the word 
was conventionally used by the Sicilians in the sense of 
punishing capitally. (2euKdSnoav-[i. @., edtKawSnoav]— 
—inquit, hoc est, ut Siculi loquuntur, supplicio affecti 
ac necati sunt. Lib. v. in Verrem., c. 57.) <Aelian uses 
the full expression, gdccalwoav ro Savarw, they executed. 
(Varia. Hist., lib. v. 18.) It is an interesting coincidence, 
that, in the terminology of Scots law, a criminal, who is 
executed, is said to be justified. The same expression 
occurs, too, among the Germans. (Germani nostri, de 
facinoroso, e vivis ex judicis sententia sublato, dicunt— 
er ist justificirt.—Wolf. Rom. vi. 7.) 

It has been disputed whether or not dc«atéw is ever used 
in classical Greek with its New Testament import—to 
justify (a person). Pareus assumes and asserts that this 
is its customary import. (Graecis quoque dixacoticbar, semper 
idem valere quod amortsoSa vel Sikatov vopiecOa; raro 
idem quod vopifecba censeri simpliciter, vel a&ovc0a 
dignum censeri, vel coraZso8ac poenam luere, vel ra dixaa 
Taoxev aequum pate sew consequi. Com. in Rom, Dub. vii. 
in cap. ili.) He spoke, however, at perfect random, and in 
absolute ignorance. We have seen that Pfochen contended 
that the word does mean to justify (a person), in classical 
as well as in biblical Greek. His theory regarding the 
“purity” of the New Testament diction was at stake. He 
was animated with literary pique in reference to Cocceius’s 
Hebrew; and he aspired to put Hebraisms under ban. But 
he had to borrow and to bungle a quotation from Thucy- 
dides, which he found in Camerarius, ere he could produce 
even the appearance of evidence. In the passage referred 
to, the word means, as we have seen, to condemn, not to 
justify. Georgi is more prudent than Pfochen, for, though 
he is equally determined to find no Hebraism in the New 
Testament use of the term, he does not cite any passage 
from the classics in support of his opinion. He merely 
rides off under a cloud of references to Taco Haio van den 
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Honert, Clausingius, Schwartzius, Kirchmaierus, and says 
that no other passage occurs to him besides those which 
are specified by these distinguished authors, (17 quorum 
sententiis et nos, cum praeter eos locos, quos summi viri 
observarunt, nullus alius succurrat, acquiescimus.—V indicie, 
N. T. ab. Hebraismis, lib. ii. cap. ii. § 10.) This cloud of 
references, however, is nothing at all but a cloud of dust. 
Deyling too asserts that the word is used in classical Greek 
in its New Testament acceptation. (Dissert. de voce ducaodv, 
§ 4.) But he adduces no instances, and misinterprets 
Suidas. There really seems to be no evidence attainable, 
or, at least, there is none that has as yet been attained, that 
suffices to establish an exact identity of import in the use 
of the word in any one passage of the classics, and its 
use in the New Testament. (Nihil itaque hactenus, says 
Gataker, a quoquam allatum comparet, unde vocis istvus 
usus Apostolicus a veteri lingua Graeca descendisse com- 
probetur._De Novi Instrumenti Stylo, cap. viii.) The use 
of the word in the classics branches out, as we have seen, 
in different directions. There are the two main references, 
(1), the reference to things or acts, and (2), the reference to 
persons. In both of these references the word takes up 
into itself, to an emphatically dominant degree, a judicial 
element. In its fundamental notion it meant indeed to 
make right, or to right. But thence it came conventionally 
to signify (1) to right (a thing) in one’s judgement,—to judge 
it right,—to judge; and (2) to right a person, to treat 
a person rightly or justly, to condemn, to punish, to put to 
death. The predominantly judicial and forensic or quasi- 
forensic import of the word is manifest. And, assuredly, 
no instance occurs,—so far as the researches of critics have 
hitherto extended,—in which the word signifies, when a 
person is the object of its action, to make (inherently, 
or intrinsically, or psychologically, or metaphysically, or 
physically, or therapeutically) vight or righteous. 


The reason why the word, when employed in biblical 
Greek, in reference to persons, took that particular pole of 
judicial, forensic, or quasi-forensic righting, viz, justifying 
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or making out to be right, or declaring to be possessed of 
righteousness, which is the opposite of the classical pole 
of condemning, punishing, and putting to death, is to 
be found in the mother-tongue of the Hebrews,—the 
language in which it was natural for their thoughts to 
take shape. In that language the adjective (pyx), which 
is the analogue, and indeed, as is evidenced by the main 
syllable, the etymological relative, though far removed, of 
the Greek Sicatloc, (right or righteous), has an all but 
exclusive reference to persons, and means morally right, 
that is, righteous or just. It is invariably translated in 
our English Authorized Version either righteous or just. 
With the single exception, apparently, of its use in Deut. 
iv. 8, it is, in the scores upon scores of instances in which 
it occurs, applied to describe the character of persons. In 
Deut. iv. 8, the word is used to characterise the divine 
statutes and judgements, Such being the signification of 
the adjective, it is not to be wondered at that in those con- 
jugations of the verb,—the pihel and hiphil,—in which 
we have the duplicate analogues of the Greek diKcardw,— 
there should be a phase of reference altogether different 
from judging a thing to be right, or condemning a man, 
or punishing him. The Hebrew conjugations took, most 
decisively, a judicial, forensic, or quasi-forensic direction ; 
but it was altogether in reference to persons, and exclu- 
sively in bonam partem. Hence the peculiarity, or idio- 
tismus, of the import of Scxadw in biblical Greek; and 
hence, too, apparently, the difficulty which the Greek Fathers 
experienced in forming an accurate conception of the New 
Testament import of the word. They were ignorant of 
the fixed shape of the Hebrew vessel, ito which the 
variable import of the Greek word had been poured. 





The forensic import of Sc«adw throughout the New 
Testament in general, and in the evangelical passages in par- 
ticular,—will be confirmed,—if confirmation is needed,—by 
an appeal to the usage of the analogous Hebrew verb, (in its 
two conjugatives, pihel, px; and hiphil, prya.) The confirma- 
tion will be intensified if we take along with us the Septua- 
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gintal translation of the passages. The Hebrew word occurs 
in Pihel five times in all. (1.) Job xxxil. 2, “against Job 
was his wrath kindled, because he justified himself (prix 
iw) rather than God,” (azépnvev éavtov Sikaov évaytioy 
kugiov). The meaning cannot be that Job made himself 
inherently righteous. It manifestly is—he made himself 
out to be righteous, he vindicated himself. The idea was 
correctly rendered by the Septuagint translator. (2.) Job 
xxxill. 32—“If thou hast anything to say, answer me: 
speak, for I desire to justify thee,” (ap, Sédw yap Sicaw- 
Sivac oe). Elihu calls upon Job to speak in his own 
defence, in self-vindication, if he was conscientiously able ; 
so that he might show himself to be righteous. (Subjekt 
ist niet Elihu, sondern Hiob—Hahn.) (8.) Jer. ii. 11,— 
“The backsliding Israel hath justified herself more than 
treacherous Judah,” (-o rep: npry—édicalwoe tiv YPuxiv avTov 
—dré), that is, hath shown herself to be more righteous, 
hath comparatively (in relation to Judah) righted herself 
in the judgement of all who are fit to judge in the case. 
(4 and 5.) Ezek. xvi. 51, 52,—“thou hast multiplied thine 
abominations more than they, and hast justified thy sisters 
(qying ny PW—«Kal éOukalwoac Tac adeApag cov) in all thine 
abominations which thou hast done,—“they are more 
righteous than thou, (722 "777); yea, be thou confounded 
also, and bear thy shame, in that thou hast justified thy 
sisters.’ This twofold passage throws light upon the 
preceding. The meaning is not that Jerusalem had made 
her sisters, Sodom and Gomorrah, subjectively righteous. 
But, by the enormity of her wickedness, she had shown 
them to be (comparatively) righteous. Sbe had, as it 
were, judicially vindicated them, and declared them to be 
righteous. 

The Hiphil (of pts) still more emphatically corresponds 
to the Greek verb, (S:caidw): and there are twelve instances, 
—(not six hundred or so, as Deyling most hyperbolically 
asserts—Dissertatio de voce Su«aovv, § 5),—in which the 
word occurs in this conjugation. (1.) Exod. xxii, 7,— 
“Keep thee from a false matter; and the innocent and 
righteous slay thou not: for I will not justify the wicked,” 
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(ow. prys-s). On the contrary, God would condemn the 
wicked. The forensic import is obvious. (2.) Deut. xxv. 
1,—“if there be a controversy between men, and they 
come unto judgement, that the judges may judge them ; 
then they shall justify the righteous, and condemn the 
wicked,” (prym-ny pry7}—kal Srkardowor Tov Sikatov). The 
forensic import is evident. It is no more the part of judges, 
in justifying the righteous, to make them inherently righ- 
teous, than it is their part in condemning the wicked, to 
make them inherently wicked. The word for condemn, 
however, (vv), originally means to make wicked. When 
used forensically, as here, it must mean to make out to be 
wicked, to judge to be wicked, to treat in judgement as 
wicked, to condemn. (3.) 2 Sam. xv. 4,—“Absalom said 
moreover, Oh that I were made judge in the land, that 
every man which hath any suit or cause might come unto 
me, and I would do him justice,” Omprm—kat ducawow 
avrév), that is, and I would right him, in the sense of 
pronouncing in his favour, or declaring him righteous, 
It is assumed by Absalom that the pursuer, who would 
come to his bar, would have good ground of complaint. 
The forensic import of the word is indubitable. (4) 1 
Ki. vii. 382,—“Then hear thou in heaven, and do, and 
judge thy servants, condemning the wicked, to bring his 
way upon his head; and justifying the righteous, to give 
him according to his righteousness,” (pus prya>—xcal rod 
dixawoa dixaov). The judicial reference is explicit,— 
“judge thy servants.” (5.) 2 Chron. vi. 23. This passage 
is the duplicate of the preceding. (6.) Job xxvii. 5,—“ God 
forbid that I should justify you,” (ozny pyyy-oy 5 n>on—uh 
prot en Suxafove bmac atopiva). It cannot be supposed that 
Job had any reference to the production, in his comforters, 
of inherent righteousness. It was in his judgement—the 
court of his conscience—that he could not right them. (7.) 
Ps. Ixxxii. 8,—“ Defend the poor and fatherless: do justice to 
the afflicted and needy,” Qprya wy w—rarevdy Kal wévynra 
ducauoars). The meaning is, right the afflicted and needy, 
vindicate them, make them out to be righteous (in their 
suit), pronounce in their favour. Hence it is added in the 
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next verse,—‘ Deliver the poor and needy; rid them out of 
the hand of the wicked.” The forensic import of the word 
is unquestionable; and, if further evidence were requisite, 
it would be found in the preceding verse-—“ How long will 
ye judge unjustly, and accept the persons of the wicked ?” 
(8.) Prov. xvii. 15,—“ He that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, even they both are abomination 
to the Lord,” (ov pre—ée Sfkaov Kplvee tov acixov). The 
Sept. translation, as in Job xxvii. 5, affords an admirable 
commentary on the forensic import of the word. The 
expression must be forensically interpreted. If it referred 
to the therapeutic production of inherent righteousness, the 
man who thus justified the wicked would be far from being 
an abomination to the Lord. (9.) Isai. v. 23,—‘ Woe unto 
them who justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him,” (¥ 7 7Iy—o 
ducatovvrec Tov ace’). The expression manifestly describes 
the corrupt practices of venal and unrighteous judges, 
(bestechliche und wungerechte Richter—Gesenius). It is 
altogether forensic in its reference and import. (10.) Isai. 
l. 8—*“He is near that justifieth me; who will contend 
with me? let us stand together: who is mine adversary ? let 
him come near to me,” (py ANR—éyyiZa 6 ScKaudsoac pe). 
The whole scenery is forensic. (11.) Isai. liii. 11,—* By his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many,” (ry 
moat ‘av pre prix—odrcarwoar Sixaiov eb SovAsbovra roAXoic). 
There are considerable difficulties in connection with the 
interpretation of the various clauses of the verse ; and much 
diversity of opinion has prevailed among critics regarding the 
connection of several of the words, and the interrelation of 
the clausules. But, notwithstanding all that Bellarmin has 
said, there is no good reason whatsoever, on the hypothesis 
that the oracle is really Messianic, for supposing that the 
word, he shall justify, has any other than a forensic 
signification. If, with the majority of modern critics, we 
accept the construction of the word which underlies the 
Auth. English Version, as also Luther's, then the pronoun, 
in the expression “his, knowledge,” or “the knowledge of 
him,” (ny12), will be, not subjective, but objective, “the 
O 
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knowledge which has him for its object,” (cognitione sui, 
not, as in the Vulg., cognitione sua): and the meaning of 
the phrase, “he will justify many,” or “he will justify to 
many,” (23% px), will be,—not quite, perhaps, as Cocceius 
puts it—he will be the cause and donor of righteousness to 
many, (Justificat hic construatur cum dativo, q. d. gustitiae 
causa et donator fiet multis—Com. wm loc. and Lex. sub. 
voc.) ;—but, he will be the occasion of justification to many. 
The idea will be, that, as it is God, the divine Father, 
with whom it lies to justify or to condemn, so the Messiah, 
acting in court as the believer’s Advocate or Intercessor, 
successfully pleads his cause by putting in, as a plea, or 
justificamentum, as Vitringa expresses it, his own righteous- 
ness. He thus becomes the occasion, or meritorious cause, 
of the believer's justification. The representation is strictly 
forensic; but it directs the eye rather to the bar, than 
to the bench. If, however, it should be deemed more 
natural to understand the pronoun subjectively, in the 
expression, “by his knowledge;” and if, with Lowth, we 
should regard it as unnatural to have in Hebrew the 
adjective righteous, (pix), before the substantive my ser- 
vant, (13x), then we may construe the expression, as 
Jonathan, Jarchi, the Septuagint, and the Syriac do— 
thus,—by his knowledge shall he justify the righteous, and 
leave the remainder of the verse as forming two annexed 
clausules, my servant wnto many, (or, as my servant unto 
many), and he shall bear their iniquities. In this case 
the reference of the words, by his knowledge shall he justify 
the righteous, would be to the forensic procedure of our 
Lord, as it shall be realized in its consummation, on the 
great day of judgement. Comp. Rom. ii. 13, 16. The 
interpretation of the verb given by Gesenius, and sub- 
stantially accepted by Knobel, &c., he shall guide to the 
true religion, taken in connection with his translation of 
the preceding phrase, (nr), by his wisdom, is certainly 
quite aside from the scope of the context, and indeed of the 
whole oracle. For the Messiah, throughout, and particularly 
in the conclusion of the 11th verse, is represented not 
as a teacher, but as a priest. (Nostro loco non de sola 
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admonitione et institutione, sed justificatione sermonem 
esse, totum quoque vaticinium docet, quum Messia, vn eo, 
sacerdos, qui se ipsum sacrificium ad homines exprandos 
obtulerit, non vero doctor describitur—Reinke, im loc.) 
There can be no good reason, then, for doubting that the 
term is to be understood, here too, as having a forensic 
acceptation. (12.) The last passage, in which the Hiphilic 
word occurs, is Dan. xii. 3,—“ They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness,.(23247 Pw), as the stars for ever 
and ever.” This, the last passage in which the Hiphilic 
word occurs, is the only one in which it seems, prima facie, 
to be used otherwise than forensically. Bellarmin makes 
capital of it, (De Justificatione, ii. 3). And yet, if it be the 
case that it would be necessary,—even on the hypothesis 
that the term must be rendered in an efficaciously thera- 
peutical manner, they that make many righteous,—to under- 
stand the human agency as being only instrumental, they 
that are instrumental in securing the inherent righteousness 
of many;—1may we not, by introducing the same idea of 
instrumentality, retain the otherwise invariable usage of 
the term,—they who are instrumental in securing the 
justification of many? If there be a legitimate sense 
in which one man may be said to save another, (James 
v. 20), viz, instrumentally, by leading to the saving 
Saviour; and if there be a legitimate sense in which one 
man may sanctify another, viz., in a way equally instru- 
mental; may it not be likewise legitimate to speak of 
one man justifying another, viz., instrumentally, by leading 
to that “righteousness of God,” which is “unto all, and upon 
all them that believe,” and which is the ground of justifica- 
tion. It ison this principle that Cocceius explains the ex- 
pression, (justificantes multos, h. ¢. qui operam dederint, ut 
multi justificarentur, sive, quorum ninisterio multi justifi- 
cati erunt.Lexicon s. voc.) So do many others. Venema 
translates the expression,—‘“they who are justificators of 
many,” (justificatores multorum), and refers it to rulers— 
the Maccabees—who vindicated and delivered the people 
who were their subjects. But if such interpretations should 
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seem strained, it may be worthy of consideration whether 
we should not revert to that method of reading the text, 
which, before the era of the Masoretic punctuation, was 
adopted by Theodotion, whose Greek version of Daniel has 
superseded the original Septuagintal translation. He read 
the verse thus:—‘They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and apart from (that is, above 
and beyond) the multitude of the righteous, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” (kal of ovviévreg AduPovow we 7 
AauTodTng TOU orEpEsmarog, Kal awd TMV SiKalwy TOV TOAAGY 
we of aotéoec zig Tove aiwvag Kat Eru.) If this reading be 
correct, a diversity in the degrees of celestial glory would be 
intimated. They who are wise and make others wise, 
(doctores, Grotius;—o»2¥x—see chap. xi. 38, 35; and 
comp. Ps. xxxii. 8; Gen. iii. 6), shall be raised to pre- 
eminence above the rest,—above the commonalty, as it 
were,—of the righteous. (Jerome, in his Commentary on 
Daniel, says of the verse:—“Quem locum Theodotio et 
vulgata editio ita expressit,—et intelligentes fulgebunt quasi 
splendor firmamenti, et de justis plurimi quasi stellae in 
aeternum et ultra.” He had found, apparently, in his copy 
of Theodotion the reading dzé tov dccalwv of toAXol. He 
adds,—but not with great exegetical verisimilitude, as we 
apprehend,—“juxta Theodotionem dicitur, quod docti simili- 
tudinein coeli habeant, et absque doctrina justi stellarum 
fulgori comparentur: tantumque sit inter eruditam sancti- 
tatem et sanctam rusticitatem, quantum coelum distat et 
stellae.” It would appear,—the Masoretic punctuation 
apart,—that, instead of ‘pry, Theodotion had read either 
op? or psp. Compare, for the latter form, wwn in 2 
Sam. xxiii. 8, collating owbein in 1 Chron. xii. 18.)—There are 
obvious difficulties connected with this reading of Theo- 
dotion. But it was reproduced, as Jerome remarks, in the 
Italic version. It is commented on by Theodoret, though, 
apparently, under the same form as Jerome had it, if we 
may judge of his text from his comment. And we should 
certainly be disposed to revert to this ancient reading, 
if there were no other alternative than to attribute to 
the Hiphilic Hebrew verb a meaning which is out of 
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unison with its usage in every other place in which it 
occurs. 

Such is the evidence derivable from the two Hebrew 
conjugations. It is confirmatory, to a remarkable degree, 
of the presumptive forensic or quasi-forensic import of the 
word é&«adw in its New Testament application to the 
great doctrine of evangelical justification. And the con- 
firmation is all the more considerable, when we take into 
account the truth of what John Campensis says of Paul,— 
“He uses, indeed, Greek words in writing, but in such a 
way, that he never forgets the Hebrew phraseology.” 
(Graecis namque, uti scis, sic in scribendo usus est voca- 
bulis, ut tamen Hebraicae phrasis nwmquam oblitus esse 
videatur.—Commentariolus in Ep. ad Rom., fol. 2.) 

But although the passages quoted exhaust all the in- 
stances in which the Hebrew Pihelic and Hiphilic words 
occur ; still, the Greek term itself is found in a considerable 
number of additional passages, both in the canonical books 
of the Old Testament and in the Apocrypha. In all these, 
however, with the one exception of Ps. lxxiii. 13, to which 
we have already referred, it is obviously used in a forensic 
or quasi-forensic manner. It denotes the righting which 
takes place in judgement. It is used, with a strictly 
forensic acceptation, in Isai. i. 17; xliii. 9; xlili. 26; xlv. 24; 
Ecclesiasticus xxxi. 5; xlii. 4; Mic. vi. 11; vii. 9. It is 
used, with a quasi-forensic acceptation, in Gen. xxxviil. 26 ; 
xliv. 16; Ps. xix. 10; li. 5; Isai. xlii. 21; Ezek. xvi. 52; 
xxi. 13; Tob. xii. 13; Ecclesiasticus 1.19; vii. 5; 1x. 12; x. 
Sox, 22; xvi. 2,22; xxii. 11; xxvi- 29. 

The only other passage in which the Greek word occurs 
is Ps. exliii. 2,—the passage which is partially quoted by 
the Apostle in Rom. iii. 20. In this passage the forensic 
reference is not merely determined by the sum of the 
evidence that bears upon the forensic import of the verb in 
Rom. iii. 20. It is still farther and conclusively established 
by the terminology of the first clause of the verse :—“ enter 
not into judgement with thy servant; for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.” The scenery is that of the 
tribunal. And since this is indisputably the case, we seem 
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to be absolutely shut up to the forensic interpretation of 
the word in the verse before us, and thus to its forensic 
interpretation in the entire paragraph of which the verse 
before us is an integrant part. 

And yet the cumulative evidence for the forensic inter- 
pretation is not exhausted. One item more we specify. 
The Apostle says,—‘“no flesh shall be justified before him,” 
(tvé70v avrov). This expression is a continuation of the 
forensic scenery. God is on his judicial throne. Men are 
standing at the bar. The justification referred to is the 
justification that is realizable in a court of justice. 

Thus every branch of evidence bears its appropriate 
burden of proof, that it is right to approach the passages, 
which treat of evangelical justification, under.the influence 
of a tolerably settled persuasion that the word écKxaidw refers 
not to the therapeutical production of inherent righteous- 
ness, but to a judicial declaration of the reality of the 
substitutionary righteousness judicially found in the posses- 
sion of believers,—and judicially found in their possession 
because it has been really apprehended and appropriated by 
faith in “Jesus Christ the righteous.” It is righteousness 
that is, strictly speaking, inherent im Christ. It is media- 
torial righteousness. It is divine righteousness. It is 
“God’s righteousness.” It is communicated,—but of course 
only imputatively,—to believers in Christ. It is imputed. 
Nevertheless, it is the real possession of believers. It is 
their title to everlasting glory. 

The therapeutical production of inherent righteousness 
in the persons of these same believers is also and amply 
provided for. Justification is really in order to sanctifica- 
tion. It is a stepping-stone to something beyond itself. It 
is not the end. Itisameans. Nevertheless, it is really and 
absolutely indispensable in its own subordinate place. And 
it is no disparagement to the greater blessing, which is 
realized in the production of inherent righteousness or 
holiness, that it is ruled under a different rubric than the 
term justification. 


The future tense, which the Apostle uses when he says 
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“nobody shall be justified by works of law,” is not to be 
accounted for, with Reiche, on the supposition that the 
reference is to the judgement of the last day. The Apostle 
is now entering on the consideration of justification, in its 
initial stage, as it takes place during the period of probation. 
See verses 21, 24. It is justification, as conditioned simply 
on faith. See verses 27, 28,30. It is thus justification, as 2 
occurs on the occurrence of faith. See ch. v. 1. Neither are 
we to suppose that the future tense, as such, is intended to 
express, definitely and sharply, the idea of what is called 
moral possibility; as if the Apostle’s asseveration were 
absolutely equivalent to this,—“nobody can be justified by 
works of law.” So Newcome, and the Unitarian Improved 
version, &c. This idea is doubtless implied; for the ideas of 
futurity and possibility run into one another. Still, it is 
eventuation in time which was present to the Apostle’s 
mind when he said shall be justified; and non-eventuation 
in time is denied when he affirms, shall not be justified. 
The future, as distinguished from the past and the present, 
is used representatively. And the substance of the thought, 
though of course not its form, is equivalent to this,—as nobody 
has been, or is, so nobody will be, justified by works of law. 
The future used is, as some grammarians express it, though 
not very happily, abstract future; it is future, from which 
futurity, as an absolutely differentiating element, has been 
abstracted. It is future in which futurity is representatively 
expressed. It may, however, have been representatively fixed 
upon, in order to cut off, as Rambach says, future expecta- 
tions, (omnes spes futuras abzuschneiden). 


The Apostle, after saying by works of law shall nobody be 
justified, adds, as we have already noted, before him, (évemov 
avrov = 72> = coram ipso). The expression is similarly, 
but not with equal felicity, rendered by Tyndale, and in the 
Geneva, in his sight. It is, as we have remarked, un- 
questionably forensic, (in foro divino, as opposed to wn foro 
humano), and the scene, which it suggests, points to view 
the judge seated on his great white throne of judgement, 
with the parties to be judged standing before lum. The 
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words, as Origen observes, are not to be heedlessly passed by, 
“for it is one thing to be justified before God, and another 
thing to be justified before man.” (Hoe, quod addidit, 
coram ipso, 207 otiose pretereat, quia aliud est coram Deo 
justificari, aliud coram hominibus.) “Many,” says Paciu- 
chelli, “whose character seems to the eye of men to glister in 
purity, are seen by the eye of God to be loathsomely 
polluted.” (Permulti emicant coram hominibus apparenti 
virtutum fulgore, qui tamen coram Deo sordescunt.) 


§ 5. for through law is knowledge of sin, (8a yap vdpov 
émiyvworg apuaptiac). The law referred to, is, of course, 
the same that is spoken of in the preceding clause,—the 
revelation of God, viewed as authoritatively exhibiting the 
duty which devolves upon men, as men. Thus viewed, it 
exhibits to the eye of the mind, and it is, what is now 
technically called, the moral law. (See on the former 
clause.) Through this law, says the Apostle, there is- 
realized in everybody, (when duly self-conscious and self- 
cognizant), knowledge of sin; (not precisely “the know- 
ledge,” but certainly not “a knowledge,” as Thomson gives 
it). 

The Apostle does not mean,—through the law is realized 
experience of sin, and that only, inasmuch as through the 
law sin is roused up within us;—as Ernesti and others 
suppose. (Das Gesetz macht nur das bése in uns rege und 
wirksam, und die Macht des Bésen fiihlbar.Ernesti.) The 
word rendered knowledge, (&rtyvwore), though occurring fre- 
quently in the New Testament, is not used in that shade of 
meaning. (See Rom. i. 28; x. 2; Eph. i.17; iv. 13; Phil. 
1.9; Col. i 9,10; ii. 2; iii, 10; 1 Tim. ii, 45°2-Vim. 16 25% 
il. 7; Tit. i 1; Philem. 6; Heb. x. 26; -2 Petoi, 2, 3,8; 
li. 20.) Neither is it the case that the experience of sin 
is the “only” effect of the law. 

Other commentators have supposed that the Apostle 
means,—through the law is the nature of sin made known. 
This is the interpretation of Thomas Aquinas, Sadolet, &e. 
(Lex enim datur ut homo cognoscat quid debeat agere, quid 
vitare—Aquinas. Lea nihil seipsa majus demonstrat neque 
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altvus, sed solam tibi notionem peccati insinuat.—Sadolet.) 
But that the Apostle had some other idea in his mind is 
obvious from the fact, that the clause in which his concep- 
tion is embodied, exhibits the ground on which the great 
doctrinal declaration, which is enunciated in the preceding 
clause, rests. Hence the ratiocinative particle for—“ for by 
law there is knowledge of sin.” But to say that law makes 
us acquainted with the nature of sin, is no reason why no 
one shall be justified by deeds of law. It rather, so far 
as it goes, affords a presumption that man might be justified 
by deeds of law. There are beings, somewhere, who are 
thus justified. To intrude the word “only,” is, with 
Sadolet as well as Ernesti, an arbitrary addition to the 
inspired phraseology. And, moreover, it is not true that 
the law gives “only” the notion of sin. It gives us as 
really the notion of righteousness. And it imparts various 
wholesome influences, besides. 

Theodoret takes a view of the expression, somewhat 
accordant with that of Thomas Aquinas; only, he obviously 
supposes that the word law has reference to the Mosaic 
or Old Testament revelation as such. “The law has given 
to men,’ he says, “a more accurate knowledge of sin,” 
(axpibsotépav 6 vduoe Toig avSpurTroie éwlyvwow Tij¢ auapriag 
évréveuke). He adds, that nevertheless it did not impart 
power to work out virtue, (cie & rig aperiig tiv KatrépSwow 
émapkéoat TOl¢ avIpwrolc ovK ioxvoev). He thus virtually 
intrudes the “only,” which Sadolet and Ernesti arbitrarily 
supply, and which is furtively interjected, indeed, by many 
other critics, such as Seb. Schmidt, Heumann, Kistemaker, 
Gléckler, Kollner, Riickert, de Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
&e. It was introduced by Luther into the first edition 
of his version, (1522)—“for through the law cometh only 
the knowledge of sin,” (kompt nur erkenntnis der sind). 
It was retained in all the editions that followed till that 
of 1530, when it was thrown out,—Emser having, mean- ° 
while, found legitimate fault with the interpolation. 
Coverdale, however, even in 1535, retained the inter- 
polation,—‘* For by the lawe commeth but the knowlege of 
synne.” Theophylact’s interpretation is similar to that of 
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Theodoret,—at least so far as the first part of Theodoret’s 
explication is concerned. The interpretation of Wordsworth 
and Mac-Evilly corresponds. And so does that of Grotins, 
who regards the clause, absurdly enough, as introduced 
to show that the law, though unable to justify, is never- 
theless of some use. (Ne quis putaret legem plane fursse 
inutilem, ostendit ejus usum egreqgvum, nempe quod notitice 

illae actionum turpium, quas mali mores in Aegyptiaco 
— maaime incolatu oblitaverant, manifesta voluntatis Divine 
revelatione factae sunt rursus conspicuae.) Melancthon’s 
interpretation is similar. The clause, he says, anticipates an 
objection, (occwpatio est); it shows the use of the law. The 
use of the law is “to accuse and terrify the conscience,” 
(accusare et perterrefacere conscientiam.—Com. 1540; Enar. 
1556). Both Melancthon and Grotius, as also Oecolampad, 
Bugenhagen, and Ferus, seem to have altogether overlooked 
the power of the ratiocinative particle for, (yap), which 
shows that a reason is rendered for the preceding statement, 
not an apology for the existence of the law. 

Koppe, in a still more exceptionable manner, limits the 
reference of the word law to the Old Testament revelation as 
a book: so Bolten. Koppe interprets the clause thus;—for 
in the Old Testament scriptures it is testified that all men 
are sinners,” (ipsi ile libri divini testantur omnes homines 
esse scelestos). He thus understands the knowledge spoken 
of as subjective in the readers of the epistle, rather than 
as subjective in all men who have become developed 
into moral consciousness:—for by the Old Testament 
scriptures is the knowledge communicated to us of all 
men’s sinfulness. It is, however, an insuperable objection 
to this interpretation that the word law, in the preceding 
clause, has already sublimated itself into a notion very 
different from that of the Old Testament Scriptures in 
general. 

Bahrdt imposes upon the word knowledge an idea still 
more remote from the reality than Koppe’s. He makes it 
mean demonstration or proof; and interprets the whole 
clause thus:—‘your Mosaic law, (being but a clumsy 
system of carnal ordinances), is the greatest proof of your 
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corruption,” (ewer Mosaisches Gesetz ist gerade der grésste 
Beweiss von eurer verdorbenheit). Oecertel, borrowing from 
Bahrdt’s Exposition, still further exaggerates this outré 
interpretation, and translates the clause thus :—“for a posi- 
tive religion is always the characteristic of a rude and savage 
nation”! (denn nach der Erfahrung ist vielmehr positive 
Religion selbst allemal der Character einer rohen und 
verwilderten Nazion.) Bahrdt and he thus actually make 
émtyvwore equivalent to Merkmal, and they understand 
by véuoc the positive element of religion, as distinguished 
from morality, (im gegensatze der moralischen Tugend- 
religion)! Such interpretations are a burlesque on exegesis. 

Olshausen goes much too far in another, though upward, 
direction, when he interprets the knowledge of sin referred 
to as being equivalent to that repentance into which John 
the Baptist baptized. (Die triyvwore apapriac ist also gleich- 
bedeutend mit der peravora, auf die Johannes der Téufer, 
als Frucht der alttestamentlichen Oekonomie, taufte.) It is 
a knowledge, he says, that has within it the germ of faith. 
He thus confounds the offices of the law and the gospel, 
for it is assuredly a view of the contents of the gospel, 
as distinguished from the law, that generates in the soul 
that repentance which is animated by faith, and is “ unto 
life.” 

We need not specify other untenable interpretations of 
the Apostle’s expression. It evidently means, “ for by law 
there is knowledge of sin,” or, as Wycliffe renders it,— 
“forsothe by lawe is knowinge of synne,” that is, for by 
means of law —law im ats moral element, and howsoever 
revealed,—by means, in short, of the moral law, which 
prescribes to man his duty as man, and which is thus the 
rule of moral life, and the test of moral character, men, 
everywhere, who are in the normal state of moral self- 
consciousness and self-cognizance, know that they are 
sinners. When men compare their actual conduct with the 
law, they know that they have violated its sacred precepts. 
They feel convicted of guilt. And thus it is impossible 
that they can be justified by deeds of law. The law enjoins 
absolute obedience from the first moment of moral proba- 
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tion, onward. And he who has failed, at any time, to yield 
this perfect obedience, can never thenceforward present at 
the bar of the Judge of all the earth a perfect righteousness 
of his own. A perfect righteousness, on the part of a moral 
creature in probation, is a righteousness, which extends, 
unbroken, from the commencement to the conclusion of the 
probationary career. 

The word translated knowledge, (émtyvwaic, as distin- 
guished from yvwoc), has an intensification of import, 
which cannot be reproduced in English. And, indeed, the 
word knowledge, though etymologically identical with the 
uncompounded Greek term, is, conventionally, by no 
means an absolute synonym. We must call in the aid of 
another derivate of the same wide-spread root, in order to 
get a nearer approximation to the import of the simple 
Greek vocable. The verb to know,—(an older word than 
the Greek yryvécxw, and from which, under the form 
yvo-, parts of the Greek verb are directly derived),— 
properly means in Greek to take note of. And the com- 
pound verb, from which the noun before us is derived, 
(érvytyvwoKw), properly means to take note of (by fixing the 
attention) wpon an object, and thus, in reference to certain 
objects, to become conscious of, to recognize. The idea of 
the Apostle, in the expression before us, is this ;— for by 
means of law men fix their attention upon certain acts of 
their life, and take note of their sinfulness. When they 
view their actions in the light of the law, they recognize 
them as sins; and become conscious of themselves as 
sinners. Hence some have translated the expression thus ; 
—‘“for by law is the acknowledgement of sin.” It is thus 
that Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Limborch; and Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, van Hengel, &c., render the words. 
And not incorrectly; for knowledge, as we have said, is 
not a precise synonym of the original term. It is, 
however, nearer than acknowledgement, and better 
adapted to the majority of the passages in which the 
term occurs. 


- 
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VER. 21. Novi 0 xywels vomov Sixcesoodvn Ieod redeey- 
LowTes, (LuETULOUILEMN UTO TOD voWov xual TAY TeOPITAY, 


Eng. Auth. Vers. But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law 
and the prophets ; 


Revised Version. But now without law God's righteous- 
ness has been manifested, being attested by the law and the 
prophets ; 


§ 1. Cameron supposes that this verse is to be closely 
connected with the 18th of the first chapter! He thinks 
that it exhibits that which is the antithesis to the “wrath 
of God,” which has been revealed from heaven. And he 
regards all of the disquisition that intervenes as paren- 
thetical. (Haec sunt conjungenda cum vers 18 cap. primi; 
et quae interjecta sunt parenthest sunt wneludenda.) 
This is rather an outré conception of the connection. But 
there is certainly a return, in the contents of the verse, to the 
subject matter of the theme of the epistle, as announced in 
the 17th verse of the first chapter. In what is contained in 
the intervening discourse,—chap. i. 18—iii. 20,—the Apostle 
makes a circuit, having it as his aim to show that men in 
general,—indeed all men,—whether Gentiles or Jews, need 
that righteousness of God, which is “revealed in the Gospel.” 
They need it, because they are personally unrighteous, and 
if they are personally unrighteous they never can be pro- 
nounced righteous, or be justified, on the ground of a 
complete righteousness of their own. ‘There is, however, 
as the Apostle declares, another righteousness, — God’s 
righteousness,—which is available to them, which may be 
appropriated by them, and on the footing of which they may 
be justified and made heirs of everlasting life and glory. Of 
this righteousness, the Apostle resumptively speaks in the 
verse before us. 


§ 2. Such being the relation of the contents of this verse 
to the preceding context, it is proper that in a text, which 
aims at exhibiting, by means of paragraphs, the natural 
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groupings of the Apostle’s discourse, there should be some 
obvious indication that the inspired writer is now crossing 
the boundary line of one of his concentric circles of thought. , 
Such editors, hence, as Bengel, Griesbach, Scholz, Tischen- 
dorf, and Knapp, Tittmann, Hahn, Goeschen, Vater, Schott, 
Naebe, Muralto, Ornsby, &c., have done well in making here 
an interruption in the flow of the text, and indicating by a 
break in the continuity of lines, that we have arrived at a 
group of ideas, which deserves to be considered in some 
measure apart. De Brais contends that @ new chapter 
should have commenced at this point. D. G. Herzog actually 
makes what amounts to a capitular division, and entitles it, 
—Commentary on the 17th verse of the first chapter. The 
Commentary, he thinks, extends to the close of chapter iv. 


§ 3. But now, (Num 68. Some critics have supposed 
that this expression has a logical, rather than a temporal, 
import. Instead of understanding it as having reference to 
that “fulness of the time,” which, in the ongoing of the ages, 
had just been reached, they suppose that it points, logically, 
to the condition of things that is indicated in the imme- 
diately preceding statements :—but now, that is, but on this 
condition of things. The expression is so understood, sub- 
stantially, by Bullinger (non est nota temporis), Day (but 
yet), Koppe (atqui vero), Fritzsche (atquz), de Wette, 
Meyer, Alford, Matthias, &c. But it is certainly better to 
regard the adverb as having its usual temporal import :— 
but now, that is, but in this new era in the divine dis- 
pensation of things—“in these last days.” The Apostle 
intensely realized that, as a preacher of the Gospel, he was 
connected with the inauguration of a new epoch. And 
hence, at the very commencement of the epistle, he says 
that he was “separated unto the Gospel of God, which he 
had promised afore by his prophets in the holy Scriptures ;” 
and in the 25th and 26th verses of this 3d chapter, he 
speaks of the “propitiation” as emanating from a design 
“to declare God’s righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God,-—to declare, 
I say, at this tume, (év tH viv Kapa), his righteousness.” 
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Comp. Gal. iv. 4 ff (Grotius says,—“ Nunc vero, 7d est, 
nostris temporibus hac in parte felicissimis.” Mussus 
exclaims,—Nune. O seculum aureum! Seculum gratiae ! 
Seculum evangelii, hoc est, faustae felicisque annuncia- 
tionis !) The great majority of expositors take the same 
view of the expression. 

(It is perhaps not unworthy of being noticed that vuvf, 
the lengthened and strengthened form of viv, is always, in 
New Testament usage, followed by 8% The compound 
expression occurs some twenty times or so. The instance 
in the verse before us is omitted in Schmid’s Concordance. 
He there reads viv éé, as also in the text of his posthumous 
New Testament. And he is followed by the Englishman’s 
Greek Concordance, (ed. 1844): although it is vert 8 
that is read by Erasmus, Stephens, Beza, the Elzevirs, 
Leusden, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach, Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, &c.) 


§ 4. apart from law God’s righteousness has been mani- 
fested, (xwoi¢ vépov Sixaoobvyn Scov wepaviowra). By God’s 
righteousness, (Sicacoobyn Seov), we are to understand, as in 
chap. i. 17, the righteousness (for unrighteous men) of 
which God is the author, the righteousness provided by 
God (for unrighteous men),—the divinely-originated righ- 
teousness (which is to wnrighteous men who avail them- 
selves of it, in place of their own righteousness, so fur as % 
title to everlasting life is concerned). It is not Christ 
himself, as Zuingli, though somewhat hesitatingly, says, but 
the righteousness wrought out and brought in by Christ. 
It is, indeed, the work of Christ viewed in a specific aspect, 
—viz., as exactly fitted to supply for us,—so far as regards 
a title to everlasting life-—the place that should have been 
occupied, during our probationary term of existence, by per- 
fect, and perfectly uninterrupted, righteousness of our own. 
This righteousness of God, says the Apostle, has now been 
manifested, (vuvi d& ... mepavéowrat). Manifested, how ? 
It has been made manifest in its actuality or reality. It 
has been shown as a thing that really is,—shown, namely, to 
such as were in a position to discern it, and as were at the 
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same time willing to take note of it. Shown, where? In 
the innocent lives of believers, says Grotius, (apparet rebus 
magnis, ex vita scilicet imnocentissima Christianorum). 
Fritzsche had a similar idea. God's righteousness, says he, 
has been manifested, that is, it has become actual and his- 
torical through faith in Christ, (die Unstrajlichkett vor Gott 
ist durch den Glauben an Christus, in so fern dieser 
seine rechtfertigende Kraft bewdhrt hat und fortdauernd 
bewahrt, factisch und historisch geworden). But such an 
idea is very far apart from the Apostle’s, and proceeds 
from a total misapprehension of the nature of God’s evan- 
gelical righteousness. We read in chap. i. 17, that God’s 
righteousness is revealed in the Gospel. Many critics sup- 
pose, along with Beza, Melville, Seb. Schmidt, Limborch, and 
Bengel, that the Apostle had the same idea present to his 
mind in writing chap. iii, 21; and that he, consequently, 
means that the righteousness “has been manifested” on the 
Gospel. So undoubtedly it has, secondarily. But primarily 
it was manifested in the facts which are announced in the 
Gospel. It was manifested in the career of Christ Jesus ;— 
in the events, inner and outer, of his life and death ;—in 
what he voluntarily did and voluntarily endured. These 
events constitute the subject-matter of the Gospel; and in 
them there was exhibited to view what subserves, so far as 
a title to glory is concerned, the place of a perfect righteous- 
ness of man’s own. God’s righteousness for unrighteous 
men was, in these events, manifested in actual fact. It - 
had, indeed, been “promised afore.” (See chap. i. 2.) But, 
though promised, it was “a mystery” in some respects, 
“kept secret since the world began.” It could be only 
dimly seen. It was obscure. It was veiled. But “now 
it is made manifest.” (See chap. xvi. 25, 26. Comp. 2 
Tim. i. 10; Tit. i 3.) It “has been manifested” in Him 
who was none else than God Himself “ manifest in flesh.”— 
In our authorized English version the verb is rendered ‘is 
manifested.” A similar rendering is given by Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, and the Geneva. But the perfect tense represents 
the manifestation as a completed historical fact: and such 
an idea is peculiarly appropriate, when we regard the 
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manifestation as accomplished in the life and death of the 
Saviour. Inthe expression, again, “is revealed,” (aroxadb7r- 
terat), aS occurring in chap. i. 17, the present tense as 
appropriately represents the continuous disclosure which is 
afforded in the enduring and, indeed, “everlasting” Gospel. 

God's righteousness has been manifested, says the Apostle, 
apart from law, (xwpic véuov). The expression is rendered 
in our authorized English version, as in Wycliffe and the 
Geneva, “without the law.” And there is, perhaps, no good 
reason why we should greatly reprobate such a translation. 
Yet, as Origen pointedly remarked even in his day, and 
Beza after him, and Pareus after Beza, and Oltramare after 
Pareus, the expression in the original is anarthrous, while 
in the following clause the same noun is articulated. And 
as we can reproduce to a nicety, in our English idiom, 
both forms of expression, there is no valid reason for the 
introduction of the article in translating the phrase before 
us. 

The daw referred to is not merely the law of nature, as 
Origen supposed. Nor is it merely the Jewish law, as 
Chrysostom and Ambrosiaster; Grotius too, and Wetstein; 
and Riickert, and Fritzsche, and the great body of the 
modern German expositors contend. It is that same law 
which is spoken of in the preceding verse,—through which 
is knowledge of sin, and by obedience to the works of 
which no flesh shall be justified. It is that Authoritative 
Instruction of God which exhibits the duty of man, 
considered simply and generically as man. It is that 
Authoritative Instruction, consequently, whether as ex- 
plicitly revealed in words to the Jews, or as implicitly 
revealed without words to the Gentiles all the world over. 
Such appears to be the reference of the Apostle. And such 
is substantially the view taken of his reference by Beza 
and Pareus; though Oltramare says that “all the commen- 
tators” have been agreed that the reference is exclusively 
to the Mosaic law. (Zous les commentateurs s’accordent 
ay voir la loi mosaique.) Oltramare would translate the 
phrase, with unnecessary emphasis, and with the unneces- 


sary assumption of a plurality of laws—independently 
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of all law, (indépendamment de toute loi,—en dehors de 
toute loi); and Vaughan, in like manner, would render 
it, “apart from any law.” 

The construction of the phrase has been matter of con- 
siderable dispute. Augustin connected it with the words, 
God’s righteousness, supposing that it was the Apostle’s 
design to indicate that the righteousness specified was 
obtained by men, not from the law, but from God;—not by 
means of the assistance of the law, but by the Spirit of God. 
(Non itaque sine lege manifestata, sed sine lege justitia, 
quia justitia Dei est, id est, quia nobis non ex lege sit, sed ex 
Deo.-De Gratia Christi, I. 9. Justitia Dei sine lege est, 
quam Deus per Spiritum gratiae credents confert sine 
adjutorio legis, hoc est, non adjuto a lege.”—De Spiritu et 
Litt. 9.) Klee approves of Augustin’s construction; Flatt 
too; and go does Reiche, (ywpic¢ vdpov gehdrt nach der 
Stellung und Tendenz der Rede zu cikatocivn). So, too, 
Winzer. Theophylact, before them, adopted the same con- 
struction, (riv Sccacoobynv tov Sod, THY Xwplic vdpov). So 
did the authors of our Authorized English Version. So, 
too, Macknight, Owen, &c, &c. But Erasmus, Beza, 
Fritzsche, and others, legitimately object to it on the 
ground of the peculiar adjustment of the phraseology. 
(We should have expected, if Augustin’s idea had been 
correct, some such structure as Nuvi 62 7) xwpl¢g vdmov 
duxatocbvn K. T. A.) 

The majority of critics connect the phrase (ywpic vdéuov) 
with the verb (aepavépwrar) :—“ God's righteousness has 
been manifested without law.” And this undoubtedly is 
the correct construction, so far as the nexal point of gram- 
matical coherence is concerned. But it must be borne in 
mind (1) that, so far as logical relation is concerned, the 
verb, with which the phrase is connected, must be viewed 
not as abstracted or reft from the whole concrete affirmation 
of which it forms a part, but as completing and bounding it. 
And then (2) the position of the phrase, as prefixed, not 
affixed, to the affirmation, fits it for overshadowing the 
whole, and for thus shedding its logical influence over the 
affirmation in its entirety. 
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This position of the phrase, in the foreground of the 
affirmation, shows, moreover, that it is intended to bear the 
burden of a special emphasis. In enunciation it should be 
betoned. For there is an antithetic reference to the state- 
ments of the preceding verse in relation to the moral law :— 
“by works of law there shall nobody be justified before 
God; for through law is recognition of sin.” But though it 
is thus in vain for unrighteous men to have recourse to law 
(the moral law) in order to obtain justification; still their 
case is not hopeless. Justification may be attained in 
another way. “But now, apart from law, God’s righteous- 
ness has been manifested.” The nature of the case thus 
led the Apostle to give prominence, in the collocation of his 
phraseology, to the idea expressed in the phrase, “apart 
from law.” 

The phrase is exegetically translated by Luther, “ without 
the aid of the law,” (ohne Zuthwn des Gesetzes). Campensis 
and Calvin explain it in the same manner, (absque wllo 
adminiculo legis,—-Campensis. Sine legis adminiculo— 
Calvin. Sine adminiculo legis.-Mussus). Augustin had 
attached to it the same idea. (Vide supra.) So do 
many others, as, for example, de Wette and Riickert, 
(ohne Mitwirkung). But this explication, though correct 
so far as it goes, is too narrow. The justifying righteous- 
ness has been manifested in a sphere of things apart from 
law,—so far as methods of justification, available to men, are 
concerned. 

It is true, indeed, that in working out the justifying 
righteousness, Christ had respect to the law. He fulfilled 
it. He suffered its penalty. He magnified it, and made it 
honourable. But, so far as the righteousness is available to 
men for justification, it is, in the manifestation that has 
been made of it, a thing apart from law. It lies, to 
men, in a sphere that is altogether different from the 
sphere within which the law is dominant and says—*“ Do 
this and Live.” (Sine lege, says Aquinas, scilicet, causante 
justitiam.) 

It is also true that so far as mere duty is concerned, the 
law is for ever a perfect rule of life to man; and, as such, it 
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goes hand in hand with the evangelical righteousness of God. 
In this relation of things it is not separated from Gfod’s 
righteousness for wnrighteous men. And, correspondingly, 
God’s righteousness for unrighteous men has not, in this 
relation of things, been manifested apart from law. But 
this is not the aspect of the case which the Apostle is at 
present contemplating. He is considering what it is which 
can furnish unrighteous men with a title to everlasting life- 
And he finds it, not in the righteousness which men them- 
selves can work out by obedience to law, but in the righ- 
teousness of God, which has been manifested in a sphere of 
things altogether apart from this their obedience, and. alto- 
gether apart, consequently, from the law as requiring their 
obedience. 

The phrase was exegetically rendered by Tyndale, without 
the fulfillinge of the lawe. It is explained by Pareus as 
being equivalent to “without works of law,” (absque operi- 
bus legis). Day gives the same explanation,—“without 
the law, that is, without the strict observation of the law.” 
So does Carpzov, (in phrasi xwet¢e vépouv subintelligitur, 
ex versu 20, Zoymv). So Olshausen, And Calvin’s inter- 
pretation is coincident :—he says that the word “law may 
be understood as meaning works,” (ut lex pro operibus 
accepta intelligatur). Theophylact took the same view; for, 
after quoting the expression, without law, he adds, exe- 
getically, “for God justifies us, although we have not 
works,” (éskavot yao hac 6 Sede, wav py toya Eywpev). 
The idea running through all these parallel explanations lies, 
manifestly, on the right line; and the Apostle really means 
that, independently of those works which the moral law— 
(whether viewed apart, or as underlying, and regulating 
ceremonial observances)-—independently of all the works 
which the law enjoins, and which, if fully performed by 
man, would constitute such a righteousness as would entitle 
to everlasting life,—God’s righteousness,—the righteousness 
which God gives as a gift to unrighteous men,—has been 
manifested. Haldane admirably expresses the Apostle’s 
idea by explaining the expression thus, —“without any 
regard whatever to the obedience of man to the law.” 
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§ 5. being attested by the law and the prophets, (uagrv- 
poupévn vTd Tov vduou Kal Twv TeoPntwv). By the 
expression the law and the prophets,—which Carpzov 
strangely regards as a Hendiadys for prophetic law, (sine 
dubio autem verba rod véuov kal rev Toeogpnrdyv sunt 
hendiadyotvy pro vopov mpogyttkod posita)— we are evi- 
dently to understand the Old Testament Scriptures. These 
Scriptures originally consisted of the Pentateuch; the 
other parts being accretively superadded. The Pentateuch, 
consequently, was the original Divine Instruction, autho- 
ritatively exhibiting the duty of the Jews. (It was the 
original 77 or vdpuoc.) Being such, it was very generally 
singled out and signalized, even after the growth of 
the volume of the book to its ultimate proportions, 
as the law. At other times the expression the law was 
extended to the entire body of the written revelations, 
inasmuch as the sum total of the ultimate volume was 
indeed the culminated or completed Instruction or Teach- 
img of God, (mina), and was of uniform authority through- 
out, (6 vouoc). See Rom. i. 12; John x. 34; xii. 34; xv. 
25; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. Here the Apostle disintegrates, to his 
view, the volume of the book into the original law, the 
Pentateuch, and the prophets—the additional writings,— 
all of which were composed by inspired men (=?) who 
spake in the name of God, and for God, (zpogijra). The 
same dualism of representation is found in Matt. v.17; vi. 
12; xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16; &c. Compare also Luke xvi. 
29, 31, in which the parallel expression, Moses and the 
prophets, is found. In Luke xxiv. 44, instead of a dualism, 
there is a triplicity of groups, corresponding to the triple 
sections of the Hebrew Bible, as we at present have it, 


_—the law of Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms, (the 


Psalms being specified as the first of the Chethubim). The 
general division, however, when the Unity of the volume 
was kept in the background of thought, was that which 
is reproduced here by the Apostle in the expression,—the 
law and the prophets. 

Matthias supposes that the Apostle’s dual expression is 
not intended to be a comprehensive designation of the Old 
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Testament “volume of the book,” but is meant to point out, 
specifically, two constituent elements of the book, (1), “the 
word of God so far as it is law,” strictly so called; and 
(2), “the word of God so far as it is promise,’ (Wort Gottes 
sofern es Gesetz ist; und Wort Gottes, sofern es Verhers- 
sung ist). But such an interpretation proceeds upon an 
erroneous view of the meaning of the word law in ver. 
19th, to which Matthias refers for a parallel use of the 
term, and also upon an arbitrary and erroneous view of 
the meaning of the word prophets or prophecy. The 
expression employed by the Apostle manifestly designates 
the complex Scriptures of the Old Testament; and we may 
rest assured that, when he selected the dual representation, 
his mind spread itself delightedly over the varied testi- 
monies to the evangelical righteousness of God which are, 
under appropriate representations, found in both the specified 
portions of the volume of the book. | 

It is, of course, impossible for us to know what were the 
particular testimonies which elicited his special attention, as 
his mind flashingly traversed the contents of the law and 
the prophets. We need not doubt that he thought of 
Abraham when he glanced at the law, for he dwells upon 
his case, in relation to the evangelical righteousness, in the 
fourth chapter of this epistle. We may rest assured too that 
in turning to the prophets, he thought of what David says in 
the 32nd Psalm, for he quotes from that psalm in the same 
4th chapter. He would also think of the testimony from 
Habakkuk, which is quoted in chap. i. 17, and which is, 
indeed, the Old Testament fountain-head of the Apostle’s 
phase of the New Testament theology. And we may reason- 
ably suppose that his mind took a bird’s eye view of all the 
prominent passages, both in the law and in the prophets, in 
which the propitiation of the Messiah is referred to, or the 
salvation that is bound up in that propitiation: for, in all 
these passages, the one great and glorious idea is either 
explicitly exhibited or implicitly suggested, that justifica- 
tion,—unattainable, as it is, through the personal righteous- 
ness of unrighteous men,—is attainable through that work 
of the Saviour which is, in one of the most gracious of its 
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phases, God’s righteousness for the unrighteous. We know 
that the Apostle was familiar with such passages, for we read 
that, on another occasion, “he expounded” to the Roman 
Jews “and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and out of 
the prophets, from morning till evening.” (Acts xxviii. 23.) 
In this matter he looked as through the eyes of Christ him- 
self, who, “beginning at Moses and all the prophets, ex- 
pounded unto his disciples in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” (Luke xxiv. 27.) “These are the 
things,” said he, “which I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which are written 
in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, 
concerning me.” (Luke xxiv. 44.) And Peter saw as Paul 
saw. “To Christ,” says he, “give all the prophets witness, 
that through bis name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins.” (Acts x. 43.) 

When the apostle represents God’s righteousness as attested 
(uaprupoupévn) by the law and the prophets, the word is to 
be understood in its ordinary acceptation. “The law and 
the prophets” bear testimony to the righteousness. They 
speak of it; and they speak of it in such a way as to cor- 
roborate the announcement or proclamation of the New 
Testament evangelists. The expression indicates that 
evidence of the actual and divine reality of the righteous- 
ness either was or might be desiderated. Van Hengel would 
translate the word celebrated, (quae laudatur a lege et pro- 
phetis), instead of attested: Bretschneider renders it 
recognized, (cognitus): Schleusner, predicted and promised, 
(quam praedixerunt et promaserunt Moses cetervque pro- 
phetae): Calvin, Beza, Er. Schmid, &c., verified by the testi- 
mony of, (testimonio comprobata). But the majority of 
translators have done well in adhering to the ordinary 
import of the original term. The tense of the participle 
(waprupoupévn) indicates that the attestation of the righteous- 
ness by the law and the prophets was viewed by the Apostle 
as a present thing. It had been, indeed, and it would be. 
But the idea to which he gives expression, 1s, that it as. If 
the tense had been past, the idea of attestation might have 
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been obscured: or complicated, and must have merged in 
pure prediction or promise. But even “now” the Old 
Testament continues to bear witness to the New. It bears 
present witness. 

Why did the Apostle specify this fact,—that the Old 
Testament Scriptures bear testimony to the Evangelical 
righteousness which is the theme of the great New Testa- 
ment annunciation? Why did he, as Oltramare strongly 
expresses it, “interrupt his proposition,” that he might 
introduce the idea? Whatever was the reason, or whatever 
were the reasons, we may be sure that it was not to gratify, 
merely or at all, a taste for rhetorical antanaclasis or 
oxymoron, in setting off the expression by law against the 
expression apart from law. His aim might be various. 
(1.) He might love the grand idea,—so felicitously expressed 
by Augustin,—“the New Testament lies concealed in the 
Old; the Old Testament lies revealed in the New,” (Novwm 
Testamentum in vetere latet, vetus in novo patet,Quaest. 
in Heptateuch., lib. ii. 73:-—Novum Testamentum wn vetert 
velabatur: vetus Testamentum in novo revelatur,Sermo 
clx. 6.) The Apostle, from the mere largeness of his mind, 
and its love of magnificent barmonies, might thus interject 
the statement,—attested by the law and the prophets. (2.) 
He might, too, as Theodoret suggests, and as Fritzsche 
maintains, desire to hold up to view the dignity, worth, 
and glory of that which was the grand theme of his 
preaching. It was no crotchet. It was no minute and 
unimportant detail. It was the solar centre of divine 
revelation, out of which innumerable rays of light and heat 
were emanating, and back into which they might all be 
traced. The Gospel which he preached, and which ex- 
hibited the evangelical righteousness, had been “ promised 
afore by God's prophets in the Holy Scriptures,” (chap. i. 2). 
It was the mark to which prophetic fingers had pointed in 
all preceding times. (8.) And thus, too, as Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Cicumenius remark, it was no novelty, 
though “news.” It was no new-fangled and upstart theory 
of things. It was a light that had dawned in the remotest 
antiquity, though it had only now reached the zenith of its 
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effulgent glory. It had advanced with the ages, and grown 
with the growth of successive epochs, until “the fulness of 
the time.” (4.) There can be little doubt that the Apostle 
had in view the reconciliation of the minds of his Jewish 
brethren to his evangelical teaching. He wished to show 
them that he was not overturning the Jewish faith, but 
only recalling it to its original purity, simplicity, and divine 
intent. This was one of the means that he wisely put 
into operation when he tried and plied all means, if, by 
any means, he might gain some of their souls. God Himself 
had set him the example, for, as Cicolampad reminds us, 
Moses and Elias were both of them sent to the mount 
of transfiguration to bear testimony to the Christ, (Christo 
glorificato in monte testimoniwm perhibebant Moses et 
Elias). 


VER. 22. dSizcsoobyn 08 Seod ice riorews Inood Xpsoroo, 
sig TUYTUS, KU ETI TuYTAS TOS TIDTELOYTUS’ OD Yup NAOTOAN" 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and wpon all them that 
believe: for there is no difference : 


Revised Version. even God’s righteousness through faith 
- in Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all the believing ; for 
there is no difference. 


§ 1. even God’s righteousness through faith im Jesus 
Christ, (Stcatocbvn o$ Se0v dua tlotewce "Incotd Xproroi,). 
This clause is annexed to the preceding proposition, in 
order to explain, epexegetically, the particular righteousness 
of God referred to, which “has been manifested,” and which 
is “attested by the law and the prophets.” The Peshito 
detaches it, and erects it into a self-contained proposition, 
by supplying the substantive verb :—“ But God’s righteous- 
ness by means of faith is of Jesus Christ, &c.” Wycliffe’s 
version is similar,—‘Sothli the rightwysnesse of God 7s bi 
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the feith of ihesu crist, &c.” Tyndale’s version corresponds 
with Wycliffe’s. So does Worsley’s. Turnbull’s is similar, 
—“and the righteousness of God, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, is for all and upon all who believe.” Zinzendorf’s 
translation is substantially the same, (Diese gerechtigkert 
Gottes durch den glauben an Jesum Christum ist vor evnen 
jeden, &c.) So de Saci, &c. It is, however, quite unneces- 
sary to intrude into the Apostle’s phraseology such an 
important supplement. The words form a natural addita- 
ment to the proposition that goes before. The particle (é2), 
which is rendered even in our Authorized English Version, 
is used in the case of such epexegetical annexes. See, for 
example, Rom. ix. 30,—“The Gentiles have attained to 
righteousness, even the righteousness which is of faith,” 
(Syn katéAabev Stxatocbyny, dtcatoobvny S& Tiv &k TloTEws). 
See also 1 Cor. ii. 6. (Winer, iii. 53. 7. b.) Though the 
translation even is perhaps as good a version as can, in the 
case before us, and in similar cases, be given in English 
to the Greek particle, yet it is certainly an imperfect 
reproduction of the idea of the original. The particle 
bears an epexegetically connective and quasi-adversative 
import ; for it introduces a clause which is intended, as has 
been remarked by de Dieu, Day, Bengel, and others, to 
differentiate that particular righteousness of God which has 
been referred to. It is only, of course, a certain righteous- 
ness of God which is meant;—that, namely, which is 
“through faith in Jesus Christ.” (Hxponitur quaenam sit 
ea justitia quam Dei esse dixeratDe Dieu.) Hence the 
idea of the Apostle, in his annexation, might be paraphras- 
tically exhibited thus ——“God’s righteousness, I have said, 
“has been manifested. It is true; and an all-important 
“truth. “But let it be borne in mind that the righteousness 
“of which I speak is not that in the possession of which 
“God himself is righteous; but it is that which he has 
“provided for unrighteous men,—that which is to them 
“through faith in Jesus Christ.” Hence Thomson renders 
the particle “ however,’—“ the righteousness of God however 
through faith of Jesus Christ.” Mehring renders it “but,” 
(sondern, as if the Apostle’s word had been adda). The 
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Vulgate translation corresponds, (autem). Beza, on the 
other hand, brings out freely the idea of resumption and 
epexegesis, by translating it “I say,” (inquam):—* God's 
righteousness, I say, &¢.” Castellio’s version is the same. 
Bullinger, before them both, had given the same version, 
(8 enim hoc loco inquam valet). So Ostervald and Martin, 
(dis-je). Good old Thomas Wilson's corresponds,—* I mean 
the righteousness of God, &c.” Tyndale aims at expressing 
the same idea, but not very felicitously :—“The righteous- 
ness no dout which, &c.” Luther is paraphrastic:—* But 
I speak of such righteousness as, Wc.” (Ich sage aber von 
solcher Gerechtigkeit vor Gott, die da kommt, &c.) The 
Geneva version corresponds with our own:-—“to wit, the 
righteousness of God, &e.” And, on the whole, it would be 
difficult to find a more appropriate rendering than what 
has been given in our Authorized Version. (Winzer renders 
the particle by nempe. The German critics often give aber, 
as does Meyer; or und zwar, as do Riickert and Philippi.) 
“Even God’s righteousness, through faith im Jesus 
Christ.” Fritzsche supposes that we must mentally carry 
down from the preceding verse the verb has been mani- 
fested, and interpose it before the expression, through faith 
in Jesus Christ :—“God’s righteousness, I say, has been 
manifested through faith in Jesus Christ.” Noesselt had 
the same idea (Vindiciae, Rom. iii. 21—28). But this inter- 
pretation proceeds on a misunderstanding of what it is 
which constitutes God’s righteousness; and it is objection- 
able, moreover, on the additional ground that it assumes the 
suppression, in the clause before us, of that which, accord- 
ing to Fritzsche’s theory of interpretation, must have been 
the principal idea. (We should have expected mepavéowrar 
8: «. 7. ije, instead of Sucarocbvy 8: «7. A.) Benecke 
would supply the same verb, and in the same manner ; but 
then he takes a peculiar view of the expression, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, (du mlorewe "Inoov Xpuorov). He 
adheres, like Paulus, to the literal translation, “through 
faith of Jesus Christ,” and understands by faith, the “ faith- 
fulness” (treue) of Christ,—the unfailing faithful activity, 
which is characteristic of Jesus Christ, (die gottliche 
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Gerechtighett offenbart sich durch die Treue Christi, durch 
die wnabliéssig treue Wirksamkeit desselben). But Benecke, 
too, had a wrong conception of what is meant by the 
expression, God’s righteousness; and, over and above the 
other objection, which is as applicable to his interpretation 
as to Fritzsche’s, it seems abundantly evident that the 
faith here spoken of must be the same that is referred to 
in chap. 1. 17, and in chap. ix. 30; in which passages there 
is no mention of Jesus Christ, and consequently no scope 
for the supposition that the faith referred to may be sub- 
jective in Jesus Christ. Lange’s notion corresponds almost 
throughout with Benecke’s, (he interprets mforte as denoting 
Christ’s glaubenstreue). Bosveld is at one with Lange,—as 
with Fritzsche and Benecke,—in supposing that the verb, 
has been manifested, must be mentally carried forward into 
this verse. He believes that the Apostle means that it is 
through the faith of Jesus Christ that God’s righteousness 
has been manifested. But he supposes that the word faith 
is here to be understood objectively, as denoting the Gospel 
and the gracious Gospel-economy of Jesus Christ, (Kan ik, 
naar mijn oordeel, door het geloof van J. C. te dezer plaatse, 
onmogelijk iets anders verstaan, dan het Euangelij of de 
Geloofsleer van J.C. en de daar uit voortvloeijende, of daar 
mede gepaard gaande Bediening en Bedeeling der Genade, 
welke hij, door de verkondiging van zijn Euangelij, onder 
de menschen heeft ingevoerd.) It is an inadmissible view 
of the faith specified. 

There is no need for supplying any verb before the 
attributive clause, through faith in Jesus Christ. The 
Apostle’s style is curt, abrupt, emphatic, and pregnant. 
And although, no doubt, he might have filled out his 
phraseology in some such way as might have been ren- 
dered into English thus:—‘even God’s righteousness, which 
ts attainable by unrighteous men through faith in Jesus 
Christ,” or, “which may he appropriated through faith in 
Jesus Christ ;” yet, there was no necessity for such explicit 
unfolding of his idea. His condensed expression readily 
unfolds itself within the thought of the appreciative reader. 
And its amplitude of import is none the less realized that 
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its form is so characteristically compressed. We have many 
instances, in the Apostle’s writings, of a similarly abrupt 
and pregnant way of using prepositions. (See chap. 1.17; 
Gal. 1. 1; &c.) 

The expression, “through faith,” (did wisrewe), suggests the 
mere intermediacy and instrumentality of faith in relation 
to the blessing enjoyed in justification. The Efficient Cause 
is beyond. 

The word fuith falls to be discussed in connection with 
chap. i. 16,17. Its import is nothing recondite ; otherwise 
it would be a term altogether unsuitable for being used in 
an exhibition of the duty of universal man, uncultured as 
well as cultured. Faith is such a persuasion or convic- 
tion of the mind in reference to things unseen, and, so 
far as direct intuition is concerned, unknown, as supplies 
the place of vision or invisaging. Its moral power, in its 
relation to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is resolvable into 
the peculiarity of its object, and not into any peculiarity in 
the act. What is needed, consequently, in order to con- - 
tinuous, and continuously increasing, peace, joy, hope, 
gratefulness, holiness, and devotedness, is that faith be 
continuously, and with continuously increasing breadth and 
depth of range, directed to its glorious personal object. He 
who “lives by faith” in Jesus, is continuously present with 
Jesus in the most exalted way in which presence can be 
realized ; he is present dianoetically—in mind, in thought. 
And the power of the presence of Jesus, as dianoetically 
and reciprocally realized, is, when the presence becomes to 
the inner eye intensely self-evidencing and luminous, 
imperial. It is apparently in virtue of this mighty moral 
power of faith in Jesus that it bas been divinely invested 
with what is called its justifying function. 

When the Apostle says, “through faith of Jesus Christ,” 
(Inco Xoorov), he evidently means, “through faith on 
Jesus Christ.” The genitive of the Saviour’s complex 
name is objective, (genitivus objecti), See Gal. ii, 16; i. 
20; iii. 22; Eph. iii. 12; Acts. iii, 16 ; Jas. ii. 1: and compare 
such expressions as Mark xi. 22, “faith im God” (aiorw 
Scov); “the faith of the Gospel” (Phil. i. 27); “faith” 
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or “belief of the truth,” (2 Thess. ii, 13). The Apostle 
might, indeed, have used a different expression, as, for 
example, “through faith which is in Christ Jesus, (Oud 
nlorewe tie év Xorory ‘Inooi, the reading of A, but an 
evident gloss). See 2 Tim. iii. 15; and compare 1 Tim. iii. 
13. But that which he employs is sufficiently explicit ; 
and when Crell, Oertel, Macknight, Ritchie, Wc., imagine 
that the peculiarity of the expression is intended to 
indicate, not that Christ is the object of faith, but that 
he is its inculeator, (the. faith which Jesus Christ hath 
enjoined); and when Rauwenhoff, (De Sid«awoe, p. 88. ff), 
van Hengel, &c, think that it is intended to represent 
Christ as the author or Efficient Cause of faith, (faith vn 
God, of which Jesus Christ is the author, fides cugus 
auctor est Christus); they seem to forget altogether that 
the Apostle is but unfolding, more systematically and 
elaborately, that which is the grand burden of the whole 
of New Testament theology, and indeed of the whole 
Bible“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” He is explaining the way of salvation ; 
and thus pointing the sinner’s faith to Him who is empha- 
tically the Saviour. It is true, indeed, that Christ, as the 
great Teacher, inculcates faith. It is also true that in an 
important sense he is its Author. It is likewise true that 
faith, in its ultimate issue, ascends to God, as God, and 
fixes on Him; while Jesus is “the Way” of ascent. All 
this is indisputable. But it is likewise true,—and empha- 
tically so “now ”—“at this time ”—“ in these last days,’— 
that “this is God’s commandment, That we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ” (1 John iii, 23.) 
“Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we 
rust be saved.” (Acts iv. 12.) It is “Christ” who is “the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” (Rom. x. 4.) “For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him (on God's only begotten Son) should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” (John iii. 16.) 

“Jesus Christ” being the object of the faith through 
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which God’s righteousness for unrighteous men is attainable, 
—it must be implied that it is 7 “Jesus Christ” that. the 
righteousness is found. Justifying faith must undoubtedly 
embrace, at least implicitly, the justifying righteousness. 
It does embrace it; so that the righteousness becomes the 
righteousness which is (to the soul) by faith. (Rom. ix. 30; 
x. 6.) Faith is the hand that receives the gift and uses it. 
It is the hand that accepts “the robe of righteousness” 
and puts it on as “the garment of salvation.” (Compare 
the Peshito version, |Nesto.& raD by the hand of 
faith: idiotismus linguue non sine’ emphasi hie acci- 
piendus.—Reusch.) 

As righteousness, however, is only one of several aspects of 
the work of Jesus Christ, in its relation to the necessities 
of unrighteous men, it is possible that it may be often only 
implicitly believed in. And, for all popular and practical 
purposes, it is better to follow the example of the Apostle, 
and to present “Jesus Christ” himself, in the totality of 
his living personality, as the explicit object of the sinner's 
faith. ) 

Lachmann, in his earlier text, omitted the word Jesus, 
on the authority of B. But in his later text he re-admitted 
it,—a fact overlooked by Tischendorf (1859),—and he thus 
acquiesced in the reading of almost all other editors. The 
complex designation Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus is a 
favourite combination with Paul. He uses it with great 
frequency. And no wonder. It is delightfully significant 
—hearing, as it does, the most interesting relations, both 
man-ward and God-ward—When the Apostle has occasion, 
as in the passage before us, to use the double appellation 
in the genitive, he almost invariably collocates the words 
as we find them here, Jesus first, and Christ second. We 
say “almost,” for there are several exceptional passages, 
such as Eph. iii. 1; Phil. ii. 21; iii. 8; 1 Tim.i.1, 2; Philem. 
1; though in. most of these the reading is more or less 
disputed. But when he has occasion to use the appellation 
in the dative, he almost invariably collocates the words 
in the reverse order, and speaks of Christ Jesus. See 
Romeiwess) wisell, 22%, 7iil.i 1. 2):39;- xv. 17; avd; 
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1 Cor. i. 2, 4, 30; iv. 15; xv. 31; xvi. 24; Gal. ii. 4; i. 14, 
26,28; v.6; vi.15; &c. We say again, “almost invariably,” 
for exceptional passages are found in Rom. xvi. 18; 1 Thess. 
igle eee hess. 1... 


§ 2. unto all, and upon all the believing, (ig mavrac, 
kal éml wavrac rove misrebovtac). Some expositors suppose 
that it is requisite to carry down mentally, from the pre- 
ceding verse, the verb has been manifested, (repavénwrat), 
in order to effect a transition, in thought, to these words. 
This is the opinion of Seb. Schmidt, Belsham, de Wette, 
Stuart, Dr. Jo. Brown, Krehl, Alford, &. By this ex- 
pedient an independent, though elliptical, proposition is 
formed. Bos, indeed, would throw the preceding part 
of the verse into a parenthesis, in order to get the benefit 
of the verb. But there is not the slightest occasion for 
such devices; or for supplying any such participle, even, 
as being or coming, (ovoa, ysvouévn, éoyouévyn). The 
clause is just a farther annex to the expression Gfod’s 
righteousness. And the prepositions, wnto and upon, are 
sufficient links of attachment: although it is perfectly 
legitimate to unfold and expand, as best we may, the idea 
which is underlying the exceedingly condensed phraseology 
of the Apostle. In attempting this evolving expansion 
we should certainly refrain from having recourse to the 
verb has been manifested, for the manifestation referred 
to was a completed act long before the righteousness could 
come within the sphere of the cognizance of many of those 
who ultimately enjoy it. We should content ourselves 
with the substantive verb:—“even God’s righteousness, 
which is attainable through faith in Jesus Christ, and 
which is unto all, and upon all who believe.” 

There is some difficulty in determining the correct reading 
of the clause. Griesbach suspected that the words and wpon 
all (kat éri wavrac) ave spurious. Years before him Semler 
was positive that the Apostle had only written wnto all, 
(Paulus scripserat tuntum unam phrasin, sig mavrac.— 
Apparatus, &c., p. 54. See also p. 56). Wakefield says that 
either the one or the other of the two clauses “is an inter- 
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polation.” Noesselt is of Semler’s opinion. (Vindiciae loci 
Rom. iii. 21—28.) Greve condemns the second clause. Lach- 
mann has omitted it from his text. He reads simply wnto all 
who believe. Belsham, before him, omitted the same clause 
from his translation, saying that it “obscures the sense.” 
The omitted clause is not found in SABC. It is wanted 
in the Coptic, Aithiopic, Armenian, and the Erpen-Arabic 
versions. And it is occasionally omitted by some of the 
Fathers in quotation. This last circumstance is of little or 
no moment. The clause is found in DEF GK L, and in 
most cursive mss.; in the two Syriac versions, the Vulgate, 
the Polyglott-Arabic, and the Slavonic; and it is found in 
the texts of Rufinus’s Origen, Chrysostom and Theophylact, 
and commented on by Theodoret and in Gicumenius. Am- 
brosiaster, too, has the two clauses, though, as his text at 
present stands, he strangely connects them thus,—“unto all 
or (vel) upon all who believe!” There are certainly some 
very great MS. authorities for the omission of the second 
clause; and yet we cannot but feel disposed, along with 
Bengel, Tischendorf, Fritzsche, Scholz, Meyer, Oltramare, 
&c., to retain it. It seems to be more difficult to account for 
its admission into the text, if spurious, than for its omission, 
if genuine. It could scarcely have been added as a marginal 
gloss to explain the phrase “unto all.” That very simple 
phrase did not need explanation: and though it had needed 
elucidation, it is not likely that the more difficult phrase 
“upon all” would have been appended for the purpose. If 
therefore the phrase were apocryphal, it would be difficuit to 
account for its origination and admission. But, on the 
hypothesis of its original canonicity, it is not difficult to 
account for its accidental or intentional omission. The 
principle of éuovoréA\evrov might account for the accidental 
omission of the clause:— 


XYEISHANTAS 
KAIEHINANTAS 


Even though the clauses should not have occupied entire 
lines in any of the early codices, nevertheless their identical 
termination might mislead the eye. And the eye, if once 
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misled, would ‘not have the benefit of the interpretative 
understanding for a check on its misreading, inasmuch as 
the sense of the passage remains unembarrassed though the 
second clause be omitted. It is possible, besides, that some 
transcriber, finding the two clauses in the codex he was 
copying, yet not perceiving ( with very many modern critics) 
any peculiarity in the second, to distinguish it in import 
from the first, might come to the conclusion that it had been 
unwarrantably intruded by some predecessor, and might 
thus omit it. The omission of the clause, says Bengel justly, 
might very easily occur. (Facillima omissio.) We cannot 
hesitate, therefore, to concur with the great body of critics 
in retaining the entire expression, as it stands in the received 
text. 

But what then is the distinction between the two clauses? 
There is none at all, say many expositors. The one isa mere 
repetition of the other, it is maintained; and the repetition 
only intensifies the idea that the righteousness is indeed 
available to all who believe. “We are not nicely to dis- 
tinguish between wnto and upon,” says Koppe, (neque 17 si¢ 
et txt est argutandum). “No difference,” says Alford, “in 
the two prepositions must be sought.” “There is no differ- 
ence,” says Kéllner, (es ist kein Unterschied). “I see no 
difference,” says Sclater, “more than betwixt Aaron’s beard, 
and the beard of Aaron.” It isa pleonasm, says Bullinger. 
It is an “elegant and emphatic pleonasm,” says Stein. 
(Dissert. de Dicto classico Rom. iii. 22—26, p. 10.) It is only, 
says Bugenhagen, a redundance of words, (copia tantum est 
verborum). “The repetition expresses intensity,” says Hodge 
in his abridged ed. In his last edition, however, he drops 
the remark. But Calvin was of the same opinion, (ad 
auxesin diversis loquendi formis idem repetit). So is 
Fritzsche, Reiche, Ritchie, Terrot, Maier, Hinton, &e. And 
yet this idea wears the aspect of extreme unverisimilitude. 
The Apostle was fond of using his prepositions distinguish- 
ingly. (See Gal. 1. 1, and Rom. xi. 36.) And it should 
certainly be our very last resort to suppose that his dis- 
criminative use of the two which are employed in the case 
before us is unmeaning. There does seem to be an ascent 
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in the thought. And unless it is utterly impossible to work 
out this climactic idea—in consistency with sobriety, and 
with the scope of revelation, and with the facts of buman 
experience,—we should not fall back upon the idea of mere 
indiscriminative accumulation. 

Theodoret had the notion that by the clause unto all, 
the Apostle refers to the Jews; and that by the clause 
upon all, he refers to the Gentiles, (rd yap sic wavrag, 
rove lovdatove éyst’ éxt Tavrac 6%, Tove EK TwWY addrwv 
eSv@v). His notion has been taken up and echoed by a 
considerable number of succeeding expositors; as by Bengel, 
for instance, who, with a touch of the whimsical, explains 
the wnto as meaning into, and represents the Jews as being 
the natural vessel for receiving the righteousness ; whereas 
the Gentiles, wpon whom it is, are, says he, like the 
soil that receives the superabundance of the rain of grace, 
(in omnes, Judacos, qui sunt tanquam vas propriwm. 
Super omnes, Gentiles, qui sunt ut solum, recipiens 
pluviam superabundentem gratiae). Wesley echoes Bengel. 
Boehme makes the same distinction; and Ch. Schmid. 
Long before, Gennadius (in Cicumenius) set it in a less 
artificial light than Bengel. In modern times Jatho has 
revived this ancient interpretation. Matthias, too, adopts 
it; but he modifies it so far as to refer the first clause, wnto 
all, to the Gentiles, and the second, upon all, to the Jews. 
He contends at great length, and with great earnestness, 
for the interpretation ; and finds, indeed, a reference to the 
same twofold distinction in the expression, by fuith to faith, 
in chap. i. 17; only there he reverses his own order of 
reference, and supposes that the Jews are referred to in the 
first expression, by faith, while it is the Gentiles that are 
aimed at in the second expression, to faith. We cannot 
but feel that there is a thoroughly artificial strain in this 
method of accounting for the two clauses, and their respec- 
tive prepositions, and we are sorry that Ernesti had really 
too much ground for his too severe remark, when, with 
special reference to the exposition of Bengel, he says,— 
“These explanations are so utterly absurd that one can 
scarcely read them without laughing,” (Das sind nun 
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freilich alberne Erklérungen, dass man sie kawm ohne 
Lachen lesen kann). 

Grotius tries another vein. He thinks that only one 
class of persons is referred to in both clauses, but that the 
preposition unto or into denotes the fact that the righteous- 
ness referred to really zs in believers, while the preposition 
upon indicates the fact that it is so in them as to be 
apparent to others, (sie significat justitiam illam esse mm 
credentibus, iri etiam apparere). Rauwenhotf echoes the 
opinion of Grotius, (De scatwou, p. 34). Jowett has a some- 
what similar idea. He says, “of the two prepositions, si¢ 
represents the more internal and spiritual relation of the 
Gospel to the individual soul, as éwi its outward connection 
with mankind collectively.” Aquinas, before them, worked 
in the same vein:—he explained the first preposition as 
meaning in the heart, and the second as denoting what is 
above human power and in excess of human merit, (in omnes, 
scilicet in corde, non carnalibus observantiis,—et super 
omnes, guia videlicet facultatem humanam ac merit 
excedit). Abelard conjures similarly with the second of 
the two expressions. He interprets it as meaning,—“in 
the higher element of their being, that is, in their soul,” 
(supra omnes fideles, id est in swperiore eorum parte, vd est 
in anima). Mussus is more judicious, and improves upon 
Aquinas :—Justification and grace, he says, like Christ 
himself, come from heaven. Hence the expression upon all. 
God sends a plentiful rain of grace upon us, (Super nos 
gratias Deus largissimas pluit). Seb. Schmidt, more 
naturally, interprets the wnto as having reference to the 
manifestation of the righteousness, and the wpon as having 
reference to its application; though he does not doubt that 
in both the clauses the all are one and the same class,— 
believers. Meyer is of the same opinion, so far as regards 
the assumption that it is one and the same class of persons 
who are referred to in the two clauses. But he would 
explain the unto as denoting the destination of the righ- 
teousness, and the wpow as denoting its actual collution. 
So de Dieu, and Winzer, and Ryke. The same seems to be 
the view of Ewald, (bestummt fiir alle und kommend tiber 
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~ alle die glaubenden). The same is substantially the view 
taken by Philippi and Hofmann, (Schriftbewers, i. 331). 
Philippi seems to think that the idea of a stream underlies 
the Apostle’s phraseology. The Evangelical Righteousness, 
like a stream, reaches to all believers, and pours itself wpon 
all, (Sie kommt an Alle heran, wnd ergiesst sich tiber Alle, 
wie ein Strom). Olshausen, before him, had the same 
idea, and Rambach before Olshausen. From Olshausen 
Hodge adopts the idea in his 1864 edition. Basil Cooper, 
again, sees in the preposition upon, or over, a reference to 
the protection of a shield; while Baumgarten-Crusius sees 
in wnto an indication of the commencement of faith, and 
in wpon an indication of its farther development or increase, 
(im sie waévtac wird der Glawbe ausgedriickt, mit welchem 
die Menschen herankommen, im iri wavrag der, im welche 
sie beharren). But all of these are of opinion that it is 
one and the same class of persons who are referred to in 
both clauses. 

There are obvious gleams of truth in several of these 
expositions,—so far as features of distinction are pointed 
out in the ideas suggested by the two prepositions. The 
notions of Grotius, indeed, and Jowett, and Aquinas, are 
obviously off the scent. But Seb. Schmidt, Meyer, 
Olshausen, Philippi, and Baumgarten-Crusius, are evidently 
snuffing the air in the right direction. So is Oltramare, 
who says that wnto denotes that the righteousness is “for 
all,” (pour tous), and wpon, that “it rests on all,” (elle repose 
sur tous). Others of the best critics are of substantially 
the same opinion. And, were we shut up to believe that 
it is only one class of persons that is referred to in the two 
clauses, we should certainly acquiesce, in substance, in the 
same view. 

But, along with Wetstein, Heumann, Bosveld, Flatt, 
Moses Stuart, Haldane, Chalmers, Cox, Knight, Mehring, 
Wardlaw, &c, we feel persuaded that the Apostle had 
reference, in the two clauses, to two distinct classes of 
persons,—distinct, at least, when viewed as classes. And 
it is only, we apprehend, when this idea is taken, that we 
ean account satisfactorily for the two clauses, and explain, 
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at once with perfect precision and with fulness of signifi- 
cance the distinction subsisting between the two preposi- 
tions. Instead, then, of regarding the attributive expression 
the believing (rove moarsbovrac) as belonging equally to the 
two clauses, wnto all and wpon all, we would regard it as 
subjoined to, or rather as merging itself in, the second 
of the two, for the very purpose of limiting the reference of 
the second ail, and thus differentiating its range of applica- 
tion from the unlimited sweep which is naturally charac- 
teristic of the first all. We would thus place a comma 
after the first clausule, unto all, but would interpose no 
comma between the expression wpon all and the superadded 
expression the belreving. 

We cannot see or conceive the least objection, of a 
grammatical or hermeneutical nature, to this bifurcation of 
the clausules. And when we consider the expressions of 
absolute universality which the Apostle employs in verses 
19, 20, while indicating the need that all men lie under, in 
consequence of their personal unrighteousness, of having 
recourse to the righteousness revealed in the Gospel ;—the 
expressions, to wit, the whole world—every mouth—all 
flesh :—we see the utmost proprie’ in exhibiting,—when 
he begins to hold up to view the evangelical righteousness 
of God in its gracious counterpart-relation to men’s neces- 
sities,—the counter universality, in all its amplitude, of the 
provision of grace. Hence the befittingness, we had almost 
said the hermeneutical necessity, of the unlimited expression 
unto all, as designating—in the merciful correspondence 
and adaptation of the divine plan to the full range of 
human wants,—the unfettered freeness of God’s evangelical 
righteousness to all unrighteous men, without distinction or 
exception. The righteousness is for all. It was provided 
jor all. It was wrought out im behalf of all. It is 
tendered wnto all. It is free to all. For Christ “gave 
himself a ransom for all.” (1 Tim. ii. 6.) He “tasted 
death for every man.” (Heb. ii. 9.) He is “a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world.” (1 John ii. 1, 2.) All these 
expressions are but other aspects of the idea that the 
Evangelical Righteousness of God is unto all. The Gospel 
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of God’s grace,—which equally announces the ransom, the 
death-tasting, the propitiation, and the righteousness,—is a 
message of mercy “to every creature.” It has relations to 
man, as man, in whatever external circumstances, and in 
whatever intellectual, social, or moral state he may be found. 

But while the divine Righteousness,—provided for the 
unrighteous,—is “ wnto all” without limitation, it is “ wpon 
all the believing.” Upon is the radical and natural import 
of the preposition; and it is emphatically its predominant 
import in the New Testament. The Righteousness has 
not only been “ brought near” to believers. (Isai. xlvi. 13.) 
A farther advance has been made. It has been brought 
over upon them. (Comp. Luke v. 36.) And it is thus 
on them. (Comp. Matt. xi. 29; xxvi. 29; Luke i... 
25; iv. 18; Rev. iv. 4.) It rests on them. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
xii. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 14) It envelops them. (Comp. Joba 
xx. 7.) It remains on them. (Comp. John ish: 
36.) It, as it were, clothes them. (Comp. emiAnua in 
classical and Septuagintal Greek, and é3dAafov in the 
Sept.—Coll. Luke xix. 35; 2 Cor: Tint 18) -15.)% Melville 
approves of this idea, (ea induti vestiuntur, ne eorum 
pudenda appareat nuditas). It is to them as a “garment 
of salvation” thrown over them. When they have it, 
they are “covered with the robe of righteousness.” (Isai. 
lxi. 10.) We do not doubt, indeed, that the Apostle had 
Isai. Ixi. 10 in his eye when he penned the expression 
before us; although he does not reproduce the prophet’s 
idea in an exactly parallelistic form. Both the prophet 
and the Apostle delighted to contemplate and to represent 
the saving grace of God in its aspect of Righteousness ; 
and this Righteousness had evidently, to their eye, some 
closer relationship to those who believe on the Messiah 
than it has to those who believe not. For, undoubtedly, 
the ideas of Eyre, on the one hand, that all the elect are 
justified before they believe, (Vindiciae justificationis gra- 
twitae), and of Maurice, on the other, that all men are 
justified whether they believe or not, (Essays, pp. 200—4), 
are, in the most emphatic manner possible, contradictions 
of the representations of Scripture. 
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The believing, (rove morebovrac). The expression,—so 
far as regards its tense,—has a reference to the “now” 
which is specified in ver. 2ist; and it expresses, as Melville 
remarks, continuousness of faith, (constantiam fidei, et 
in fide ad extremum usque perseverantiam imnuens). 
For continuousness of faith is necessary in order to the 
continuous enjoyment of the blessings which are wrapped 
up in the divine evangelical righteousness. The life must 
be “a life of faith.” Momentary faith may, indeed, suffice 
for momentary blessings. More than momentary, and yet 
temporary, faith may suffice for more than momentary, 
yet temporary, blessings. But perpetual faith,—faith that 
is “held fast unto the end,’—is needed for perennial life, 
for everlasting glory. 


§ 3. for there is no difference, (od yap éorw SiacroAn). 
In both the preceding clausules the primary emphasis rests 
upon the word all; though a secondary intonation should 
be laid upon the contra-distinguished prepositions. The 
point of the emphasis lying on the word all, looks to the 
distinction in things religious that was commonly made by 
the Jews between themselves and the Gentiles. The Apostle, 
carrying along with him the idea of this emphasis, more 
especially as it was laid upon the last al/, vindicates, in 
the expression before us, his use of the indiscriminative 
word. “There is no difference,” viz, in regard to the 
matter on hand, between believing Jews and Gentiles. 
They both equally need the evangelical righteousness of God. 
It is equally available for both. And both, as believers 
im Jesus Christ, have equally attained it, and equally 
enjoy the blessings which it imvolves. This principle of 
indifferentiation in relation to the Righteousness of God 
is applicable to men, not only considered as Jews and 
Gentiles, but also considered in all possible diversities of 
physical, intellectual, moral, and social condition. There is 
no difference, in the matter referred to, between sovereigns, 
for instance, and their meanest subjects; between the 
cultured and the most uncultured ; between the sage and 
savages; no difference between the most punctilious Pha- 
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risee who observes every ceremony of the church, and, 
gathering up his garments, steps fastidiously aside from 
every indecency of social life, and the most reckless offcasts 
who “rough it” on the highways of life, or riot and rot. 
in the lowest of our city dens. As Cardinal Cajetan 
remarks, the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ is, was, and will be upon all who believe. ; 


Ver. 23. Terres yop nwaprov, os vorepoovTas TIS) 
d6fng rod Ne0d, 


Eng. Auth. Vers. For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God; 


Revised Version. For all sinned, and are fullen short of 
the glory of God, 


§ 1. The last clause of the preceding verse forms, in the 
common editions of Luther’s version,—such, at least, as we 
possess,—and in the Geneva, and in Bengel’s German ver- 
sion, the first clause of this. And were the arrangement of 
the verses to be re-arranged, this grouping of the clauses,— 
a grouping approved of by Calvin,—would perhaps deserve 
to be preferred. To admit it now, however, would only be 
to embarrass references in dictionaries, concordances, We. 
This embarassment is aggravated by Castellio, by the 
editors of the French Geneva, and by Ostervald and 
Martin, who, in their respective editions of the Bible, 
swallow up the Stephanie 23rd verse altogether in the 
22nd, so that they have only 30, instead of 31, verses in 
the chapter. But such a departure from the conventional 
Stephanic adjustment and enumeration is greatly to be 
deprecated. In many cases the actual versicular division 
is obviously imperfect. In some it is very infelicitous. 
But it would be perplexing in the extreme to interfere 
with it now. And almost all the evils arising from the 
existing improprieties, either in the- capitular or in the, 
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versicular divisions, may be obviated by printing the text 
continuously from paragraph to paragraph, as is done in 
the Testaments of Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, &c. 


§ 2. for all sinned, (ravtec yap faprov). Such is 
doubtless the proper translation of the apostle’s expression. 
He might have used the perfect tense, and said “for all have 
sinned,” (jjaprhkact), but then he would have shifted his 
standpoint of contemplation. He would have been in the 
attitude of one who was making some kind of mensuration 
of the rise, progress, and consummation of the sum-total, or 
of some part, of the sinning of those to whom he referred. 
He chooses, however, to say, “for all sinned,’—looking 
back simply to the historical fact of the occurrence of sin in 
the past life of “the believing.” It was a fact that they had 
all sinned. It was a fact that they were sinners. They had 
failed in their duty. They had violated the law of their 
God,—the law that was continually echoed in their hearing 
by the voice of their own consciences, within their breasts. 

Seb. Schmidt supposes that the reference of the verb 
is to the first sin of Adam. (Malumus ijuaprov accipere 
de peccato omnium hominum in praeterito, quod est pec- 
catum primum Adami ad omnes pertinens.) Olshausen 
thinks that there is a principal, though not an exclusive, 
reference to that original sin. And Musculus, Aretius, Er. 
Schmid, Cocceius, Vitringa, Bengel, Benson, Wec., are of opinion 
that there is a reference to both original and actual sin. 
So Trapp, who says, “the first man defiled the nature, 
and ever since the nature defileth the man.” Stein main- 
tains that the reference is, Ist, to originating original sin, 
2nd, to originated original sin, and, 3rd, to actual sin so far 
as it is involuntary, but by no means so far as it is 
elective and voluntary! (Dissert de Dicto classico Rom. 
iii. 2226.) Feurborn thinks that the passage is a decisive 
argument against the papistical doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin,—her freedom, that is, from original 
sin! But any phase of such an idea, is entirely out of 
joint with the Apostle’s argument. His reference is ob- 


+ 
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viously to the fact which he has substantiated from chap. 
i. 18 to chap. iii. 20,—the fact that all are guilty of actual 
personal transgressions. It is on the ground of such actual 
unrighteousness that the Apostle builds his plea for the 
evangelical Righteousness of God. 

When he says, “for all sinned,” we are to understand 
the conjunction as bearing its usual reason-rendering 
signification. The clause which it introduces renders a 
reason for the affirmation with which the preceding verse 
concludes,—‘ there is no difference,’—no difference, namely, 
among the believing, so far as regards the relation which 
they sustain to the evangelical Righteousness of God. There 
is no difference,—for all of them were guilty of unrigh- 
teousness ;—the best of them, the best of the Jews as truly 
as the worst of the Gentiles. Seb. Schmidt is disposed 
to take a different view of the conjunction. He has the 
notion that, as the Apostle has stated in verses 21st and 
22nd that there is a way of justification for the unrighteous, 
so in verses 23rd—26th he explains, as in a sort of inde- 
pendent section, what this way is. Hence he would regard 
the conjunction as introducing, in some indefinitely ex- 
planatory way, a new paragraph :-—“Indeed all sinned,” 
(particula non tam causalis est, quam explanativa,— 
Nimirum omnes peccaverunt). But the Apostle’s discourse 
is not a formal dissertation, partitioned off into sharply 
defined logical heads and particulars. It rolls freely and 
unconstrainedly along, wave succeeding wave. And as the 
current of thought runs, and indeed rushes on, the phraseo- 
logy coincidently rushes onward and hither or thither,— 
sometimes regurgitating at a particular turn, sometimes 
dashing itself impetuously forward as on sunken reefs, or 
sweeping irresistibly around some majestic peak of ever- 
lasting rock. And, moreover, we must not attempt to 
lick such a conjunction as for into any shape that may 
suit our artificial divisions of things. It certainly just 
means for. There can be no doubt that the statement, 
“for all sinned,” is intended to vindicate the affirmation 
at the conclusion of the preceding verse—“for there is no 
difference.” All “the believing”—of whatever nationality, 
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of whatever moral development,—needed to have the righ- 
teousness of God upon them, “for” it was a historical fact 
in their experience that they had sinned. 


§ 3. and are fallen short of the glory of God, (kat 
vorepovvral tig OdEn¢ Tov Seov). It is somewhat difficult 
to reproduce to a nicety, in our English idiom, the idea 
embodied ‘in the verb which we translate they wre fallen 
short of, (borep0vvra).. Were we to say, with our Authorized 
Version; “they come short of,’ a somewhat erroneous idea 
would be suggested :—this, to wit, that the Apostle refers 
to what happens rather than to what is, (that is, in such 
a case, to what has happened).' The same objection lies 
against the translation of Dr. Peile, and of the “Five Clergy- 
men,” they fall short of. If we should suppose, however, 
that the authors of our Authorized Version intended the 
auxiliary. have, which they have used in translating the 
verb sinned (“for all have sinned”), to be carried forward 
to the verb come short of, then their version, though appar- 
ently less precise, would be really more correct. It would 
still, however, be somewhat. objectionable ; partly because, 
by the use of the perfect tense, it seems to be using too great 
freedom in reproducing the Greek present, and partly because’ 
it really 7s something else than an exact reproduction. For 
the Greek present does not indicate an accomplished fact. 
It only expresses an existing condition. Hence, too, Mace’s 
version is objectionable ;—have forfeited. Turnbull’s is 
more objectionable still—have lost ;—though certainly both 
of these translations lie on the right line of things. On the 
whole, we cannot find a better translation, if we adhere 
to literality, than the one we have given, “and are fallen 
short of the glory of God,” though it is far from being 
perfect. The Apostle’s idea might be fairly and fully, 
though of course very freely, expressed thus,—“and are 
unentitled to the glory of God (though they might and 
should have been possessed of a title to it, in virtue of 
perfect righteousness of their own).” 

The verb, by reason of its etymology, graphically re- 
presents. the condition of those who are. left behind 


= 
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in a race; (ad verbum sonat’ posteriorantur—Erasmus). 
They fail to arrive at the goal in time to claim the 
proffered prize. They are thus unentitled to the prize. 
Such is the condition of sinful men.. They have not run 
well in the race that was set, before them. They have 
turned aside “like a deceitful bow.’ They have loitered. 
They have dallied. They have failed to improve their 
golden opportunity. And it is now therefore out of the 
question for them to entertain the idea of meriting “the 
glory of God.” They are, by their own fault, unentitled, 
now and for ever,—so ‘far at least as their own merit is 
concerned,—to “the glory of God.” 

The import of the verb helps, in a considerable measure, 
to determine the reference of the expression, “the glory of 
God.” That reference has been greatly disputed. Theodoret 
explains the expression as meaning the grace of God, that is, 
we presume, the glorious grace of God, that grace of God 
which is his glory; and he regards, therefore, the verb 
as simply meaning, they are in want :of,—“they are needful 


of the grace of God,” (rii¢ xapirog: évéceic). Dionysius & 


Ryckel echoes Theodoret’s ‘explication. In some codices of 
the Vulgate the’ word: grace is substituted: for the word 
glory :—“they are in need of the grace of God.” Aquinas 
yeads “glory,” but he explains it ina way kindred to that 
of Theodoret -—‘“they need justification, which. redounds to 
the glory of God,” (justificatione quae in gloriam Dei cedit). 
So de Lyra, (gloria Det. 4. gratia sur per quam apparet 
gloriosus). Watable had a: similar idea. He says that. the 
glory of God means “the gratuitous remission of sins 
through Christ,’ (gloriam Dei vocat gratuitam peccatorum 
vemissionem per Christum). Ccolampad and Musculus 
are, in substance, of thé same opinion. Emser too: he 
explains the expression as meaning the grace of God, from 
which glory and honour are derived, (Das ist, sevner 
gnaden, aus welcher uns cere und glorien volget). Pelagius 
had a somewhat similar notion, (egent gloria Dei, quia 
mon habent suam). All this group of interpretations 
clusters around the assumption that the verb simply denotes 
need. It is so translated in the Vulgate, (egent). And 
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hence the Rhéims version of the verse is this,—“for all 
have sinned: and doe neede the glorie of God.” So 
Wycliffe——* For alle men synneden, and have nede to the 
glorie of God.” So de Saci, (ct ont besoin de la gloire de 
Dieu). Such a translation, however, does not express the 
precise idea of the original verb. The verb implies, indeed, 
the notion of want, but it is of want under the phase of 
short-coming,—want, that suggests the idea, not so much of 
need and desirability, as of destitution. 

Melancthon regards the phrase—the glory of God—as 
meaning the glory of which God approves, the glory of 
personal righteousness, that righteousness which God judges 
to be glory. (Carent illa gloria quam Deus approbat, 
carent illa justitia, quam Deus judicat esse gloriam. 
Comment. 1540.) He would thus look upon the entire 
phrase, and are fallen short of the glory of God, as an echo 
of the import of the preceding expression, they sinned. 
Strigel’s view coincides with Melancthon’s. So does Sten- 
gel’s, and Bisping’s, and Lange’s, (die Gerechtigkeit des 
Lebens als Lebensruhm oder Glanz von dem Urtheilsspruch 
Gottes bezeichnet). Bullinger’s interpretation is something 
similar :—“the glory of God,” says he, “is that glory of 
moral perfection which God should have in man, (integritas 
quam deus im hommne habere debebat,—die cere die Gott an 
uns haben solt). Seb. Schmidt’s interpretation is just a 
particular phase and development of the same fundamental 
idea :—he contends for the idea advocated by not a few of 
the old Lutheran interpreters, such as Feurborn, that the 
glory of God is the vmage of God in man. Calov maintains 
the same view. Alting, too, in substance, (gloria Dei 
designat eam partem imaginis Dei, in qua ejus gloria 
potissimum elucet). Glassius also, (Phil. Sac. iii. 1, 30 
—l). The same view is taken by Rambach and Carpzov; 
Ernesti and Olshausen ; and also, substantially, by Riickert, 
Brandes, &ce. Conybeare’s translation of the clause is, 
“and none have attained the glorious likeness of God.” In 
support of this interpretation, appeal is sometimes made to 
1 Cor. xi. 7, in which man,—as distinguished from woman, 
who is “the glory of the man,”’—is said to be “the image 
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and glory of God.” But even there the “image” is distin- 
guished from the “glory:” and, moreover, it is not some- 
thing in the man, but it is the man himself who is said to 
be, and who is, the “glory of God;” and it is the male, too, 
as distinguished from the female. It is not the case, 
besides, that that “glory” has been lost. It remains in the 
nature, as distinguished from the moral character. It is an 
objection to the interpretation, in all its phases, that it 
attaches to the expression, the glory of God, an import which, 
without the aid of contextual side lights, must appear to be 
arbitrary ;—an import, moreover, which is aside from the 
ideas that are commonly attached to the phrase in the 
terminology of Paul. It is connected, besides, with an 
exposition of the whole clause, which, in relation to the 
preceding clause, seems to form a redundancy. And, to 
crown all, it fails to do justice to the peculiarity of the verb 
which is employed,—they are fallen short of (borspovvrat) : 
for the verb naturally indicates, not the loss of a previous 
possession, or the destitution which is consequent on that 
loss, but a state of apparently hopeless distance from an 
unattained prize. 

Luther translates the clause thus,—“and want the glory 
which they ought to have in God,” (wid mangeln des 
Ruhms, den sie an Gott haben sollten). He seems to mean, 
—if we may gather his idea from his marginal remark,— 
that sinful men cannot glory in God as their God. (Kénnen 
in der Wahrheit nicht sagen, Du bist mein Gott, ob sie 
wohl mit dem Munde viel von ihm riihmen—they cannot 
in truth say, Thow art my God, although they boast much of 
him with the mouth.) Somewhat analogous to this idea of 
Luther is the interpretation of Erasmus (in his Paraphrase), 
—“they cannot glory of their righteousness before God.” 
Hunnius takes the same view,—‘“They are in want of all 
ground and occasion of glorying before God,” (cwrere omnr 
materia et occasione gloriandi coram Deo). Giinther takes 
the same view, and, indeed, quietly substitutes, in his 
Comment on Luther’s translation, “before God” for “in 
God,” (Im Papstthum wollen sich wohl viel Ménche dessel- 
ben riihmen, aber es ist eine liigenhaffte Prahlerey. - Denn 
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wir mangeln alle des Ruhms, den wir vor Gott haben sollen). 
Este gives a preference to the same interpretation, (non 
habent unde coram Deo gloriantur). De Paris accepts 
the same interpretation ; so Winzer; and, long before, Cal- 
vin seems to have accepted it, (non habent unde apud 
deum glorientur.—Gloriam Dei accipit pro ea, quae coram 
Deo locum habit,—which last clause is strangely mistrans- 
dated thus by Owen,—“the glory of God I take to mean 
the approbation of God”). The same view is taken by 
Heumann, Wolf, Zachariii, Koppe, Brentano, &c. It is, 
when hermeneutically viewed, a most unlikely interpreta- 
tion,—attaching, as it does, a difficult, arbitrary, and unna- 
tural idea to the relation that is expressed by the genitive 
in the phrase of God. 

The interpretation, which Owen, and Oltramare too, falsely 
ascribe to Calvin,—“they came short of the approbation of 
-God,”—is, nevertheless, espoused, in substance, by quite a 
considerable group of expositors. Tyndale translates the 
expression thus,— “and lacke the prayse that is of valoure 
before God.” His position in this group of expositors is 
ambiguous. But that of Grotius is unequivocal, (appro- 
batio hominis quae fit a deo); and the same interpretation 
is adopted by Crell, and Day, and Turretin; by Macknight 
too, and Flatt, and Bosveld, and Bolten ; by Rosenmiiller 
(ultimately, though he does not carry it out consistently) ; 
by Fritzsche also, and Stuart, Alford, Dr. Jo. Brown, 
Dr. Da. Brown, &c. Dr. Da. Brown claims for it,— 
but on utterly insufficient data,—the patronage of “the 
‘best interpreters.” It cannot, we apprehend, represent 
correctly the idea of the Apostle. He never, so far as 
we can see, uses the noun in question (8d&a) in the 
sense of approbation ; and indeed the term, as we appre- 
hend, never bears such a signification in any of the New 
‘Testament writings. There are passages, certainly, which 
can be interpreted on the hypothesis that the word has the 
meaning contended for. But the meaning is not essential 
to their luminous explication, and they are more lucid when 
the term receives its common and Hebraizing import of 


glory. 
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A tew critics have imagined that the Apostle’s idea is 
this —“They fail to glorify God.’ Cicumenius proposes 
this interpretation, (od« tpSacav rov doFaZav rov Sedv); and 
Origen, long before him, seems to bave held it, (Quomodo 
enim peccator auderet dare gloriam Deo ?). Chalmers and 
Knight espouse it. Doddridge, Haldane, and Webster and 
Wilkinson, put it in the foreground of their complex and 
therefore compromising explanation. It is evidently a leap 
in the dark, and has been suggested, apparently, by the 
lexical affinity of the noun glory to the verb to glorify. But 
to glorify God is to promote his glory. And since there is 
no word equivalent to promote in the Apostle’s phrase, the 
essential element needed for the authentication of the pro- 
posed explication is wanting. 

When Abelard interpreted the expression as meaning, 
“they have need to glorify God,” (opus habent quasi ex 
debito Dominum glorificare), he lost hold of the Apostle’s 
expression at both its ends. He misunderstood both what 
is meant by “the glory of God,” and also what is meant by 
the verb which expresses man’s relation to the “glory.” 

When Meyer and Krehl suppose that the phrase, the 
glory of God, must, so far as the substance of thought is 
concerned, be tantamount to the righteousness of God, they 
seem, like so many others, to be groping in the dark, and 
catching at mere possibilities, however arbitrary or indis- 
tinct. We need not attempt to refute such conjectures. 
Neither need we take special note of various other sporadic 
interpretations, which have been devised by individual critics, 
but have rarely been approved of by any but their inven- 
tors;—such, for instance, as the theory of Matthias, who 
explains the expression as meaning—glory such as God's, 
(Ruhm, wie er Gottes ist); and the notion of Palairet, who 
imagines the expression to be used by hypallage for the 
glorious God; and the notion of Hofmann, who supposes 
that the relation of the genitive brings out this idea, “glory 
such as is befitting God,” (wie sie Gotte selbst eignet,Schrift- 
beweis, i. 551). Neither need we enumerate the various 
indiseriminative explications which have been proposed, 


such as that of Ch. Schmid, “the benefits of divine adop- 
R 
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tion,” (beneficia divinae adoptionis), or that of van Hengel, 
“the communion of God, and all the blessings thence 
arising,” (Dei communione omnibusque bonis hine oriundis 
carere). There is no need for chasing, in their flights, all 
the vagaries of men who are ingenious, or who are deter- 
mined to be ingenious, or who, feeling that they are baffled, 
hide their perplexity under the broad shield of a common- 
place platitude. 

The simplest, readiest, and by far the most likely and be- 
fitting of all the interpretations which have been proposed, 
is that which regards the glory of God as that everlasting 
state of grandeur and bliss which belongs to God, within 
which he dwells, and admission into which he grants to all 
such as, during their state of probation, become meet to enjoy 
it. It is, in so far as it is available to men, the glory, 
which is coupled with honour and immortality. (Rom. ii. 
7.) Itis the glory which goes hand in hand with honour 
and peace. (Rom. ii. 10.) It is eternal life. (Rom. ii. 7.) 
It is, in its man-ward relation, the “inheritance, which is 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven.” (1 Pet. i. 4.) It comprehends “the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him,” 
and which mortal “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man.” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 
We need not attempt, therefore, to describe it, or to conceive 
it. We would, in the attempt, only embody our own childish 
conceits. It is called “the glory of God,” because it belongs 
to God. It is his in possession. And it is of his bounty 
that he confers it on any of his creatures. Jesus enjoyed it 
with Him before the world was. (John xvii. 5.) And of all 
who believe in Jesus it may be said, “God hath called them 
unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus.” (1 Pet. y. 10.) 
They are heirs of it just now; joint heirs with Christ Jesus. 
(Rom. viii. 17,18.) By and by they shall rise up higher, 
and entering on its actual possession, they shall be glorified. 
(Rom. viii. 30.) But this glorification of believers will be 
“to the glory of God’s grace, wherein he hath made them 
accepted in the Beloved.” (Eph. i. 6.) In themselves they 
have forfeited all title to such glory. “They sinned, and 
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are unentitled to the retributive glory of God.” This view 
of the expression is that which is taken, apparently, by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, (who contrast the glory which 
men have forfeited with the shame which is their due). It 
is given by Cicumenius (as an alternative interpretation). 
It is the interpretation which is given in the anonymous 
Venetian Commentary issued from the Aldine press in 1542, 
(carent gloria Dei, id est, felicitate perpetua). It is the 
interpretation of Beza, Hemming, Melville; Piscator, Pareus, 
Willet, Sclater; Vorstius also, and Dickson, and Vitringa, 
Zwinger; Locke too, and Varenius, Bengel, Whitby, Boysen ; 
and also in more modern times, of Morus, Bohme, Glockler, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Oltramare, Mehring, &c. All men are, 
as in themselves, unentitled to celestial glory. Even all 
believers, as in themselves, are unentitled to it; and it is to 
them exclusively—though Alford does not see this—that 
the Apostle here refers. The fact that all believers—whether 
Jews or Gentiles—“are unentitled to the glory of God,” is 
evidence that there can be no difference or distinction among 
them, so far as regards their relation to the evangelical righ- 
teousness of God, and their entire dependence on it for 
justification, and for the consequent attainment and enjoy- 
ment of everlasting life. “There is no distinction here,” 
as Luther, interpretatively, has it, (Denn es ist hier kein 


Unterschied). 


VER. 24. dixcusodpreros Sapedy rH wdrod yecpirs Oia FIs 
arohurpaccas THs v Kpiorw Iyacov, 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: ° 


- § 1. being justified, (Sxaotpevor). The grammatical 
relation of this participle to what goes before has not been 
determined with unanimity: by critics. Ostervald and 
Ewald, for instance, connect it with ver. 22nd, by throwing 
ver. 23rd, along with the last clause of ver. 22nd, for there is 
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ino difference, into a parenthesis. But this method of con- 
nection not only renders the composition unnecessarily rugged 
and abrupt, it renders the nominative case of the participle 
unaccountable in relation to the accusative case of all the 
believing in ver. 22nd. It is not easy to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the participle is in the nominative case, because the 
Apostle was conscious of continuity of thought in passing 
from ver, 23rd-to ver. 24th. 

But if there be this continuity of thought, is not the idea, 
participially expressed in ver. 24th, rendered subordinate and 
ministrant to the idea which is embodied in the affirmation 
of ver. 23rd? One would naturally come to this conclusion 
when following, unsophisticatedly, the unconstrained lead- 
ings of the phraseology. And yet such a relation of the 
verses has seemed to many critics, who looked at the subject 
exegetically and doctrinally, to be almost if not altogether 
unaccountable. They are at a loss to comprehend bow the 
Apostle should adduce the fact that all believers are justified 
Sreely by God's grace as evidence that they all sinned and 
are unentitled to the glory of God. Such a relation of ideas 
seems to them to be a species of inexplicable topsy-turvy or 
bouleversement. Hence, apparently, the Peshito translator 
has supplied, before the participle, the conjunction and, 
(—2033}80). Luther makes the same supplement, and 
changes the participial form of the expression into the indi- 
cative mood,—“and become righteous,” (und werden 
gerecht). The same change is made by Wycliffe, (and ben 
Justified), and the Geneva. Erasmus,—noting that the par- 
ticiple is in the present tense, being justified, whereas in the 
Vulgate it is, according to the exigencies of the Latin 
language, in the past, “having been justified,” (justificati),— 
makes a similar change. He renders the expression but are 
Justified, (justificantur autem, addita de meo conjunctiuncula, 
quo sensum redderem dilucidiorem). Tyndale gives the 
same translation. So does Melancthon; and Limborch and 
Koppe approve. Bengel adopts Luther's conjunction, “and 
are made righteous,” (und werden gerecht gemacht). And 
so do Seb. Schmidt, Zinzendorf, Maier, &. Van Ess inten- 
sifies the conjunctive idea by rendering the expression thus, 
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—“so they become righteous,” (so werden sie gerecht). 
Fritzsche does not object to the introduction of the con- 
junction and, and the transmutation of the participle into 
the indicative mood. And Calvin, though not intruding 
the conjunction, says that the participle is put for the 
verb, (participium loco verbi positum more Graecis usitato). 
In accordance with this view, Peter Martyr, omitting the 
conjunction, translates the participle, “(they) are justified,” 
(justificantur). 

But such a transformation of the Apostle’s expression is 
a liberty which, certainly, should not be taken, unless one 
is reduced to hermeneutical straits. And there are no such 
straits in the case before us; for the Apostle’s idea is 
sufficiently self-luminous, if we retain the natural sub- 
ordination of the participial clause to the affirmation that 
goes before. At this particular point of his discourse the 
- Apostle is intent on showing that all believers are equally 
unentitled,—considered in themselves,—to the glory of God. 
And he adduces the fact of their free justification by God’s 
grace as affording decisive evidence of the immeritoriousness 
of their character, and of the consequent moral imperfection 
that has attached to their probationary career. In other 
conjunctures of argumentation the Apostle would no doubt 
have, inversely, adduced the fact of men’s sinfulness—as 
attested by consciousness and conscience—and their con- 
sequent failure to achieve, by personal worthiness, a title 
to everlasting glory, as evidence of the necessity of free 
justification by God’s grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus. But there is a reciprocity in the rela- 
tions of the two facts specified ; and in this particular angle 
of his reasoning the Apostle views the subject retrogres- 
sively. ‘Taking his stand on the fact of gratuitous justifica- 
tion, he reasons backward to the establishment of his 
momentous allegation that all, of whom this gratuitous 
justification is predicable, have sinned, and are consequently 
unentitled to the glory of God. Beza’s ultimate translation 
of the participial expression preserves the proper relation 
of the clauses—*ut qui justificentur,” &c.—as being such 
as are justified, &c., inasmuch as they are justified, ke. 
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Eras. Schmid adopts Beza’s version. Piscator defends it. 
Kolding contends for it. (Disput. Theol. de Dicto classico, 
Rom. iii, 24—26.) And the idea on which it is founded, 
the subordination of the participial clause to the preceding 
affirmation, is maintained by Winer, (Gram. iii. 45. 6, b.), 
and advocated by Philippi, Matthias, Mehring, &. It is 
adopted too by de Wette and Reithmayr. It is certainly 
the only natural and unconstrained interpretation of the 
phraseology. Oltramare would retain for the participle its 
usual participial power; but, instead of linking it, in 
subordination, to the preceding aflirmation, he supposes 
that it forms the commencement of a new sentence, which 
finds its irregular apodosis in verse 27th :—“Being justified 
freely by his grace, &c., &e., &e., where then is boasting ?” 
It is an ingenious interpunction and construction,—which, 
unknown to Oltramare, had been suggested by de Paris; 
but it is forced, and it gratuitously introduces anacoluth 
into the Apostle’s composition. It inverts, too, the natural 
relation of the interrogation, where (then) is boasting @— 
lifting it up into a primary position, instead of leaving 
it as a natural conclusion, lying at the base of what has 
been previously established. There is no need for having 
recourse to any violent expedient to reduce the Apostle’s 
words and ideas to symmetry and order. When we under- 
stand them aright, and look at them as from his own 
standpoint, so far as that can be ascertained by the uncon- 
strained interlinking of the details of his phraseology, there 
is already beautiful kosmos and no chaos. 

In justice, however, to those translators and expositors 
who have sought to merge or transmute that participial 
relationship of subordination which is naturally suggested 
by the initial expression in ver. 24th, viewed in relation 
to the affirmation contained in ver. 23rd; and by way of 
apology for those other critics who have thrown ver. 23rd 
into a parenthesis; it should be conceded that in the farther 
progress of the Apostle’s train of thoughts, from the middle 
of the 24th verse onward to the close of the 26th, he 
lets go the relation of subordination, and expands, before 
his own mind and the minds of his readers, the subject 
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of justification, as really being, in its relation to the evan- 
gelical righteousness of God, the principal theme of the 
entire paragraph that extends from ver. 21st to ver. 31st. 
The Apostle, indeed, gives no notice, by any peculiarity in 
the grammatical inter-relations of his phraseology, that 
he lets go the idea of subordination which is expressed at 
the commencement of ver. 24th. And thus his language 
is far from being moulded on the principles of a finely 
finished, and still farther from being conformed to the 
principles of a fastidiously finical, rhetoric. It rolls’on at 
large, spreading out irregularly, now on the right hand and 
now on the left, but always sweeping powerfully along. 
Yet it is unquestionable that from the middle of the 24th 
verse, the current of thought widens out into the great 
subject of justification in general, apart from its particular 
bearings, in the shape of demonstrative evidence, upon the 
sinfulness and consequent immeritoriousness of those who 
are the recipients of its blessings. 

Basil Cooper,—noticing the intimate relation which sub- 
sists between the evangelical “righteousness of God,” and 
what is called justification, and noting at the same time the 
affinity, in Greek, of the terms denoting righteousness (Sica 
oobyn) and justified (Siearobpuevor),—proposes to coin, as an 
equivalent in English for the latter term, the word enrigh- 
teoused :—“being enrighteoused freely by his own orace.” 
He would form the verb enrighteous (that is, to render 
righteous) after the analogy of the verb enrich, (v. e., to 
render rich). It is a bold expedient,—almost a daring 
adventure of invention. But, taking the tyranny of usage 
into account, it cannot possibly succeed; the more especially 
as it veils from view the judicial element of justification, 
which, in the original Greek, is emphatically prominent. 
When believers are said, in the passage before us, to be 
justified, the meaning is not that they are enrighteoused in 
the sense of being made righteous. It is that they are 
judicially made out and declared to be possessed of righ- 
teousness, —righteousness that had just been attained 
through faith,—righteousness such as forms an unchallenge- 
able title to everlasting glory. (Justitia Dev hic nihil 
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aliud est, quain jus ad vitam, quod Deus nobis procuravit 
in Christo, dum is obediens est factus wsque ad mortem. 
Sew est obedientia Christi, qua is, ordinante ita Deo, 
meruit nobis jus ad vitam.—Horchius, Apparatus ad 
Epist. ad Rom. § 62.) God, while acting as the Supreme 
Magistrate of the Universe, can, even in that capacity, 
regard it as a right and befitting thing that,—in considera- 
tion of the reer of believers to the work of Christ, of 
which they avail themselves as if it were their own righ- 
teousness,—they should be constituted heirs of everlasting 
life. 


§ 2. freely, by his grace, (Swpsav rH adrov xapirt). The 
word freely (Swpedv) is translated gratis in the Vulgate. 
The translation is retained in the Rheims. Bosveld- gives 
what corresponds to it in Dutch, te geefs, (which he prefers 
to the kerkelijke uitdrukking om mict). It is a correct 
translation. The term means gratuitously, or after the 
manner of a gift, (Geschenkweise, Passow, de Wette, 
Meyer, &c.) It is translated for nought in 2 Thess. iii. 8. 
(Comp. 07.) And it is for nought to believers themselves, 
so far as the ground or meritorious cause of God’s action is 
concerned, that they are justified. The term is translated 
without a cause in John xv. 25. (Comp. 03m.) And so far 
as believers themselves are concerned, so far as regards merit 
on their part, their justification is without a cause. It is 
apparently because of this usage of the word that van 
Hengel regards it as being here “a word of negation,” (voca- 
bulum negans), in opposition to the phrase by his grace, 
which he regards as “a formula of affirmation,” (formula 
aiens). Dr. John Brown ‘draws a similar distinction be- 
tween the two expressions, saying that in “the former of 
the two the Apostle looks to the recipient of justification, 
and says, It is frec,—there is no cause of it in man: in the 
second he looks to the author and bestower of justification, 
and he says, It is by God’s grace,—there is no cause of it in 
God but sovereign kindness.” But this distinction, if 
carried out so very sharply as Dr. Brown proposes, becomes 
arbitrary and inexact. For the word rendered freely 
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(Swpedv) is eminently fitted to lead us to look away from 
man to the giver of the gift, (the giver of the Swpsa or 
eGpov); and in the latter phrase there is a special emphasis, 
as we shall see, not upon the word grace,—though a word 
of momentous significance in relation to the matter in 
hand,—but upon the pronoun his, as specifying the 
august Personality whence the “ good and perfect. gift” 
descends. 

Freely, (Swpsdv) ;—the word “ excludes merit,” says Hem- 
ming, “not Christ's indeed, but ours,” (meritum excludit, non 
Christi, sed nostrum). It excludes, says Aquinas, “the 
merit of preceding works,” (absque merito praccedentium 
operum). -It excludes more, says Beza; it excludes ‘the 
works that come after faith, as well as the works that go 
before it, (Swpsdy, i. ex gratuito dono ac mera liberalitate 3 
ita ut non modo antecedentia, sed etiam consequentia fidem 
opera eacludantur). If the justification be gratuitous on. 
the part of God, it must be to man “ without money and 
without price.” It would no longer be a gift to believers, 
if they purchased or deserved it by their merit. Luther 
translates the word, “without merit,” (ohne Verdienst). So 
does Sharpe. Bellarmin explains it admirably, so far as its 
theology is concerned, “out of his mere liberality,” (ew mera 
ejus liberalitate). Limborch explains it happily, so far as 
_ its philology is concerned, as meaning donatitie. ; 

By his grace, (ry avrov xapirt). The position of the pro- 
noun before the word grace, shows, as Meyer has remarked, 
that it is to be betoned. It is from God that the gift 
comes down. It is by His favour that believers are 
justified. This betonement of the pronoun is acknowledged 
by Philippi and van Hengel, and was noted long ago by 
Cardinal Cajetan. The Syriac translator, apparently over- 
looking the emphatic reference to the author of the gift, 
omits the pronoun altogether, and then transposes the two 
elements of the Apostle’s complex expression, by favour 
gratuitously, ( ~o jZao.ho). But, as the Apostle 
gives it, the entire expression points us at once to the effi- 
cient, and also to the impulsive cause of the justification of 
believers. God is the Causa efficiens, the Efficient Cause: 
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the grace that is in Him is the causa impulsiva, the im- 
pulsive cause. 

The grace referred to is, of course, subjective in God. And 
when Dionysius & Ryckel, Bellarmin, and others, represent 
it as grace subjective in man, infused grace,—“the formal 
cause” of justification, as distinguished from the cawses that 
are efficient, final, and material,—they bring from the re- 
cesses of polemical theology an intolerable thumbscrew to 
apply to the inspired phraseology. It is, certainly, not 
grace “infused” into men, and thence “inherent” in them 
in the shape of faith, hope, and charity, that is referred to 
by the Apostle. Such an idea is an utter inversion of the 
Pauline doctrine. God “justifieth the ungodly.” (Rom. iv. 
5.) He justifieth; and then, and thence especially, he 
sanctifieth. In the passage before us the word grace has 
manifestly its common signification, its signification of 
favour. It denotes a mode of the divine love. It is the 
divine love in its relation to the undeserving :—the divine 
love, consequently, in so far as it is free in its outgoings. 
It is the same divine love which is still more strongly 
represented as mercy (E\cog) when its objects are viewed 
in the tout ensemble of their guilt and misery.—The believ- 
ing, says the Apostle, are justified freely by God’s favour— 
God's mercy; and, this being the case, it follows that it 
must be true that they have all sinned, and are, as 
viewed in themselves, wnentitled to the glory of God. 
“Juniors,” says Melancthon, “are to be warned that the 
monks are guilty of corrupting the word grace when they 
interpret it here of infused qualities, while, without doubt, 
it signifies yratwitous convpassion.” (Hic guniores monendi 
sunt de corruptela vocabuli gratiae, quod interpretati sunt 
Monachi de qualitatibus infusis, ut ipst loquuntur, ewm 
hic sine ulla dubitatione signijicet gratuitam misericor- 
diam.—Enarratio, 1556.) As to the formal cause of justifi- 
cation, see Davenant’s Disputatio de justitia habituali et 
actuali, 

“Freely, by his grace:”—The latter expression, says 
Baumgarten-Crusius, explains the former. (Den Begriff des 
Swpedv erklért das daneben stehende TH avrov xdpuzu.) The 
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Apostle thus twice declares, says Calvin, that the whole is 
of God, (itaque bis expressit totum esse Dei, nihil nostrum). 
He “doubles, as it were,” says Day, “the same word, that 
he might the more exclude debt and merit.” For, to use a 
favourite idea of Augustin, if grace be grace in any way, it 
must be grace or gratuitous in every way. Beza translates 
the twofold expression thus, “ gratis, that is, by his grace,” 
(gratis, id est, ejus gratia). And the best view, apparently, 
that can be taken of it, is to regard the latter portion of 
it—by his grace—as reduplicating on the former,—at once 
echoing the idea that is expressed by the word dwpedv, and 
thus intensifying it, and also pointing out emphatically the 
Being from whom the gift descends. 


§ 3. through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
(Sta Tie ATOAUTPHaEWS THE EV Xptor@ Inoo,). The Peshito 
translator introduces this clause with the conjunction and, 
—“and through, &c.” But the insertion of such a particle 
is an intrusion,—an interruption to the continuous flow 
of the Apostle’s exhibition. Cramer, Rosenmiiller, and 
Koppe translate the preposition (64) “on account of,” 
(propter), as if it had been followed by an accusative, 
instead of a genitive. It must, however, be rendered 
through, or by means of, and denotes the real objective 
medium through which justification is reached:—the objec- 
tive medium in distinction from the subjective medium, 
which is faith in Christ, (see ver. 30th);—the real objective 
medium in distinction from the verbal objective medium, 
which is the testimony of the Holy Spirit, the Gospel. 

The English, or rather the Latin, word redemption is 
not a perfect synonym of the term employed by the Apostle, 
(aroXbrpworc). But it is the nearest approximation to a 
homologue that can be found. The Greek term etymo- 
logically means a ransoming off. The Latin and English 
term etymologically means a buying again, a buying back. 
Wycliffe’s translation here is “the redemcioun or the agen- 
biyng.” In the application of the two terms to the 
spiritual condition of men, in their relation to the economy 
of mercy, the distinguishing idea of each is emphatically 
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realized. Men are bought again or bought back; and they 
are ransomed off. They are “bought again” or “ bought 
back ;” for they were not always captives and slaves: their 
primitive condition was one of freedom. And they are 
“ransomed of:” they are liberated in virtue of the ransom 
which has been paid. It is this last idea, of course, which 
was in the Apostle’s mind; as his thought would be 
running in the groove, not of the Latin term “redemption,” 
but of the Greek term which he uses, (atoAUTpwaic), and 
which, in virtue of the preposition prefixed to it, is stronger 
and more complex in its import than either of the Hebrew 
terms which might also be present within the field of his 
consideration, (nx: and mrp), 

Wakefield translates the word deliverance: and says, 
“This is the meaning of the word in abundance of places 
throughout the version of the LXX., without any notion 
of an equivalent price or purchase; so that to bring proof 
to this purpose were useless to the unlearned reader, and an 
insult to the learned.” Bruce and Whitwell give the same 
translation. And Locke, though using the word redenup- 
tion, maintains that it does not import that “there was 
any compensation made to God, by paying what was of 
equal value, in consideration whereof they were delivered ; 
for that,” he adds, “is inconsistent with what St. Paul 
expressly says here, viz., that sinners are justified by God 
gratis, and of his free bounty.” But if any one, he con- 
tinues, will persist in it that the word « implies an equivalent 
price paid, I desire him to consider to whom: and that, 
if we will strictly adhere to the metaphor, it must be to 
those whom the redeemed are in bondage to, and from 
whom we are ‘redeemed, viz., sin and Satan.” “Nor could 
the price,” he says, “be paid to God in strictness of justice; 
unless the same person ought, by that. strict justice, to 
have both the thing redeemed and the price paid for its 
redemption. For it is to God we are redeemed, by the 
death of Christ, (Rev. v. 9).” Oltramare, also, strenuously 
contends that the word means deliverance only, without 
any reference to purchase, (sans aucune idée de rachat). 

Now, it must be admitted that the uncompounded term 
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for Redeemer (Autpwrhe) is applied in Acts vil. 35 to Moses. 
God sent him to be “a ruler and a redeemer.” The word 
is translated deliverer in our Authorized Version. And 
Moses delivered Israel without paying a ransom. It must 
also be admitted that in the Sept. the uncompounded verb 
(Aurpdoua) is frequently employed to express acts of 
deliverance unaccompanied with the payment of a price or 
ransom. See Exod. vi. 6, “I will redeem you (Aurpécopat 
imac) with a stretched-out arm, and with great judgements :” 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26, (tiv tAutpdow ev TH ioxbi); XL 
peer. 15> xxi 6) xxiv 185 2 Sant iv. 9; vil 23; 2" Kings 
i. 29; 1 Chron. xvii. 21; Neh. 1 10, (ove édXutpwow év ri 
Suvduee cov 7H meyary); &e. It must likewise be conceded 
that the two Hebrew words (5s; and 772) corresponding 
to the uncompounded Greek verb (Aurpdouar) do not 
embody in their constitutional structure or make a distinct 
reference to the idea of a ransom. In this respect they 
differ from the Greek term; and hence, no doubt, we are 
to account for the free Septuagintal application of the 
word to deliverances which were unaccompanied with the 
payment of a ransom. 

(The origin of the Hebrew, ‘v3, is hidden in obscurity. 
See Fiirst. But it is radically connected, we doubt not, 
with 5y3, and apparently too, though more remotely, with 
Soo. Its primary import was probably some phase of 
action, consisting in, or corresponding to, cutting, piercing, 
and thus opening, loosening, letting free, setting free, ke. 
Hence the conciliation of the two divergent stems of import 
which are attached to the word, to release, and to defile. 
Compare %n in Hiphil and Pihel. The radical import of 
me seems to have been similar,—to divide, to separate, 
and hence to let go, to let go free, to set free. The radical 
import of the corresponding word in Chaldee, px, and 
the Syriac, Lo;a, is remarkably consentaneous,—to break, 
to break off. The Chaldee word, the Syriac, and the 
English term break, are etymological relatives—In none of 
the Semitic terms is there any inherent reference to a 
dnsom. ) 

Nevertheless the Greek word does embody, in its make 
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or structure, a reference to a ransom, (a Xdirpov, something 
given in order to the release, the rborc, of an object; or, 
more commonly, Avzpa, in the plural, things given for release). 
In the active voice-—in which, however, it does not occur in 
the New Testament, nor, so far as we have noticed, in the 
Septuagint, for Bretschneider is certainly wrong in adducing 
Numb. xviii. 15, 17, Dan. iv. 24 (27), as instances,—in the 
active voice, we say, the verb properly means to release 
on receipt of a ransom. In the middle voice it bears the 
same signification; see Numb. xviii. 15, 17: but it more 
frequently means to release by giving a ransom. See Ley. 
xxv. 25, 33, 48, 49, &e., &e. And even in those passages 
in which the distinctive idea of ransom is merged, and the 
Hebraistic idea of deliverance is thoroughly predominant, 
it is not mere deliverance that is meant. John Locke had 
a glimpse of this fact when he says,—* Redemption signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from everything, but deliv- 
erance from that to which a man is in subjection or 
bondage.” This is so far correct, and.on the right line of 
things. But the deliverance from subjection or bondage that 
is legitimately designated redemption is something more 
still. It is deliverance which is effected in a legitimate way, 
and in consistency with the rights and claims of all parties 
concerned. Illegitimate deliverance, even from subjection 
or bondage,—deliverance effected over the belly, or at the 
expense of real and recognized rights,—is deliverance 
indeed, but it is no redemption. There is nothing in it 
that lies on the line of things that is indicated in the 
staple part of the Greek or Latin term, nothing that lies 
on the same line of things as ransom ; and hence it cannot 
be described as ransoming or redeeming. This idea of a 
regard to rights is emphatically imbedded in the New Tes- 
tament usage of the term in all its branches. It is also 
imbedded in the usage of the term in the Septuagint. And 
we believe that it will not be found to be wanting in the 
usage of the term by any author who was competent to 
observe the proprieties of the language which he employed. 
It is because of this idea, inherent in the term, that it is 
so peculiarly applicable, and so frequently applied, to the 
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deliverance of Israel from their Egyptian bondage. See 
Exod. vi. 6; xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; &., &e. 

As to the compound term which is used by the Apostle 
in the passage before us, (drodbroworc), it is not the case, 
as one might be led from Wakefield’s remark to suppose, 
that it occurs “in abundance of places throughout the 
version of the LXX.” As it does not occur in the classics 
at all, so it does not occur in the Septuagint at all. And 
the compound verb from which it is derived occurs only 
twice, viz, in Exod. xxi. 8 and Zeph. iii. 3 (1). In the 
latter of these passages it is applied by the Septuagint 
translator to Jerusalem, the redeemed city, (a7roXeAuTo wen 
wéXc). In the former it is used in the active voice, and 
means to release on receipt of a ransom, (éav pi evapsary, 
atoAuTpwcet aurnv. Compare Philip, on Demosthenes, 159, 
—dreditowce raddévrwv évvéa). The noun employed by the 
Apostle occurs, however, in other nine passages of the 
New Testament: and while in each of them the idea of 
deliverance is prominent, there are none of them which 
oblige us to merge the reference, explicit or implicit, 
to ransom as the ground, or reason, or meritorious cause, 
of the deliverance specified. We shall glance at the pas- 
sages :— 

(1.) The first is Luke xxi. 28,—“ And when these things 
begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” When that “redemption 
draweth nigh,” then “the kingdom of God is nigh at hand,” 
(ver. 31). It is consequently a deliverance intimately con- 
nected with the work of the Redeemer, and indeed secured 
by it;—It is thus a deliverance based on something beneath 
itself, something that meets and settles all legitimate claims. 
It is, in an important sense, purchased. 

(2.) The next passage is Rom. viii. 23,—“even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” It is certainly a deliverance that 
is here, also, referred to; but as it is “in Christ” that “all 
shall be made alive,” (1 Cor. xv. 22), the deliverance is 
undoubtedly conditioned on his work as its meritorious 
cause. It is purchased. 
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(3.) 1 Cor. 4. 30,—“of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” The term doubtless de- 
notes, again, deliverance,—deliverance full and final: but it 
is deliverance on the ground of something beneath itself, 
and “in Christ Jesus.” It is purchased, like the other 
deliverances referred to. 

(4.) Eph. i 7,—“In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
his grace.” Here the term is explained for us. It is used 
to denote the forgiveness of sins, and is therefore emphati- 
cally a deliverance: but it is deliverance “through Christ’s 
blood.” It is deliverance conditioned on something beneath 
itself. It is purchased deliverance. 

(5.) Eph. i. 14,—*“ which is the earnest of our inheritance, 
until the redemption of the purchased possession, unto the 
praise of his glory.” If “the purchased possession” (s} 
repurotnate) be the acquired and peculiar people who are 
the reward of “the travail of Christ’s soul,” or whatever it 
be, it is manifest that its redemption—still future—is a 
deliverance: but it is doubtless a deliverance which is pro- 
cured and secured by what the Redeemer has done. It isa 
purchased deliverance. 

(6.) Eph. iv. 830,—*“ And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption.” The 
term manifestly denotes deliverance,—still future—and 
coincident no doubt with the “redemption of the body.” 
But it is deliverance secured by something underneath itself, 
—something which is its reason, ground, or meritorious 
cause. It is purchased deliverance. 

(7.) Col. i. 14,—“in whom we have redemption [through 
his blood], even the forgiveness of sins.” It is a parallel 
passage to Eph. i. 7, and is to be similarly explained. It is 
manifestly a purchased deliverance. 

(8.) Heb. ix. 15,—“for this cause he is the mediator of 
the New Testament, that by means of death, for the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first Testament, 
they which are called might receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance.” The term is here used in a manner that is 
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grammatically peculiar. (Compare Dan. iv. 24.) But there 
can be no doubt that it involves the idea of deliverance, 
deliverance from transgressions; and as little, that the 
deliverance referred to is in consideration of something 
beneath itself. It was deliverance “by means of death.” 
Christ’s death, or the surrender of his life, was the ransom. 
(Matt. xx. 28.) The deliverance was thus purchased 
deliverance. 

(9.) Heb. xi. 35,—“ Others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance.” It would have been better to have retained 
Wycliffe’s version, “redempcioun.” For though it is assuredly 
deliverance that is spoken of, it is most probably deliverance 
in consideration of a ransom; and it was undoubtedly 
deliverance in consideration of something offered as its 
condition or price. 

So far, then, as we can learn anything from the New 
Testament usage of the compound term employed by the 
Apostle, we have reason to come to the conclusion that, 
in the passage before us, it will not denote, barely and 
abstractly, simple deliverance. It will, indeed, denote 
deliverance: but the deliverance referred to will be deliver- 
ance on the ground of something that meets all rightful . 
claims. It will be, in some legitimate sense, a purchased 
deliverance. It will be, in short, deliverance on the ground 
of a ransom. 

That this is the case seems to be put beyond the range 
of reasonable doubt when we consider that our Lord 
himself expressly states that he “came, not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his lifea ransom 
for many,” (kat Sovvae tiv Wvxiv avtov Adbtpov avri 
mo\Aov). See Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. Paul iterates 
the Saviour’s idea—‘“ There is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself a ransom for all,” (6 dove Eavtdv avtidurpov vréip 
mavrwy),—l Tim. i. 5, 6. If Paul, then, understood the 
Gospel, and if Christ understood his own mission, there 
was a ransom given,—intentionally given. And as the 
giving of a ransom is the way for ransoming, and ransom- 
ing off ; as it is the payment of “the price of redemption,” 
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(redemptionis pretium); we may be sure that the redemp- 
tion, for which the payment was made, and of which there 
is mention in the passage before us, will involve a reference 
to the price that was paid. The redemption which is “in 
Christ Jesus,” will be purchased deliverance. It will be 
a ransoming off. It will be a deliverance that is based 
upon that ransom which it was the end of our Saviour’s 
mission to present. 

This conclusion is fortified when we look to those pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which the uncompounded 
term is used in relation to the work of Christ; and used 
after that work was completed and understood. It is said, 
for instance, in Tit. ii. 14, that “our Saviour Jesus Christ 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, &c.” 
The redemption specified rests upon the fact that Christ 
“gave himself for us.” It is said in 1 Pet. i 18,—‘‘Ye 
know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by 
tradition from your fathers, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
The price of the redemption is expressly specified. And in 
Heb. ix. 12, we read,—“ Neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 
The price of the redemption is, again, very obviously indi- 
- cated. The other passages in which the uncompounded 
term is employed are not of such significance and import- 
ance, doctrinally considered. They are these—Luke i. 68, 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited and. 
redeemed his people ;’—Luke ii. 38, “and spake of him to 
all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem ;”—Luke 
xxiv. 21, “We trusted that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel.” But even in these passages, as in 
the corresponding Old Testament passages concerning the 
redemption of Israel, it is not bare deliverance that is 
referred to, but deliverance that meets all legitimate claims. 
It is deliverance that has some relation to what constitutes 
a ransom, or to what is equivalent to a ransom. 
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That it is a purchased deliverance, or a ransoming off, 
that is referred to in the passage before us, is farther con- 
firmed by all those more or less analogous passages in 
which buying, or buying off, is ascribed to Christ :—1 Cor. 
vi. 20, “ye are bought with a price,” (iyopaoSnte yao Tyne); 
—1 Cor. vii. 28, “ye are bought with a price,” (ripiic 
nyopaoSnre);—Gal. iii. 13, “Christ hath redeemed us (bought 
us off, Enyépacev) from the curse of the law;”—Gal. iv. 5, 
He was “made under the law, to redeem them (to buy them 
off, iva eEayopacy) that were under the law ;”—2 Pet. 1i. 1, 
“denying the Lord that bought them,” (rév ayopacavra 
avrove Ssordrnv);—Rev. v. 9, “thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God,” (and didst buy us to God, kat tyydpacac 
r@ Sep) ;—Rev. xiv. 3, “which were redeemed,” or, “ bought, 
from the earth,” (of jyyopacpévor amd rie yii¢); Rev. xiv. 4, 
“these were redeemed,” or, “bought from among men,” 
(ovror tyyopaoSnoav ard Tov avspwTwv). 

We regard it, then, as established, that the “redemption” 
mentioned by the Apostle in the passage before us is not 
mere and bare deliverance; but deliverance procured by 
a price paid,—deliverance by a ransom. 

It is no valid objection to this conclusion, that the 
Apostle has said, in the preceding part of the verse, that 
believers are “justified freely by God’s grace.” It is to no 
purpose that Locke urges this objection; for the whole 
provision of the redemption is, just as truly as the act of 
justification, a gift of God,—an outflow from his grace. 

Neither need it be objected that the ransom must have 
been paid to “sin and Satan.” For to whomsoever, or to 
whatsoever, it must have been paid, it is a matter of fact 
that it has been paid. Men ave “bought with a price.” 
(1 Cor. vi. 20; 2 Pet. ii 1.) Christ “gave himself a 
ransom” for “many, ’—for “all.” (Matt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. ii. 6.) 
But there is no difficulty in ascertaining the recipient of 
the ransom. Sin is not an Entity separate from the sinner. 
To pay, therefore, a price to sin, would be to pay a price 
to the sinner himself. That were absurd. And as for 
Satan, he has no right of property in men, and no right to 
use men, or to abuse them. God cannot acknowledge that 
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he has any such rights, and hence it could not be to him 
that the ransom was paid. Some of the ancients, inclusive 
of Origen, stretched metaphors into absurdities when they 
excogitated such an idea. And it is unworthy of Liitzel- 
berger to have reproduced the idea, (Grundaztige des Paul. 
Glaubenslehre, p. 81). The price or ransom which Christ 
paid was the offering which he made, the sacrifice which 
he presented. It was himself. (Gal. i 4; Tit. ii, 14.) And 
we know that he “gave himself for us; an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” (Eph. v. 2.) 
All the sacrifices that typified him were presented wnto 
God. It is God who is propitiated in Christ Jesus. (1 John 
ii. 1, 2.) It was His claims which required to be satisfied. 
This is an idea to which, in interesting contrast to the 
frivolous speculations of some of the other fathers, 
Athanasius delighted to give prominence. (éavrdv wip 
ypov Sia Tov Savarov mpoosvéykn TH warpl. Cont. Arian. 
iL, p. 347; &, &e., ed. 1686.) 

Does any one reiterate the idea of Locke, that it would 
be incongruous that the price of redemption should be paid 
to the Being who, at the same time, receives the persons 
redeemed ?. Is it thought to be inconsistent that God should 
thus receive both the price and the persons for whom the 
price was paid? Is it contended that men are “redeemed 
to God,” and that therefore it cannot be supposed that the 
price of their redemption was exacted by God? Such 
suggestions owe their birth to the attempt to run out, to 
their extremity, certain isolated analogies by which the 
work of our Lord is represented to us. They ignore the 
fact that that work is unique; and that it finds, therefore, 
no perfect parallel among human transactions. Finding no 
perfect parallel, the language which is borrowed from human 
transactions, to represent it, must be inadequate; and it 
should not, therefore, be stretched to its utmost possible 
extent. There was, of course, no literal or financial price ; 
no literal bargaining and ransom ; no literal or commercial 
redemption, or, buying back. There was something far more 
sublime and divine. But, in one of its multiform aspects, 
the unparalleled and glorious and most gracious reality 
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may be faintly, and yet significantly and efficiently, repre- 
sented and bodied forth under the notion of a price of 
redemption ora ransom. It must, however, ever be borne 
in mind that it is such a price of redemption or ransom 
as is at the same time a manifestation of unparalleled 
divine philanthropy, unpurchased and  unpurchasable 
benevolence; and yet too, and at the same time, an offering 
and a sacrifice ; and also a righteousness for the unrighteous. 
When the expressions price of redemption and ransom are 
thus limited by the unique peculiarities and glory of the 
great reality to which they are applied, there is no difficulty 
in meeting Locke’s objections. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that God may, in one of the manifold suscep- 
tibilities of his nature, experience anger, while in another 
he experiences and cherishes benevolence and grace. Such 
a dualism of feeling is possible even to ourselves. It isa 
polarity that is, in truth, inevitable, on the supposition of 
contrary moral relationships. There is hence also no 
difficulty in supposing, that in one line of the multiform 
relationship in which God stands to his universe, he may 
require to manifest displeasure; while in another line of 
the same multiform relationship, he will delight to manifest 
compassion and mercy. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that these two lines of relationship may exist concurrently, 
and may also objectively meet in the same individuals ; 
provided the individuals be viewed under different aspects, 
and as bearing different rapports. And thus there is no 
difficulty in supposing that God, in one respect of . his 
many-sidedness, may require satisfaction ; while, in another, 
he graciously makes provision for the satisfaction which 
he requires. It may thus be the case that he requires 
a price of redemption for men; and that at the same time 
he provides for its payment ; and that he thus provides for 
its payment, that men may be “redeemed to Himself.” 
The principle of the matter is just this,—God may require 
one thing in order to another. If this principle be disputed, 
all the elements of moral character and of personal activity 
are eliminated from our notion of the Divine Being. Imper- 
sonality is maintained, and Pantheism, emptied to boot of 
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infinite self-consciousness, is assumed. But if the principle 
be admitted, then the whole of the doctrine of redemption, 
as exhibited in Scripture, with all its alleged antilogies, but 
real harmonies, is transparently self-consistent. Men may 
require to be redeemed from. exposedness to God’s wrath, 
his wrath to come, his wrath to the uttermost, that they 
may be redeemed #o the enjoyment of his everlasting favour 
and glory. 

The word which the Apostle employs in the passage 
before us, (aroAtrewoic), and which we translate by the 
Latin and English term redemption, is, of course, to be 
distinguished from the word Adreov, or ransom, which is 
imbedded in it. The distinction, however, has been often 
overlooked. And the oversight has occasioned not a little 
confusion in theology. In the Vulgate version the one 
word redemptio, or redemption, has, unhappily, been em- 
ployed as the translation of both the Greek terms: and 
hence the work of Christ, as actually accomplished on 
Calvary, has often been confounded with its results, as 
contingently realized in men. And thus, as well as for 
reasons that go deeper, theological battles have been fought 
regarding the extent of redemption; some contending for 
universal redemption, the redemption of the whole race of 
mankind, others for limited redemption, the redemption 
of the believing or the ultimately saved. Origen—as re- 
presented by Rufinus,—failed to distinguish between the 
two terms. (Redemptio dicitur id, quod datur hostibus 
pro his, quos im captivitate detinent, ut cos restituant 
pristinae libertati.) So, in modern times, did Richard 
Baxter; and hence the title of his posthumous work,— 
Universal Redemption of Mankind by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So, too, John Goodwin; and hence the title of his 
incomplete work,— Redemption Redeemed; wherein the 
most glorious Work of the Redemption of the World by 
Jesus Christ is, by expressness of Scripture, clearness of 
argument, countenance of the best authority, as well 
ancient as modern, vindicated and asserted, in the just 
latitude and extent of itt, according to the counsel 
and most gracious intentions of God, &ec., &e. So, too, 
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Jonathan Edwards. In his History of the Work of Re- 
demption, he says that the term redemption “strictly 
signifies a purchase of deliverance.” He must have been 
thinking, of course, of the Latin term, not of the Greek 
word employed in the New Testament. But, though thus 
defining, inexactly enough, the “strict signification” of the 
Biblical terminology, he unhappily, throughout his book, 
gives reins to greater inexactness still, and takes the word 
“more largely,” as denoting “all God’s works that were 
properly preparatory to the purchase, and accomplishing 
the success of it.” Multitudes of others have had their 
minds warped by the same confusion. Dr, Adam Clarke, 
for éxample, says, “droAbrpwore properly means the price 
laid down for the redemption of a captive.” 

It was, hence, good service to theology, as well as to 
exegesis, when Erasmus drew attention, long ago, to the 
inaccuracy of the Vulgate in using the word redemption 
for ransom. Beza, too, did well in following up the remark 
of Erasmus, (Matt. xx. 28.) And all accurate modern critics 
are careful to distinguish between the two terms. It is, 
hence, altogether inexcusable in Dr. Da. Brown to explain 
the word redemption in the passage before us, as meaning 
“the payment of a ransom (in Christ’s death).” He adds :— 
“that this is the sense of the word ‘redemption,’ when 
applied to Christ's death, will appear clear to any impar- 
tial student of the passages where it occurs.” It might, 
we reply, if there were any passages at all in which Christ's 
death is designated an amoXbtpwate. We have seen, how- 
ever, in our enumeration and consideration of the passages 
in which the term occurs, that there are none such, Christ's 
death, as the culmination of his dedicated and devoted life, 
is indeed the price of drodbrpwotc. It is a ransom. The 
things wherewith the atonement was made, and in which it 
consists, were Aérpa. Their sum-total was Advrpov. 

(The definitions of the term given by Hesychius and 
Suidas are admirably adapted to express its genuine and 
distinctive import. Hesychius says, Aérpa,—mavra 7a d1dd- 
psva sig avaKkTnolw avspwTwr, all things whatever that are 
given for the recovery of men, their recovery, to wit, 2& 


x. 
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aixuadwatac, from captivity. Suidas says, Xbrpa,—pmode, 
i) ta Tapexdueva trip esvSeplac, a price, or, things given 
jor freedom. Such was the work of Christ. But the 
atodbrowae itself was, as the word is explained by Hesy- 
chius and Phavorinus, atogpuyh, amoAvoiec.) 

In all ordinary cases, indeed, deliverance instantly even- 
tuates when a ransom is paid,—(so that the distinguishing 
idea of drodttpworg may be loosely attached to the paying 
of the Xbzov, even as the distinguishing idea of the Atroov 
clings tenaciously and inherently to amodtroworc). Never- 
theless, cases are easily conceivable, in which the ransom 
might be paid, while yet the deliverance would not even- 
tuate. The spiritual case of men is one of them. Their 
actual deliverance is wisely conditioned on a subjective 
contingency,—the forth-putting of faith. And thus it is of 
the greatest moment to distinguish carefully between the 
Aérpov paid for them, and their droAtrpwoic. Olshausen, 
hence, misses the mark, so far as precision is concerned, 
both in the first and second of his particulars, when he 
specifies, as the three distinguishing representations of the 
work of Christ, 1. Redemption, aToXbrowaic, 2. Reconcil- 
tation, kataAXayh, 3. Propitiation, iAaoudc. 

When Christ paid the price of redemption for men, he 
bought them, it is true, with the price. (1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 
23; 2 Pet.ii. 1.) They are hence his by a new right. He is 
entitled anew to all that they are. They are bound to be 
his servants, and to do his work, and to make his will the 
rule of their activity, and to regard his glory as the end and 
pole-star of their being. But as men are free-agents, and 
not chattels, the new right that has been acquired over them 
by Christ, can issue in their actual consecration to his person 
and service and will, only by the intervenience of the free 
determination of their own will. Hence, also, the buying of 
them (rd dyopaZewv) does not, as a matter of: fact, issue in 
the buying of them off—(r6 éEayopaZav)—from the curse of 
the law, which they had broken, (Gal. iii, 18), unless 
scope is made for what is implied in the word “off” by the 
intervenience of faith. Without that intervenience, it is 
not fit that the buying should be a buying off. Without 
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that same intervenience, moreover, it is impossible that 
they can be “bought (and brought) out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation,” (Rev. v. 9), and “from 
the earth,” (Rev. xiv. 3), and “from among men,” (Rev. xiv. 
4), And, in like manner, without that intervenience, they 
cannot be ransomed off from the evils that are involved in 
sin. They are ransomed, indeed, in the sense of being 
bought. They might be said to be redeemed, so far as 
the mere etymological make of the Latin word suggests 
the meaning of the term. They have been bought agavn. 
But they are not ransomed off. They are not redeemed, 
when we take the Latin word redemption as a conventional 


- synonym of the Greek word that is used by the Apostle in 


the passage before us. 

The redemption which is “in Christ Jesus” is thus more 
than the payment of a price. It is deliverance in con- 
sideration of a price paid. That we must regard as settled. 
But what deliverance is it? Is it the entire, full-orbed, 
deliverance which is in Christ Jesus for men? Or is it some 
special aspect of this entirety? If it were the entire and 
full-orbed deliverance, it would include not only the pardon 
of sin, (Eph. i. 7; Col. i 14), and justification too, and the 
sanctification of the soul, (1 Pet. i. 18; Tit. ii, 14), but also 
the redemption of the body, (Rom. viii, 23), and indeed the 
emancipation of the entire being from all the internal and 
external evils of sin. We scarcely think that the term 
should be here understood in this, its greatest possible am- 
plitude of import. It is probable that it was rather one 
particular aspect of the great sum-total that was present to 
the Apostle’s thoughts, when he said of believers, that they 
are “justified through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus.” He seems to have been contemplating a certain 
specific element of redemption, which requires to be 
specially realized in order to justification. And hence we 


- conclude that he was looking at that prominent side of the 


great whole which he specifies and explains in Eph. i. 7, and 
Col. i. 14;—in which passages he says, “in whom (¢. @, in 
Christ) we have redemption, (through his blood),—the for- 
giveness of sins.” It is, apparently, delwerance from the 
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penal consequences of sins that is referred to. And Oltra- 
mare consequently is not very far wrong when he translates 
the word pardon: and Philippi is right when he says that 
Gal. iii. 13 presents to view a consentaneous idea: for deliver- 
ance from the penal consequences of sins is deliverance from 
the curse of the law. Believers are “justified through this 
deliverance,” not, as Calvin supposed, because the redemption 
constitutes the matter of the justifying righteousness, 
(materia nostrae justitiae); nor, as Day similarly supposed, 
because redemption is justification,—‘“justified by the 
justification which is by Christ Jesus;” but because, in 
the very nature of things, as divinely concatenated, a 
title to eternal glory cannot possibly be conferred un- 
til men are released from exposedness to eternal woe. 
Sinners, as sinners, stand in a certain positive relation, 
—downward or hell-ward; and in a negative relation,— 
upward or heaven-ward. It is clear that a positive upward 
or heaven-ward relation, of the nature of a title to “glory, 
honour, and immortality,” could not be conferred until 
the actual relation downward and woe-ward be cancelled 
or neutralized. Men must be pardoned, that they may 
be justified. The one blessing, indeed, includés the other. 
Pardon involves justification: and justification involves 
pardon. Each is the obverse of the other. Each is the 
other's complement. And the two are, in fact, an indis- 
soluble unity. But, nevertheless, it is a two-sided unity. 
And though there is, in general, only a specification of one 
of the sides, there is at other times a distinctive and dis- 
tinguishing reference to each. There seems to be such a 
reference here. Believers are “justified through the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus.” It is in consequence of 
the purchased deliverance which they enjoy from the 
penalty of their sins, a deliverance which they have “in 
Christ Jesus,” that they are still further blessed,—« justi- 
fied,” and thus constituted heirs of everlasting life and 
glory. 

The expression, “which is in Christ Jesus,” (rije éy 
Xpiorw ‘Iyoow), is finely significant. It represents Christ 
Jesus as containing within himself the fulness of the 
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blessing of redemption. Redemption is “in” him, just as 
salvation and eternal life are “in” him. They are “in” 
him for men. There is store of them; enough and to 
spare. And men have only to go “to” him,—though go “ to” 
him they must—go to him in spirit—go to him by faith, 
—that they may get “out of his fulness,” as out of an 
inexhaustible treasury, these, and all the other blessings that, 
as sinners, they require. The representation is, of course, 
metaphorical; but yet simply and sublimely significant: 
for it is because of something “in Christ,” it is because of 
something which was effected by Christ, that believers 
are redeemed from the curse of the law, from the penalty 
of their sins, and thus and thence “justified freely by 
God’s grace.” Our English translation, “the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus,” is identical with the Vulgate 
version. It is approved of by Bengel; and is obviously 
the most natural interpretation of the phraseology. (We 
may fill out the phraseology thus,—cid rie aTOAVTOWGEWC 
tiie odanc 2v Xptor@ Inoov. It perplexes the idea to supply 
yevouévng, with Fritzsche and Philippi. And thus) Beza’s 
translation was far from being an improvement,— the 
redemption made in Christ Jesus,” (redemptionem factam 
in Jesu Christo). And yet Luther’s is similar, (die Eirlis- 
ung so durch Christum Jesum geschehen ist). Riickert 
concurs with Luther in substituting the preposition 
“through” for “in.” So J. J. Herzog, (Diss. Exeget. de 
loco Paulino, Rom. iii. 21—81). Day renders it “by.” 
So Bullinger, (per). So Crell. But such a substitution or 
transmutation is altogether uncalled for, and mars the 
simplicity and significance of the representation. Krehl 
retains the “in ;” but he awkwardly explains it as denot- 
ing “union with Christ,” (indem sie mat Christus in Verbun- 
dung und enge Gemeinschaft treten durch den Glauben). 
It evidently points out to us, and is simply intended thus 
to point out, where it is that redemption is in store, and 
may be found. “This redemption,” says Seb. Schmidt, “is 
with the Lord Jesus, because it was he who acquired it, 
and acquired it for the very purpose of having it in his 
power to possess it, and give it, and apply it to whom- 
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soever he pleases.” (Haec Redemptio apud dominum 
Jesum est, quod ille eam sie acquisiverit, ut eam 
possideat, et det, atque applicet, cui vult.) 


VERS. 25, 26. dy xpotdero 6 Dedg iAworgpsor, Ose wiorews 
by TH adTOd ulwars, cic evdeEw TAG Oimcesoobuns adTOD Die AV 
Tupeow Fav Tpoyeyovoray awuprywarav | ev rH cvoyH rod 
Jeov, xpos tiv evdesEw cig Oixccsoobvys adrod ey rH vdv xoupd, 
cig 70 civas cevroy Osnasov nah OimasodyTa TOV &x TiorEews 
"Iyood. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
* righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 


Revised Version. whom God set (publicly) forth (as) 
propitiatory,—(available) through faith in his blood,—for 
demonstration of his righteousness because of the pretermis- 
sion of the sins of former times in the forbearance of God, 
—in order to the demonstration of his righteousness in the 
present tyme, that he may be righteous even in justifying 
him who is of faith in Jesus. 


§ 1. We connect these two verses together, partly 
because they are a unit, whether considered grammatically 
or doctrinally, and partly because Robert Stephens has 
fixed upon an awkward point in the unit for his versicular 
disjunction. Had he postponed the disjunction to the 
close of the clause, in the forbearance of God, (év TH 
avoxy Tov Seov), the verses might have been considered 
apart. This postponement is adopted in our English 
Authorized Version; in the Dutch versions, old and new; 
in the Lutheran; in Diodati; in Bengel’s German version ; 
in Beza’s ultimate text (1588—9, and 1598); also in Calvin's 
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ultimate French translation, and hence in the French 
Geneva, and in the English Geneva, and in Ostervald’s and 
Martin’s Bibles, and in Beausobre and Lenfant’s New 
Testament; &c, &c. In such a case as this,—as distin- 
guished, for instance, from that of the last clause of the 
22nd verse of this chapter,—there is good reason to justify 
a departure from the Stephanic arrangement, provided the 
verses are to be printed, not in continuous paragraphs, 
but, as has been too customary, in detached morsels, like 
proverbs. 


§ 2. The two verses, in conjunction with the four which 
precede, are among the most important in the Bible. The 
entire paragraph, which consists of these six verses, is, 
as we have already indicated, an expansion and explanation 
of the theme of the epistle, as propounded in chap. i. 16, 17, 
and, as such, it is the very “marrow of divinity.” It is 
eminently and preeminently rich in the distinctively essen- 
tial elements of that evangelism which constitutes the true 
glory of the Bible, as a revelation of mercy from the Infinite 
God. And hence every clause in it, every clausule, every 
expression, every word, deserves to be carefully scrutinized, 
analyzed, weighed, and considered in its varied relations 
to the surrounding words, and to the sum-total of the 
doctrine of the Apostle, and of the inspired writers in 
general. Almost all expositors seem to have realized, with 
more or less depth of conviction, and with feelings varying 
according to their illumination. and the ratio of their evan- 
gelical sympathy with the Apostle, that they had here to 
deal with words of peculiar significance,—and with ideas 
which, in the Apostle’s own judgement, were of transcendent 
moment. Luther draws attention, in the margin of his 
Bible, to the importance of the section. He says, over 
against ver. 28rd ff.,—“ This is the chief point, and the 
very central place of the epistle, and of the whole Bible,” 
(Merke diss, da er saget:—Sie sind allzumal Sunder, &ec. 
Ist das Hawptstiick wnd der Mittel-Platz dieser Epistel, 
und der ganzen Schrift, &c.) Calvin, on ver. 24th, and 
referring to the contents at once of that verse, and of the 
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two which follow, says—*There is probably no passage in 
the whole Bible that more exhaustively exhibits the 
justifying righteousness of God: for it shows its efficient 
cause, the mercy of God; its material cause, Christ with 

his blood ; its formal or instrumental cause, faith springing 
from the Word ; and its final cause, the glory of the divine 
justice and goodness.” (Nullus est forte in tota Scriptura 
insignior locus ad vim istius justitiae illustrandam. 
Ostendit enim Dei misericordiam causam esse efficientem : 
Christum cum suo sanguine esse materiam: formalem seu 
instrumentalem esse fidem e verbo conceptam: finalem 
porro divinae et justitiae et bonitatis gloriam.) “There 
is no passage,” says Matthias, “in Paul’s epistles which 
exhibits the doctrine of justification in a manner so con- 
densed, so profound, and so clear.” (Keine Stelle der 
paulinischen Briefe enthalt die Lehre von der Rechtferti- 
gung so kurz und doch die tiefste Wahrheit so klar 
enthiillend wie v. 24—26 dieses Capitels.) Melancthon 
says,—“This whole period (viz. ver. 24th ff.) contains the 
very head and front of Paul’s discussion.” (Haec tota 
periodus, quae sequitur, est principalis propositio et 
status in hac disputatione PauliEnarratio, 1556.) “Lo! 
here, here,” says the classic Mussus, “is the great and 
ineffable mystery of all Christian philosophy.” (Ecce, Ecce 
magnum et ineffabile omnis Christianae Philosophiae 
mysteriwm.) “In these verses,” (viz., ver. 21—26), says 
John Jacob Stolz, “is the quintessence of the Pauline doc- 
trine concerning Christ. Whosoever understands them, 
understands the Apostle; whosoever misunderstands them, 
runs the risk of misunderstanding the entire epistle.” (In 
diesen Versen ist die Quintessenz der Paulinischen Chris- 
tus-lehre. Wer hier den Apostel verstehet, der weiss was 
derselbe will; Missverstand dieser verse wirkt auf das 
Verstindniss der ganzen Epistel). «This passage,” says 
E. J. Greve, “contains the principal theme of the Epistle ; 
and this theme is the foundation of the whole evangelical 
system.” (Deze plaats bevat de voornaame hoofdstelling 
van den brief, welke tevens de grondslag van ’t gantsche 
Euangelisch leerstelsel is.) “There is perhaps,” says Dr. 
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Chalmers, “no single passage in the Book of inspiration 
which reveals, in a way so formal and authoritative as the 
one before us, the path of transition by which a sinner 
passes from a state of wrath to a state of acceptance. There 
is no passage—to which, if we would only bring the 
docility and the compliance of childhood—that is more 
fitted to guide and to turn an inquiring sinner into the 
way of peace.” “These six verses,” says C. P. Shepherd, 
“which contain the first enunciation of the doctrine of 
justification in this epistle—the first overflow, so to speak, 
of that matter of which the Apostle’s heart and mind were 
full—contain also in a short compass the completest ex- 
pression of the Christian doctrine.” They are emphatically, 
to use the language of Nésselt, (in his Interpretatio et 
Vindiciae loci classici de justificatione Rom. iii. 21—28), 
nobilissimus locus. They are preeminently, on the subject 
of justification, locus classicus, or, as Kolding, Stein, and 
others, in their Dissertations, express it, Dictum classicum 
de justificatione. The passage is, as Philippi designates it, 
“the proper seat” (sedes propria) of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. “This,” says Seb. Schmidt, “is a full exposi- 
tion of the whole business: wherefore the verses should be 
most diligently studied by us.” (Sane haec plena est totvus 
negotii. expositio: quare hi versus daligentissime nobis ob- 
servandi sunt.) Verses 25th and 26th, in particular, are of 
the greatest significance in reference to the nature of the 
work of Christ. The “nerve,” as Tischendorf expresses it, 
of the whole argument in favour of the accredited evan- 
gelical view is found in them, (in quo loco profecto nervus 
inest totius causae nostrae comprobandae.-De vi mortis 
Christi satisfactoria, p. 20). And as, therefore,—to borrow 
the remark of the great Vitringa,—“this passage is a brief 
compend of the divine wisdom, and is, moreover, rich in 
meaning and power, it must be doubly deserving of the most 
careful consideration possible,” (Naardien nw dese plaats 
des Axpostels een kort begrijp van de Goddelijke wijsheit, en 
daar te boven rijk in sin en kragt is, soo salse de alder- 
naukeurigste overweginge dubbelt waardig zyjn). Well 
might Vinke exclaim in reference to it,—“ Glorious Gospel !” 
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(Heerlijgk Evangelie). It was in the 25th verse that the 
poet Cowper found peace to his spirit, after it had well- 
nigh drifted into utter despair. “J flung myself,’ he says, 
“anto a chair near the window, and seeing a Bible there, 
ventured once more to apply to it for comfort and instruc- 
tion. The first verse I saw was the 25th of the 8rd of 
Romans :—‘ whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God.’ Immediately I received strength to believe, and 
the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone wpon me. 
I saw the sufficiency of the atonement he had made for my 
pardon and complete justification. In a moment I be- 
heved, and received the peace of the Gospel.”’— Unless,” 
he adds, “the Almighty arm had been wnder me, I think 
I should have been overwhelmed with gratitude and joy. 
My eyes filled with tears, and my voice choked with trans- 
port. I could only look wp to heaven in silent fear, over- 
whelmed with love and wonder. But the work of the Holy 
Spirit is best described in his own words;—it is < joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.’”—Taylor’s Life of Cowper, 
pp- 37, 38, ed. 1835. It is not, however, astonishing that 
Jones, with his entire lack of evangelical insight, should 
say of the entire paragraph, ver. 21—27, “This passage 
must appear to every reader very obscure and involved.” 
It must, indeed, to every reader whose eye will not look on 
Christ Jesus——Christ Jesus “the crucified,” Christ Jesus as 
thus the Saviour. But to those who see light in His light, 
it must appear to be the very focus of Biblical illumination 
on the subject of which it treats. And the multiplicity of 
rays which converge in it, and emanate from it, irradiates, 
indeed, but neither dazzles nor bewilders. With not one 
of them would we dispense. Every word is precious. And 
the fulness of the Apostle’s phraseology is so emphatic, 
so exquisitely intensifying, so genial withal, and fresh, and 
warm, that we cannot but pity Gilbert Wakefield,—in many 
respects a noble man, though unhappily blinded on one 
side of his spiritual being,—when he remarks that « the 
author is exceedingly verbose upon this subject.” Would 
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he have liked that the Apostle had nimbly skipped through 
his theme, as with hop, step, and leap ? 


§ 3. whom God set (publicly) forth, (dv mpoéSero 6 Sedc). 
It is Jesus Christ who is referred to,—Jesus Christ, “in 
whom is redemption.” The Apostle is about to explain how 
it is that there is “redemption” in Him. It is because God 
set him forth, &c. The verb which we translate set 
(publicly) forth, (mpogSero), has been viewed by expositors 
from various standpoints, and has received different explana- 
tions. It might mean, as a medial verb, to place before one- 
self, to propose to oneself, that is, to purpose, to determine. 
This is the meaning which the word bears in the other two 
passages in which it occurs in the New Testament, Rom. 1. 
13, Eph. i. 9. And, in accordance with this meaning, the 
cognate noun (rpdSeorg) generally bears, in the New Testa- 
ment, the signification of purpose or determination. (See 
Acts xi. 23; xxvil. 18; Rom. vill. 28; ix. 11; Eph. i. 11; iin 
11; 2 Tim. i. 9; iii 10.) This is the meaning which is 
attached to the verb in the passage before us by Aquinas, 
Wycliffe (purposid), Purvey’s revision (ordeynde), Mussus 
(definivit, decrevit), Beausobre et Lenfant (avoit ordonné), 
Bohme (wpoéSero scilicet tv éavt@), Wahl (destinavit vel 
voluit); so Fritzsche, and Oltramare; Mace too (ordained), 
and Vaughan, &c. All these would understand the expres- 
sion thus:—“ whom God purposed (to be) itaarhpuov x. Tr. X. 
(The interpretation of Aquinas is,—“ewm Deus ad hoe 
ordinaverat secundum suum propositum, quod designat, 
cum dicit, quem proposuit Deus propitiatorem.) Many other 
expositors have held what is substantially the same view of 
the verb: only, with more or less distinctness or indefinite- 
ness, they seem to have considered that the word itself 
indicates the antiquity, or eternity, of the purpose. They 
seem, in short, to have, either decidedly or dimly, regarded 
the preposition in composition (the zpé) as having a relation 
to time. Hence the Peshito version, (foo $0,09 Lich, 
which is translated proposuit by Tremellius, but which 
really means foreordained). Chrysostom took the same 
view, (Ondev of madi ov vEeWTEpoV TOTO Oy, ove: Kaivdv, 

Ak 
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gnol mo oéSero,—but as a proof that it was no novel or new 
thing, he says foreordained). Cicumenius echoes it, (ro 0éS ero, 
dnrot maAdaidv rv wel TobToV Bovdnv). Theophylact re- 
echoes it, (rpoéSero & cizev, iva detEy Ore TaAaL TOOMOLOTO 
2) Gta TOU aiuarog Tov Xoistov atoAbrowaic). Vatable, Mus- 
culus, Pareus, and Elsner (praefinivit), Heumann (zwvor 
verordnet), Ostervald (a éabli de tout temps), Martin, 
Koppe, Schleusner, and others, take substantially the same 
view. They all suppose that the Apostle refers to God’s 
purpose of old, though it is not certain that all of them 
regarded the preposition in composition as definitely indicat- 
ing the relation of antecedence in time. In either of its 
phases, whether as simply expressing purpose, or as express- 
ing purpose of old, the interpretation is an unlikely explica- 
tion of the Apostle’s idea. In the phase that is given by the 
Syriac translator the power of the incorporated preposition 
is undoubtedly misunderstood, as is evident from the import 
of the cognate noun (medSsore) in such passages as Acts xi. 
23; 2 Tim. ii. 10. And if, in accordance with the other 
phase, the relation of antecedence in time is obliterated, and 
the mere idea of purpose or design expressed, there is nothing 
in the context, or in the nature of the case, to bespeak 
special favour for the interpretation. It is not the mere 
purpose of God in reference to the propitiation, but the 
fulfilment of his purpose in actual fact, that is available 
“for the display of his righteousness in the remission of 
sins.” The position, moreover, of the verb—(its position, to 
wit, in relation to the word i\aoriorov)—shows that it is to 
be betoned while we read and interpret; and hence the 
subsequently mentioned “demonstration of God’s righteous- 
ness in the remission of sins” is to be regarded as finding its 
starting-point in the action indicated by the betoned verb. 
And consequently we seem shut up to Suppose that the 
action indicated, instead of being subjective and immanent, 
must be objective and transient. The verb, in other words, 
cannot bear the signification, purposed, or designed, or 
ordained, or foreordained. 

De Dieu, though not speaking very decisively regarding 
the word, is inclined to attribute to the preposition in 
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composition a temporal import. And, on the whole, he 
would interpret the term as referring to the types and 
predictions of the Old Testament:—whom God formerly, 
—that is, under the Old Testament dispensation,—placed 
or revealed as w propitiation, (quem ante—nempe in veterd 
Test. per wmbras legis, prophetarumque vaticinia—posuit 
placamentum:— rpo{Sero non accipiatur de exhibitione 
Christi, sed de praecedanea ejus revelatione in V. Test.) It 
is a most unlikely explication. Placed, as meaning revealed, 
is surely a violent strain of exegetical contrivance. 

While some of the expositors referred to above made a 
wrong use of the incorporated preposition, Melancthon, 
in his latest and best exposition of the Epistle, his Lnar- 
ratio of 1556, erred in merging it out of view altogether. 
He translates the expression thus:—‘whom God _ consti- 
tuted,” (constituit), or “placed,” (posuct), “a propitiator.” 
Tyndale, before him, had given the same interpretation. 
He translates the word “hath made:”—“ whom God hath 
made a seate of mercy.” Rilliet’s translation is the same, 
(dont Diew a fait wne victime expiatorre). But there is 
certainly no good reason for annulling the force of the 
preposition. 

Kypke duly recognized the importance of the preposition : 
and he fancied, indeed, that he saw in it a very special 
significance of evangelical meaning. He thought that it 
expressed a substitutionary idea; so that the verb would 
mean “put in place of” (loco alterius substituere) :—*“ whom 
God substituted,” or “gave in our room as ihaorhguov k. 7. A,” 
(quem Deus nostri loco dedit ut sacrificium expiatorvunr). 
His translation was adopted by Rosenmiiller, and Jo. D. 
Michaelis. But it was founded on a misunderstood ex- 
pression of Euripides in his Iphig. A. 1592,—in which 
Calchas, referring to Diana’s miraculous substitution of 
a hind for Iphigenia, says, deare tiv St Suotav iy % Sede 
moovenke wptav Edapov dosidpopov, but see the sacrifice 
which the goddess hath set forth—hath placed before our eyes 
—at her altar,—a hind from the hills. The verb does not 
bear the signification attributed to it by Kypke, It often 
means to prefer, but not to substitute. 
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It does bear, however, the signification which is attri- 
buted to it by Matthias, who renders it published, promul- 
gated, or proclaimed, (ro0éSer0 nehme man im Sinne von 
offentlich kundthun d. 7. predigen liess):—‘“whom God. 
caused to be announced as having the power of propiti- 
ating.” But this signification of the verb is appropriated 
to the calling or appointment of assemblies, or the pro- 
mulgation of laws, and seems to be inapplicable to the case 
which the Apostle has in hand. More particularly does 
this appear when we consider that it is the actual historical 
occurrence of the propitiatory work of Christ Jesus, rather 
than its mere promulgation, that is “for the manifestation 
of the divine righteousness in the forgiveness of sins.” 

There is an oddity of interpretation given to the word 
by Jatho. He supposes that the Apostle means,—< whom 
God exposed (as) for sale a ihasrhoiov;” and he imagines 
that “the price,” at which we may, as it were, purchase the 
commodity, is specified in the following expression, through 
faith in his blood, (rportSesSa, von dem Seinigen zum 
Verkaufe offentlich und Jedermann feil bieten—Da aber 
von einem mporisecSa die Rede ist, so wird hinzugesetzt, 
um welchen Preis Christus ein Stihndeckel fiir wns wird. 
Die Erlésungsthat ist freilich objectiv am Kreuze vollendet ; 
aber fiir wns ist er ein idaorhovov erst did tie mlorewe ev TO 
avrov atuare). This extremely mercantile interpretation is 
founded, indeed, on an actual usage of the verb. (See Lucian, 
Adv. Indoct. 19.) For one need not marvel that a word 
which naturally signifies to place before, or to set forth, should 
be employed to denote the forth-putting of a thing for sale. 
But the explication, nevertheless, is a remarkable instance 
of that perverse species of ingenuity that ransacks possi- 
bilities for improbabilities, and leaves out of sight, however 
precious and appropriate it may be, what is lying on the 
surface, and thus obvious to the view of all, 


There really seems to be no good reason why we should 
seek far and wide for a fitting explication of the term. 
Its primary import, as simply applied to the case in hand, 
suffices. Its primary import is to place before; and in the. 
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middle it will, as used in such a connection as the one 
before us, naturally mean, either to place before oneself, 
to propose to oneself, to purpose, or to place before others 
on the part of oneself, or in behalf of oneself. We have 
seen that it is not congruous to interpret the term here as 
meaning to purpose. And we therefore at once betake our- 
selves to the other natural offshoot of its radical import, and 
come to the conclusion that the Apostle means, that God, 
in his own interest as the Moral Governor of the Universe, 
put Christ Jesus (publicly) forth as iuorhgiov. The 
action of God in the case was intentionally public. It 
was designed for the benefit of the public, and for the 
vindication and glory of Himself, as standing at the head 
of the public—the Monarch of the moral universe. God 
exhibited Christ. He brought him forth upon this human 
stage of things. He put him forth, he put him before the 
public, that the public might have the opportunity of 
taking due notice of his appearance, and of observing what 
was involved in the marvellous phenomenon. The word is 
frequently used with this special reference to the public— 
the public viewed more or less expansively. See, for 
instance, Herodot. v. 8,—‘“ But the funerals of the wealthy 
are conducted in this way,—They expose to (public) view the 
corpse for three days, &c.,” (rpeic piv nugpac Tootivéaot TOV 
vexodv). Herodot. vi. 21,— For when Sybaris was taken 
by the Crotonians, all the Milesians, from the youth up- 
ward, shaved their heads, and publicly exhibited great 
grief,” or “made public demonstration of great grief,” (kat 
mivloc péya mpoedijKovTO). See also ili, 148. See also 
Thue. ii. 34,—“ During this winter the Athenians made a 
public funeral (Snnocta tapag éroinoavro) of those who 
had died first in this war, in the following manner,— 
They expose to view for three days the bones of the 
departed, &c.,” (ra piv dora mporivevtar Twv amoysvo- 
pévwv modrpira). Hence, too, the use of the word with 
reference to articles set forth or exposed for sale; and 
hence too its use to denote proclamations, and other acts 
of making publicly known. 

It is worthy of note that the cognate noun, (ro ddeate), 
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of which we have already spoken, and which, in the 
greater number of the instances in which it occurs in the 
New Testament, means purpose, has another meaning in 
a minority of passages; and this a meaning which con- 
nects itself with that signification of the verb which 
we have just been exhibiting The word is used in 
reference to what is called the “shewbread,” (=o%e7 on2 
or nz We7 on?—sSept., of apro: rig mooréoswe—Vulg., 
panes propositionis). See Matt. xii. 4; Mark i. 26; Luke 
vi. 4.. Comp. Heb. ix. 2, The expression is rendered in 
the margin of our English Bibles, “the bread of setting 
before.” It was bread which was set forth. It was set - 
forth by men before the Lord. And in some correspond- 
ing manner was Christ Jesus set forth by God before men. 
He was shown to them. ‘The expression for “ shewbread” 
is, of course, Septuagintal. And the cognate verb—the 
verb which occurs in our passage—is used in connection 
with it in Exod. xl. 4.—“Thou shalt bring in the table, 
and set in order the things that are to be set in order 
upon wt,” (kat wrooSicsg tiv medSsow adbric, and thou 
shalt set forth its forth-setting, viz. of loaves). It occurs 
with the same application in 2 Mae. i. 8, (rposShxapev rove 
dorovc). And in Ps. lili. 3; Ixxxv. 138; ¢ 4, it bears the 
same signification of setting forth. In these passages of 
the Psalms, moreover, it occurs in the middle voice, and 
means to set forth im one’s own behalf. The word does 
not bear the meaning of purpose in the Septuagint. 

We think, then, that those critics have seized the 
Apostle’s idea in the passage before us, who have, along 
with the authors of our Authorized English Version, in- 
terpreted the term which the Apostle employs as meaning 
set forth. It was thus that Pelagius interpreted it, (in 
promptu ante oculos omnium posuit, ut qui redimi vult, 
accedat). It was thus that Luther understood it, (hat 
vorgestelit). It is thus that it is rendered in the Geneva, 
and in the Bishop’s Bible; and in the Dutch transla- 
tions, old and new. Thus, too, was it understood by 
Cognatus, and Rollock; Bengel too (ante omnium oculos 
posuit), and Wetstein (Christus proponitur public) ; 
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Deyling also (proposuit im lucem—omniwm oculis viden- 
dum exposuit), Bos, Wolf, &c., &e. Thus, too, by Winzer, 
among the more modern critics, and Reiche, Riickert, de 
Wette; Stuart too, and Hodge, Meyer, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Philippi, Bisping, Krehl, Umbreit; and Mehring, 
van Hengel, Lange, &c. Christ Jesus was set forth 
by God as idasrhovov. In so far as he was iAaorholog, OF 
idaorioidv, he was among men by the arrangement and 
agency of God. God placed him in our world ;—set him 
forth before us and before the whole universe. He was 
exhibited, though of course not for the mere sake of exhibi- 
tion, before men and angels. 


§ 4 propitiatory, that is, as propitiatory, (iAaoriiptov). 
A most important word, in a doctrinal point of view; and 
a word encompassed with no insignificant difficulties when 
hermeneutically considered,—though these are happily of 
such a nature as not to perplex materially the doctrinal 
exegesis. 


The radical meaning of that class of Latin words which 
embraces such terms as propitiatory, propitiation, pro- 
pitiator, propitiate, propitious, seems to be as yet uncertain, 

Vossius supposes that the basis-idea is that of nearness, 
(a prope esse propitius, quia, qui propinqui sunt auailvum 
ferre possunt; et presentes pro propitis dicimus). He 
adopted this notion from Alfenus in Gellius vi. 5; and 
Richardson accepts from him the etymology. But we doubt 
its validity. In its “letter” it seems to be all that could 
be desired; but in its “spirit” it has little to recommend it. 
Some other philologers, retaining the idea of nearness, add, 
as a distinct element in the etymology of the word, the idea 
of movement, approach, (prope ito,—I go near). The addi- 
tion is ingenious, but undoubtedly fanciful ; for the primitive 
word was evidently an adjective, (propitius), not a verb. 
We should suppose that we must go off, altogether, from 
this scent of the idea of nearness, (prope), if we would 
get to the primitive notion of the word ;—for mere nearness 
is no guarantee for propitiousness. The hating and the 
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hateful—the revengeful—may be near, as well as the for- 
giving, the compassionate, and the loving. 

It has been supposed by some that the idea of petition 
is involved in the word, (pro and peto; see Leverett, sub. 
voc.). It is surely an absurd etymology. A propitious 
being is not one who petitions for another. He is one who 
may require to be petitioned, but not one who requires 
to petition. 

Nonius Marcellus supposes that the word etymologically 
means exceedingly pious, (prorsus pius, proprie plus, or 
porro pius). It is, we presume, a fanciful and inadmissible 
explanation of the primary import of the term. And yet 
we are not unwilling to think that, so far as the introduc- 
tion of the word pious into the sphere of our concept is 
concerned, there may be a movement in the right direction. 
We can suppose that there is between the two words, 
“pious” and “ propitious,” not indeed an immediate or 
very near connection, but a real, though perhaps far re- 
moved, relationship. On the supposition that kindness— 
the peculiar feeling of kindred or kinship—is fundamentally 
involved in the idea of pious, (pius, conf. Hmtog),—then, 
assuredly, there is a kind of piety in propitiousness. There 
is at least the piety of pity,—a piety which may be 
characteristic of a parent in relation to his erring children, 
and of God in relation to the erring subjects of his sovereign 
rule. In Latin it was legitimate to speak of parents being 
pious toward their children, as of children being pious 
toward their parents; and of God being pious toward men, 
as well as of men being pious toward God. In English 
the word piety has got narrowed in its reference. It 
denotes almost exclusively a feeling of the moral creature 
toward the Creator, — that feeling that pervades the 
character and the conduct of those who realize that God | 
is their God and their Father. But pity—another phase of 
prety—has not been equally turned aside from applicability 
to God. The Lord is “very pitiful.” And we may with 
propriety ask him to pity us in some specific way, or to be 
propitious to us. In Latin the worshipper could be repre- 
sented as piating the Being worshipped. (Lellurem poreo, 
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Silvanum lacte piabant,Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 143.) The human 
piety, that is to say, of the worshipper, could be viewed as 
rising up and taking effect upon the Being worshipped, 
so that divine pity was the result. This same piety could 
also be viewed as taking effect upon the sin that had given 
offence, (culpam piabunt,Virg. Aen. ii. 140). The offering 
or sacrifice which was presented by piety took effect in 
piating the offended God, and in expiating the offence 
that had been committed against him. Propitiation was 
realized. We are thus not indisposed to think that there 
may be some interlacing, however complicated, between 
the word “pious” and the word “propitiation.” But still 
we wait for light. 


The etymological import of the corresponding class of 
Greek words is, if possible, still obscurer. Indeed, it is 
enveloped in a darkness which is, as yet, utterly unpene- 
trated. If the word that signifies propitiated or propitious 
(tAaoc) be connected, as Eustathius says it is, and as is 
admitted by many philologers, with the word that signifies 
cheerful or joyful, (iAapéc), then one might suppose that 
there might be some reference to the joyful light or radiance 
that beams from the countenance of the glad and kind. 
One naturally remembers that the moon is called iNdepa, 
and one is almost tempted to connect, though remotely, 
the fundamental element of the word with the fundamental 
element of the word fjAwe, the sun, and of the affiliated 
words £An, eiAn, the light or heat of the sun. It is a 
widely diffused element. We find it in German, hell (clear). 
We find it in Hebrew, >bn, to be clear. And it seems to 
turn up, with its aspiration made sibilant, in ofdae, light, 
brightness, and osAjvn, the moon; and compare, too, the 
Gothic sauil, the sun. If there be a filament of affinity 
running through this group of terms, and threading them 
into etymological unity, then we may suppose that, by 
a not unnatural lateral movement’of the needle of thought, 
there may be some reason, in the affinity of things, for 
the connection which is suggested by the Htymologicwm 
Magnum between the word for propitious (iAcwe = iAaog) 
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and the word for mercy, (ZAeoc). If the connection be real, 
then we should have a relationship of things corresponding 
to the relationship between “pity” and “propitiousness.” 
Eustathius has a fancifully operose and utterly imprac- 
ticable derivation for tAaoc. He resolves the word thus,— 
teuat Aaev, I desire to see. But his assertion that ?Aaoe 
and iAapdé¢ are connected is borne out by the fact that 
tAswe is sometimes used in the signification of {(Aapée. 
(Hence Hesychius, tXewe, sdpevie, iAapéc, and hence, vice 
versa, Suidas, ihapwrepoc, ebmpoorrdrepoc, easier of access. ) 

But, however obscure the etymological import of the 
words we have been considering, their conventional accep- 
tation is by no means obscure. The verb to propitiate 
(‘Adoxouar) is always, in Homer, used with a reference to 
divine beings, and means to appease, to placate, to win 
the favour of, to vender propitious. In subsequent writers 
its application was, not unnaturally, extended; and men 
were said to propitiate men. The Parians, for instance, 
are said by Herodotus to have propitiated Themistocles by 
money, (Tdproe O& GsutoroKxAna Xonuact tN\acdusevor.—viii. 
112). In the New Testament the words are invariably 
employed in reference to God. But in the Septuagint an 
instance or two occurs in which propitiation is spoken of 
as terminating on offended men,—men whose indignation 
might be regarded as formidable or dangerous. In Gen. 
Xxxil. 20 (21) we read that Jacob said of Esau, “I will 
appease him (I will propitiate him, 2&:Adooma rd 7odcwTrov 
avTov, = 9 ™e2x) with the present, and afterward I 
will see his face; peradventure he will accept of me.” 
In Prov. xvi. 14 we read, “The wrath of a king is as 
messengers of death; but a wise man will pacify it, (will 
propitiate him, 2&iAdosra avrév).” It is added, “In the 
light of the king's countenance is life; and his favour is as 
a cloud of the latter rain.” 

The corresponding terms in Hebrew (7p2, 735, O%B2, m9) 
do not run in exactly parallel lines of import with the 
Latin and Greek terms. But their primary import is mani- 
fest. The verb (723) means to cover. And, indeed, were it 
not the case that the English term cover verifies itself as a 
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simple modification of the French cowvrir,—which, like 
the Spanish cubrir and the Italian coprirve, comes from the 
Latin cooperire,—one might have been almost tempted to 
have imagined that there might be some phraseological 
filament of kinship between it and the Hebrew term ;— 
they are so like one another, Such a connection, however, 
—should it really be imagined,—would nevertheless be 
entirely imaginary. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt that the primary 
meaning of "2? is to cover. Hence the use of the term 
in the one passage in which it is found in Kal, Gen. vi. 
14—“and cover it (viz, the ark) within and without 
with pitch,” (translated in our version “ and pitch: uw 
within and without with pitch”). And thence, in the Pihel 
conjugation,—the conjugation in which the term generally 
occurs,—it bifurcates in its import, and signifies, either to 
pardon, on the one hand, (Ps. lxv. 3; Ixxvili. 38; Jer. 
xviii. 23), or to make propitiation or atonement, on the 
other, (Exod. xxix. 36, 37; xxx. 10, 15, 16; xxxii. 30; Ley. 
i. 4; iv. 20, 26, 31, 35; v. 6, 10, 13,.18, &c., &c.) In both 
branches of signification the fundamental idea of covering 
ig manifest. Sins are covered, and as it were hidden out 
of sight, both when they are pardoned and when they are 
atoned for or expiated,—when propitiation is made for 
them. In consequence of this twofold application of the 
Hebrew term, the corresponding Greek verb (iddoxopat) is 
sometimes anomalously used in the Septuagint, even in 
the middle voice, as meaning to pardon. (See 2 Kings v. 
18; Ps. lxiv. 8.) And, indeed, Symmachus uses the active 
voice of the compound verb in the same acceptation, (&Aa- 
oxwy dpagriae, Ps. Ixxvili. 38). In the New Testament the 
compound verb (2&:Adoxopar) does not occur at all, though 
it is it that is generally used in the Septuagint. And the 
simple verb (iAd@oxopar) occurs only twice, signifying, in one 
of the passages, (Heb. ii. 17), to make atonement or propi- 
tiation for (=the Septuagintal 2EAdoxonar), and, in the 
other, (Luke xviii. 13), in which it is used in the passive, 
it means to be propitiated so as to forgive,—“ God be 
merciful (be propitiated, be forgiving) to me a sinner,” 
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The publican, doubtless, had regard to the typical sacrifice 
presented in the temple, where he was when he offered up 
his prayer. It was pardon, on the footing of a propitiation, 
which he desired. 


As to the word which the Apostle employs in the passage 
before us, ((Aaornotov), it is evidently intended to exhibit 
the ground of the “redemption” which is “in Christ Jesus,” 
and of the “justification” which is conditioned on that 
“redemption.” “Christ Jesus” is characterized. by what 
is “propitiatory,” and has been “set forth publicly” by 
God as such: and hence there is redemption for men, and 
the possibility of justification. But there is some con- 
siderable difficulty with the specific hermeneutics of the 
term. 


(1.) Some translators have rendered the word, as if it were 
a masculine noun,—propitiator. The Codex Fuldensis of 
the Vulgate reads propitiatorem: and so other ancient 
codices of the Vulgate. The same reading, too, had doubt- 
less been found in some of the ante-Hieronymian codices. 
Pelagius gives it. And so does Ambrosiaster. Rufinus, in 
his translation of Origen, says that Propitiator was the 
most frequent translation in the Latin codices. Wycliffe’s 
translation corresponds: he renders it “an helpere.” Pur- 
vey, in his revision, renders it “forghyver” (forgiver). In 
Cranmer’s Bible it is rendered “the obtainer of mercy.” 
Erasmus’s version is similar: he renders it “reconciler” 
(reconciliatorem); but in his Paraphrase and Notes he 
adheres, along with le Févre of Estaples, to the more 
literal translation, “propitiatory,” (propitiatorium). Vata- 
ble, while noticing that the Latin codices differ in their 
way of translating the term, seems to assume propitiator 
as his reading. Cajetan decides for the masculine noun, 
rendering the word placator, (procul dubio, redimendo). 
Este, too, prefers propitiator. So did Melancthon, both 
in his Commentary of 1540, and in his Enarratio of 1556. 
In his Annotations of 1522 he assumed the interpretation 
which is stereotyped in Luther’s version, and to which 
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we shall by and by refer. Strigelius and Hunnius fol- 
low Melancthon’s ultimate opinion. Wahl gives the same 
translation. So does Bolten. And so does Schrader, 
(Verséhner). So, too, Reithmayr. Jaspis and Goeschen 
render it “expiator,” (expiatorem). Semler, before them, 
had explained it in the same manner. Benecke renders it 
a Freer-jrom-sin, (Entsiindiger). The Peshito version has 
been regarded by Tremellius and Schaaf as lending its 
authority to the same kind of rendering: but on merely 
conjectural and indeed mistaken grounds, for the term 
which it employs (Ligbas.) is used, both in 1 John ii 2; 
iv. 10; and in Heb. ix. 9,in which last place, at least, it 
cannot mean propitiator. 

This translation, as a free and easy rendering, might be 
accepted: but only as a free and easy rendering. Doc- 
trinally regarded, it doubtless harmonizes with the Apostle’s 
idea. But the word which he employs is evidently an 
adjective, not a substantive. It means propitiatory, not 
propitiator. (If propitiator had been the precise idea 
which was in the mind of the Apostle, we should have 
expected him to use iAagrij¢ instead of iAuorihotov.) 


(2.) Inthe common editions of the Vulgate the term is 
translated “propitiation,” (propitiationem) :—and this ren- 
dering has been followed in our Authorized English Version ; 
as also in the Dutch, (tot eene verzoening). It is approved 
of by Er. Schmid, and Boysen, and Jowett, &c. Beza’s 
translation is in substance the same, placamen in his first 
edition, and placamentwm in all the subsequent editions,— 
a version of the word that has been adopted by Melville, 
Piscator, and others. It had, in its ultimate form, been 
adopted, we presume, from Castellio, who gives it. (Rollock 
improves it by rendering the expression in placamentum.) 
The Geneva version of 1557 corresponds with Beza’s trans- 
lation —‘“a pacification.” The subsequent Geneva_has it, 
“a reconciliation.” Diodati’s version is similar, “per pur- 
gamento, —“for a cleansing or expiation.” The interpre- 
tation of Gléckler and Usteri corresponds,—“a means of 
propitiation,” (Verséhnungsmittel,—Glockler ; Stihnungsmit- 
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telUsteri). Sharpe translates the word too demonstratively, 
“the means of propitiation.” 

The remark that we made in reference to the other 
translation specified is equally applicable to this. As a 
free and easy rendering, it is admissible, and useful, and, 
in many respects, admirable. But it must be borne in mind 
that it is free and easy. For the Apostle’s word is not a 
substantive, but an adjective. And its adjectival import 
would, doubtless, be fully-orbed before his mind when, 
passing over a variety of substantives, from among which 
he could have made a selection, ((Aacudc, e€&iAacude, 
éEihaoua, &e.), he chose the term which he actually 
employs. 


(3.) A large number of interpreters suppose that the 
Apostle, in using the word, has direct reference to the golden 
covering of the ark of the covenant, which was within the 
Holy of holies; and they think that he intended to represent 
Christ as the antitype of that particular and very special 
part of the innermost contents of the temple. This has been 
a favourite view of the import of the word,—being founded 
on the fact that the term, as it occurs in the Septuagint, is 
almost always used as the designation of that golden cover. 
(See Exod. xxv. 17, 18, 19, 20,22; xxx. 6; xxxi. 7; xxxv, 11; 
xxxvil. 6, 7, 8,9; xxxix, 35; xl. 18. Lev. xvi. 2, 18, 14, 15; 
Numb. vii. 89.) In the only other passage, moreover, in 
which the term occurs in the New Testament, viz. Heb. ix. 
5, it has its customary Septuagintal reference :—* and over it 
(viz, the ark of the covenant) the cherubims of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat,” (for such is the translation of 
the term in our English Authorized Version). Philo, too, 
refers to the lid of the ark as a symbol of propitiatory 
power, and as being called ihaorijgiov. (He says,—rije S Yew 
duvapewe, 70 éwlSeua Tie KGwrov. Karst § adrd iAacriptov, 
De Profugis, p. 465, ed, 1691: and again, p. 668, De vita 
Mosis, he says, speaking of the ark, fic ériSeua doava Twa 
70 Aeydusvov ev iepatc BiBdAoe iAacrhotov,—breo EOLKEV 
eivat atubodov, puarxwrepov piv, rig tAsw Tov Ssov Svuvg- 
pews'—he then proceeds to give his “ethical” or mystical 
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interpretation of its import.) It is supposed by the 
expositors referred to that it was Christ, viewed in his 
propitiatory relation, and as the Protector of the honour of 
the law, who was typified by the ark’s lid, or, the “mercy- 
seat.” Hence, it is supposed, the cherubim, who were on 
either side of it, overshadowing it with their outspread 
wings, had their faces toward it, (Exod, xxv. 20), “desiring to 
look into” the wonders which were involved in his person 
and work (1 Pet. i. 12). And hence, too, the Lord said to 
Moses,—“ there will I meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the two 
cherubims which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all 
things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
children of Israel.” (Exod. xxv. 22.) Afterwards,— when 
the affairs of the Judaic theocracy were fully set in order,— 
it was only once a year, and on the great day of atonement, 
that the Holy of holies was entered, and the mercy-seat 
approached. Peculiar solemnities were observed on the 
occasion. They are particularly described in Lev. xvi. The 
high priest, who alone was allowed to enter, had first to 
sacrifice a bullock, as a sin-offering for himself and his house; 
and then, taking incense within the vail, “that the cloud 
of incense might cover the mercy-seat (7d idaorf.ov) that 
was upon the testimony, that he die not,” he was to “take 
of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his finger 
upon the mercy-seat, (¢rt rd iAaornovov), eastward,” and 
“seven times before the mercy-seat,” (kara todcwrov Tov 
ikaornotov). It is added —“Then shall he kill the goat of 
the sin-offering, that is for the people, and bring his blood 
within the vail, and do with that blood as he did with the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it wpon the mercy-seat, 
(émt rd iXaornotov), and before the mercy-seat, (kata TedcwToVv 
rov iAaornofov). And he shall make an atonement for the 
holy place, because of the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel, and because of their transgressions in all their sins; 
and so shall he do for the tabernacle of the congregation 
that remaineth among them in the midst of their unclean- 
ness.” (Ley. xvi. 11—16.) 

Christ, it is supposed, is the true “ mercy-seat,” (the true 
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iXaorhovov), and as such, it is contended, is he referred to by 
the Apostle in the passage before us. This was the opinion 
of Origen, who certainly throws the reins on the neck of his 
imagination, and strikes, besides, his sharpest spurs into its 
sides, when he sets himself to describe the analogy that sub- 
sisted between the type and the antitype. He thinks, for 
example, that it is said that the cherubim were “in the two 
ends,” and not said that they were upon the right and left 
sides, of the golden cover, because there is nothing but what 
is right—nothing sinister (sinistrwm nihil)—in the soul of 
Christ. Chrysostom took apparently the same view of 
the word. Erasmus thinks that he did. It is certain that 
Theodoret took it, and (écumenius and Theophylact. 
Luther too: He translates the word “throne of grace,” 
(welchen Gott hat vorgestellt zu einem Gnadenstuhl, 
whom God has set forth as a throne of grace. See Heb. 
iv. 16). Tyndale gives the same translation—a seat of 
mercy. Calvin leans, upon the whole, to the same inter- 
pretation. Peter Martyr approves of it, and Musculus. 
Mussus thinks it not improbable. Grotius adopts it. 
Cocceius decides for it. Vitringa contends earnestly for 
it, and is indeed very positive about it. (See his Tractate — 
De mysterio awret arcae operculi, and his Commentary, 
in which last he says, Doch daar kan niet aan getwijfelt 
worden, omdat de Apostel dit woord gebruikt heeft, 
‘t welke alleen aan de Grieksche Joden bekent was, of 
hy neemt het in de self de sin, in welke het by haar aange- 
nomen was.) Wolf is of the same opinion. Wetstein, too, 
assumes the interpretation, and gives some quotations to 
show that the Rabbis recognized some great mystery in the 
furniture of the Holy of holies. Bugenhagen, Ferus, and 
Crell, before Wetstein, took the same view ; and Schlichting, 
and Felbinger, and John Locke ;—and these were followed 
by the moderns of their school,—Taylor, Newcome, Wake- 
field, Belsham, Jones, &c. Hammond, too, maintains the 
same interpretation, (though he errs in saying that the 
Hebrew mp2 is “indifferently rendered in the Old Testa- 
ment iAaorho.ov and Kararétacna ;” being misled no doubt 
by Exod, xxvi. 34 and xxx. 6, in which two passages the 
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Septuagint translator had read m2 instead of nabs). Dey- 
ling contends earnestly and elaborately for it. (See his De 
Christo idaornoty, in which, however, he strangely maintains 
that the blood of atonement was not sprinkled on the 
iAaoriprov, but merely before it.) Venema pleads at length 
for the same view; but, in defending it, he says that on the 
great day of atonement the typical iAaorfhorov “was exposed 
before the eyes of all,” when the high priest passed through 
the vail, (hoe operculum die solennis expiationis, Pontifice 
velum quasi removente, sanguine conspersum ante omnium 
oculos exponebatur), forgetting that it is expressly said in 
Ley. xvi. 17, that “there shall be no man in the tabernacle 
of the congregation” when the high priest “goeth in to 
make an atonement in the holy place.” Lavater supports 
and ingeniously unfolds the same view in two Dissertations, 
(de Christo Jesw idaornoiy). Andreae supplements Lava- 
ter’s labours in another Dissertation, (De Christo tanquam 
jfidelium propitiatorio). Leichfeldt contends for the same 
view. (Disput. Theol. de Christo Propitiatorio.) Seb. 
Schmidt takes the same view, and also Wolf, Baumgarten, 
Bohme, Wells, Krebsius, Carpzov, Ndésselt, &. Among 
more modern interpreters it has been accepted by Bosveld, 
Olshausen, Philippi, Umbreit, Wardlaw, Brandes, Lange, &c. 
Tholuck, too, in his 5th edition, settles down into it. In 
his 4th edition he wavered. In his three preceding editions 
he gave the preference to another interpretation, to which 
we shall by and by refer. ; 

In support of this explication of the Apostle’s idea it is 
sometimes alleged, as, for example, by Taylor, Owen, Knight, 
that “in all other places” in which the word occurs in the 
Greek Scriptures, whether of the Old Testament or of the 
New, its reference is to the “ mercy-seat,” or golden cover of 
the ark. This, however, is not true. For, not to refer to 
Amos ix. 1, (where the Septuagint translator had evidently 
read, by mistake, nz2 for 7he2), the term is used five times 
in Ezekiel (viz., xliii. 14, 17, 20) as the translation of the 
word which is rendered “settle” in our English Version, 
(viz., nyw~—a term for a ledge round a large altar). It is 


not the case, then, that the word has, in Biblical Greek, an 
U 
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absolute or exclusive or monopolizing reference to the cover 
of the ark of the covenant. 

And, on the whole, we are disposed to think that the 
interpretation, though venerable for its antiquity, and 
estimable for its evangelical relationships and aspirations, 
is too narrow, too artificial, and too bizarre to be legitimate. 
We doubt not, indeed, that the Apostle had in mind the 
Septuagintal translation of the word that designates the 
golden cover. We believe, too, that he would regard that 
cover as constituting an important item in the typical 
- institutions that had relation to Christ Jesus as a pro- 
pitiator. There is no good reason for supposing with Koppe, 
de Wette, Riickert, Fritzsche, Bleek, and others, that the 
Septuagintal translation for the golden cover arose from a 
misapprehension of the Hebrew noun on the part of the 
translator. It is evidently from the Pihel verb (723) that 
the Hebrew noun (m2) is derived: and that verb, in every 
instance in which it is used, has reference to covering that 
is connected with propitiation. The covering which it 
imports is either propitiatory or propitious. And doubtless 
the covering of the tables of the law in the ark of the 
covenant was, and was intended to be, in some way 
propitiatory ; for there are insuperable objections to that 
theory of the “Holy of holies” that makes it merely and 
absolutely a symbol of Heaven. it is a symbol of heaven 
as specially and propitiatorily prepared for sinners. The 
sum-total of the representations in the tabernacle and 
temple was assuredly either interpenetrated with, or en- 
veloped in, a propitiatory element. Doubtless, then, the 
cover of the ark was not intended to be simply a cover... It 
was intended to be a cover that covered propitiatorily. And 
hence its pihelic name in Hebrew. And hence the transla- 
tion of that name in Greek;—though the translation,— 
in consequence of the total absence of the fundamental 
idea of covering in the Greek class of expiatory words,—is 
an extremely imperfect reproduction and reflection of. the 
Hebrew original. The Greek translator, if using only a 
single term to render the single term of the original, was 
constrained, in consequence of the peculiarity of his lan- 
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guage, either to suppress the idea of covering (2rtSeua or 
mapa) while retaining the idea of propitiatory, (iAacrhpiov), 
or, vice versa, to suppress, as Josephus does (Ant. iii. 6. 5), 
the idea of propitiatory (iNaorfpiov) while retaining the 
idea of covering, (27fSeua or wépa). The Septuagintal 
translator chose, and chose wisely, the former alternative, 
inasmuch as it is the propitiatory idea that is emphatic in 
the original word. In Exod. xxv. 17 (16), and in xxxvii. 6, 
(ed Comp.), the two terms are combined,— propitiatory 
cover, (iAaorijpiov éwiSeua). In all other passages the 
fragmentary expression, “the propitiatory,—” (70 ikaerhprov), 
is employed. 

But while we would thus vindicate the Septuagintal 
translation ; and while, therefore, we would not lose sight 
of the idea that the antitype of the propitiatory cover is 
found in the work of Christ, which has, for the sake of 
sinful men, propitiatorily covered, and thus honoured and 
magnified, that law on which the throne of the universe 
is established; we would still regard that cover as being 
only a part of the typical entirety that represented the full 
propitiatory element of the work of our Saviour. The 
sin-offerings, too, were propitiatory. The shedding of their 
blood was emphatically propitiatory. The sprinkling of 
the shed blood was propitiatory. The incense, too, was 
propitiatory. The whole action of the High Priest in 
connection with the sin-offerings was propitiatory. In 
order to the fulness of propitiation the life of Christ and 
the death of Christ required to be combined. His righteous- 
ness was indispensable; and so were his sufferings. We 
do not regard it, therefore, as natural, to understand the 
word propitiatory, in the passage before us, as simply 
designating the propitiatory cover of the ark; and more 
especially as there is nothing in the surroundings of the 
word to recal the reference to the “ark,” or to indicate 
the relation of the symbolic cover to the ark’s contents. 
The interpretation is too narrow. 

It is to be borne in mind, moreover, that in Heb. ix. 5, 
and in all the passages of the Septuagint, except that first 
one (Exod. xxv. 17) in which the making of the propitiatory 
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covering is ordered, the expression is articulated, “the pro- 
pitiatory—,” (7d idaorfpiov). If the reference, in the 
passage before us, had been to the propitiatory covering, — 
we should have expected the definitive article. 

And not only so; for as Christ Jesus was not a real 
and literal covering, a real and literal “propitiatory lid,” 
we should have expected, if the Apostle were referring 
to that lid, that he would have used some such expression 
as Theodoret employs when he says that the Apostle 
teaches us that our Lord is “the true propitiatory,—” 
(SiddoKee Tolvuv 6 Selog am@dartoXog, We TO aAnOwov iAaorhpiov 
6 Acomdrng éott Xpiordc). 

And then, besides, it is not natural to represent Christ 
himself, in the entirety of his personality, as the propitiatory 
lid or cover of the ark of the covenant. For that pro- 
pitiatory lid or cover was the throne of the Shekinah. 
And it is no more natural to regard Christ, in the entirety 
of his personality, as the throne of the Godhead, or of the 
Father, than it would be, with Grotius, to regard the God- 
head or the Father as constituting the throne of the Son. 
(See on Heb.i. 8.) It is the propitiatory work of Christ, 
in one of its elements,—his active obedience to the law, as 
we presume, (his gehoorsaamheit,Vitringa)—which is the 
natural antitype of the propitiatory cover of the ark; and 
as it is on the ground of that work,—the actual active 
righteousness of Christ, as connected with his shed blood,— 
that God acts propitiously toward men, the work might be 
represented,—but certainly not Christ himself in his entire 
personality,—as the mercy-seat. It is no more necessary, 
and no more natural, to regard the propitiatory lid as 
representing Christ in his entire personality, than it would 
be to regard the propitiatory blood as also the type of the 
entire personality of our Saviour. The Apostle, however, 
in the passage before us, is speaking, not of the work of 
Christ as such, but of Christ himself:—“whom God _ set 
forth as propitiatory.” 

But, whatever may be thought of this reasoning, it is 
certain that Luther’s translation of our word, “Gnaden- 
stuhl,” and Tyndale’s kindred translation, “a seate of 
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mercy,” are altogether inappropriate. For neither in the 
Greek expression—whether viewed in its fragmentary 
or in its complete form, (7d fAaorhpiov or To iAaornpiov 
éwtSeua),—nor in the original Hebrew word, (mp3), is there 
the shadow of a shade of reference to “stool,” or “throne,” 
or “seat.” This is utterly fatal to the accuracy of the trans- 
lation. And besides, it is more than either “grace” or 
“mercy” that is referred to. It is propitiatoriness. God 
was gracious and merciful in sending Christ Jesus: but 
now that Christ Jesus has come, and lived, and suffered, 
and died, he is propitiated and therefore propitious, willing 
and ready to forgive, and to justify, and to glorify. 

In conclusion, as regards this interpretation, we would 
say, not indeed with Riickert, that the time is now almost 
come when it should be passed by in silent contempt, 
or only referred to as an exegetical curiosity, (diese 
Ansicht ist schon léngst mit so vielen und so haltbaren 
Grinden bestritten worden, dass es bald an der Zeit zu 
seyn scheint, sie mit Stillschweigen zu bedecken, oder 
héchstens als Ballast ihrer Sonderbarkeit wegen mat fort- 
zufiihren) ; but that it is certainly too narrow, too artificial, 
and too one-sided to satisfy the requirements of the 
Apostle’s exposition of his great evangelical theme. 


(4.) A large proportion of expositors suppose that the 
Apostle’s word means a propitiatory sacrifice. They would 
regard it,—at all events the majority of them,—as having 
been originally an elliptical expression, —an adjective, 
(having for its understood complement some such word as 
Sopa, isodv, teoetov); but they think that it ultimately 
settled itself, in conventional usage, into the independent 
status of a noun. (They compare it with such expressions 
as xaSdoovov, or, in the plural, kaSdgo.a, xaptoriovov or 
Xaplotiowa, owrhoa, émivixia, SiaParhova, TeAsoThpla, yeveOALa, 
evayyéAra, &e. &c.) Meyer alleges that Chrysostom took 
this view of the expression. The “golden-mouthed” father, 
at all events, according to him, regarded the Apostle’s word 
as exhibiting our Saviour in the light of the antitype of the 
Mosaic sacrifices, (den Antitypus der Thieropfer). But it is 
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more probable, as we have already indicated, that Chrysos- 
tom referred to the typical cover of the ark. His expression 
is quite indefinite, (kat iXaoriptov Ov avtd TovTO KaXéi, 
Sexvig Ore si 6 THTOG TOGabTHy Elyev ioxdy, TOAAW pwadXov 7 
GAfSea 7d abrd émidst(Serar,—and he calls him for this same 
reason ihacrno.ov, showing that if the type had such power, 
much more would the reality exhibit the same). Le Clerc 
advocates the interpretation. Bos assumes it, (Ellips. sub 
Stua). Turretin prefers it. Rollock long before assumed it. 
Elsner takes the same view. So does Heumann. So 
Kypke. Michaelis introduces it into his Translation, (zwm 
Verschnopfer). It is defended by Koppe, Flatt, Storr, 
(Opuse. i. 190—1), Klee, de Wette, Reiche, Stuart. Terrot 
renders the expression “an expiatory sacrifice.” Stolz gives 
a similar rendering, (zum sdéhnopfer). Kéollner decides for 
the same interpretation. So does Meyer. So does Fritzsche, 
who, in reference to the golden-cover interpretation, exclaims, 
“Valeat absurda explicatio!” Greve, in his Free Transla- 
tion, coincides with Stolz and Kéllner, (zoenoffer). Chalmers 
says that the word “ rather signifies the offering itself, than 
the place in which the blood of the offering was sprinkled.” 
Van Ess introduces the interpretation into his translation, 
(zum Sthnopfer). Krehl, Baumgarten-Crusius, Oltramare, 
Bisping, Maier, Turner, decide for the same view. So does 
Tischendorf, (De vi mortis Christi Satisfactoria, p. 17). 
Ewald introduces it into his translation, (zwm Siihnopfer). 
So does Schott, (tanquam sacrificium quod vim haberet 
expiandt). So does Conybeare, (to be a propitiatory sacrifice), 
Schleusner defends it in his Lexicon, though he draws 
somewhat on his imagination for authorities. Alford, as so 
frequently on Romans, echoes de Wette. Rilliet translates it 
“an expiatory victim,” (wne vietime expiatoire). Many 
other critics accord. 

It is undoubtedly, in substance at least, and so far as 
doctrinal exegesis is concerned, the correct interpretation of 
the Apostle’s expression. If Christ Jesus was “propitia- 
tory” at all, he was propitiatory as a sacrifice. His blood 
had propitiatory value. All the propitiatory acts of his 
theanthropic personality pointed to, and terminated in, 
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the shedding of his blood upon “the wooden altar,”—the 
surrender of his human life as the consummation of his 
atonement for our sins. ‘That such an idea was present 
to the Apostle’s mind when he dictated the word before us, 
is put beyond all reasonable question by the very next 
words, “through faith in his blood.” And yet there is no 
decisive evidence that the term in question was ever used 
substantively to signify a propitiatory victim or sacrifice. 
It may have been thus used. But there is no decisive 
evidence that it was. 

Many critics, indeed, and some of great name, speak in 
such a way as to convey the idea that there is abundance of 
evidence for this substantive use of the word. . Tholuck, for 
instance, speaks confidently; and that not only in his first, 
second, and third editions, saying that the word is found 
with this signification “in Josephus and Dio Chrysostom,” 
but in his fourth also, in which he began to sift as well as 
to gather. He there affirms, on the authority of Winzer 
and Fritzsche, that the word occurs “in the classics” with 
the signification of propitiatory offering. In his fifth 
edition he gives no authorities, either primary or secondary, 
but he speaks confidently of the word as currently and 
commonly used by the classics in the signification con- 
tended for. (iAasrnowov fiir Sithnopfer ast vim Classischen 
ein gangbarer Ausdruk.—Das bet Griechen so gewohnliche 
idaotyovov.) Meyer, again, in his first edition, also refers 
to Dio Chrysostom,— quoting as his authorities for the 
reference, Bos and Kypke. In his succeeding editions he 
drops all reference to secondary authorities, and gives the 
words of Dio himself, though not with perfect accuracy. 
He added, too, as other primary authorities for the accepta- 
tion of the word as a substantive, Nonnus, Dionys. 18, p. 
382; Josephus, de Mace. 17, 20; Hesychius; and the Scho- 
liast on Apoll. Rhod. 2, 487. Fritzsche had, in the mean- 
time, appealed to most of the same primary authorities,— 
quoting the passage from Dio Chrysost, almost as Meyer 
gives it, and exactly as it is given by Bos, and reproduced 
by Kypke. De Wette took the same view, as we have 
seen, He asserts that the word is a substantive, meaning 
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propitiatory offering; and he adds that this is demonstrable 
“from Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xi., p. 184, (see Kypke), and 
Hesychius.” Alford so far follows de Wette as to assert 
that the word is itself a substantive, needing no supple- 
mental substantive, such as sacrifice (Sima), to be tacitly 
supplied. And he then adds :—“we have this very word in 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. ii., p. 184, (cited by Stuart), where he 
says that the Greeks offered an idaornoiov 74 AOiva, & pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.” Turning to Alford’s authority, Moses 
Stuart, we find him asserting, like the other critics we 
have specified, that iXaorypiov, in “the common Greek 
idiom,” stood for idacrypiov Sua, propitiatory sacrifice or 
offering: and he then adds:—“So Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 
i. 184, iAaornovov ’Axator 7H “ASnva, the Greeks (made) a 
propitiatory offering to Minerva.” He still further adds :-— 
“So Josephus, ikasrnovov vipa, a propitiatory monument, 
Antiq. xvi. 7.1. So in 4 Mace. xvii. 22, iXaornolov Savarov 
avrov his propitiatory death. Symmachus in Gen. vi. 14, 
idee ihaorhpiov.” 

It is in this way that many of the modern critics,—and 
we might easily have added a troop of other names, such as 
Oltramare, Krehl, Maier, &c.—dispose of the word fXao- 
tnovov, and establish, to the satisfaction of their own minds, 
that it is a substantive, signifying a propitiatory sacrifice 
or offering. All of them, it will be noticed, make capital, 
either at first or at second hand, of Dio Chrysostom. Let 
us therefore begin with him. 

Bos referred to him,—leading the way. Kypke followed, 
and then Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Tholuck, Winzer, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, de Wette, Meyer, Stuart, Tischendorf, Alford, &c. 
Alford seems to trust to him as his mainstay, citing Stuart. 
He has correctly cited Stuart. But Stuart was unworthy 
of his confidence. For, in truth, he had never seen Dio 
Chrysostom ; and, merely guessing concerning the passage, 
he blundered in his notation of it; he blundered, too, in 
his translation ; and he blundered, in addition, in his inter- 
pretation of iNaornpiov as occurring in the passage, He 
borrowed the quotation, though without acknowledgement ; 
—apparently either from Kypke or from Koppe. In bor- 
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rowing it, he unhappily borrowed a mistake as to the 
notation of the Oration. Kypke acknowledges, — like 
Reiche, and like de Wette in his various editions, and like 
Meyer in his first edition,—that he borrowed the quotation. 
He borrowed it from Bos. But, by a mistake of his pen or of 
his printer, he numbered the Oration referred to as ii. instead 
of 11, or xi. Koppe somehow or other committed the same 
mistake. Hence, apparently, Stuart’s first blunder. Then, in 
the second place, he translates the quotation as if it were a 
historical remark of Dio in reference to some fact that had 
transpired—‘“the Greeks (made) a propitiatory offering to 
Minerva.” But Dio is not referring, in the passage, to any 
historical event that had occurred, or that was supposed to 
have occurred. He does not say that the Greeks made a 
propitiatory sacrifice to Minerva. He is merely recording 
a scheme or proposal of Ulysses. And, in the third place, 
there is not the shadow of a shade of reference to anything 
of the nature of a sacrifice or sacrificial victum. Dio re- 
presents a proposal supposed to be made by the wily 
Ulysses to the Trojans, when the Greeks were suing for 
peace. The Trojans were for insisting that the Greeks 
should make some atonement (éfknv riva tmooyetv) for 
having causelessly waged war. Ulysses denied that the 
war was causelessly waged. The Greeks were really insulted 
and provoked. But, added he, if some atonement should, 
in the circumstances, be really befitting, he himself would 
devise one. The Greeks, he was ready to pledge himself, 
would leave behind them a large and beautiful monu- 
mental offering to Minerva, (xaradetpev yao abrode avasnua 
kéAXorov Kal péytorov Th ASnvq), bearing the wnscription, 
idaorijpiov ’Axaot ry ASnva 7H TArdds, or thus,— 


IAASTHPION PROPITIATORY. 
AXAIOI THE GREEKS 
TH AOHNA TO THE ILIAN 

TH IAIAAI MINERVA. 


The terminology of the inscription is, as was common in 
such cases, abrupt and elliptical. But the meaning 1s 
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evident:—This monumental structure is propitiatory. The 
Greeks have erected it, and dedicate it, to the Guardian Goddess 
of Ilium, There is not, as will be at once perceived, any 
filament of reference to any victim or sacrificial offering. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that there is a reference 
to the famous wooden horse. And thus the mainstay of 
Stuart, Alford, Tholuck, de Wette, &c., &c., for interpreting 
iAaoryocov as in itself meaning propitiatory sacrifice, falls 
tothe ground. There is nothing, moreover, in the inscription 
to establish the idea that iXaornpiov is “itself a substantive.” 
The intended erection, or avasnua, which was to bear the 
inscription, was the concrete substantive,—the © concrete 
substance,—which was to be adjectively qualified, or defined, 
or explained, by the word propitiatory. 

Besides this passage in Dio Chrysostom, appeal is made, 
in support of the interpretation of the word which we are 
considering, to a passage in the reputed J osephus de Mac- 
cabeis, c. xvii,—the Tractate that is sometimes called the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees. Tholuck, as we have seen, 
couples, in his first, second, and third editions, a reference to 
Josephus with his reference to Dio Chrysostom. This is the 
passage intended. Rosenmiiller, Koppe, and Meyer quote 
it at length. Stuart adduces so much of it as he considered 
to be of service. The passage runs thus :—“ By the blood of 
these pious ones, kal rov iaornolou [rov] Savdrov adrév, 
divine Providence saved the previously afHlicted Israelites.” 
The clause which we have quoted in Greek is supposed to 
mean, and by the propitiatory sacrifice of their death. 
Krebs, in his Observations on the New Testament from 
Flavius Josephus, thus explains the passage. And it is, as 
thus explained, and thus only, that it can be regarded as 
lending some countenance to the notice that iXasrHotov is 
a substantive, meaning propitiatory sacrifice.  Krebs’s 
explanation of the clause, however, assumes the genuine- 
ness of the second article, which we have enclosed in 
brackets;—an unlikely assumption. The article, indeed, 
is found in Hudson’s edition, and Havercamp’s, and Din- 
dorf’s ; but it is omitted in Weidmann’s, 1691; and it is con- 
demned as spurious even by Reiche and Oltramare, although 
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by such a sentence of condemnation they deprive them- 
selves of one of their few authorities for their interpretation 
of idaornpiov, The genuineness of the article would cer- 
tainly require to be thoroughly established before we could 
accept the interpretation of the expression given by Krebs. 
It seems to be an outré stretch of imagination to represent 
the death of the worthies referred to as being a propitiatory 
victim or sacrifice. Even Mehring’s interpretation is in- 
tolerably violent, philologically, as the other is logically, 
—by the propitiatoriness of their death, (ro itaornoiov fir h 
iAaornplorne). It is certainly far more likely that the word 
was used as a simple adjective-—and by their propitiatory 
death. Moses Stuart, as we have seen, quotes the passage 
in support of his interpretation of iAaornjpiov. But, in 
quoting it, he seems to assume the spuriousness of the 
second article, for he omits it. And yet the wonder is, 
that, when the passage was thus shorn of its only possible 
applicability to the end in view,—the support of his opinion 
that iAaorjo.ov is used substantively, and means @ propitia- 
tory sacrifice,—he should yet adduce it as evidence. But 
not only does he adduce it, (though inaccurately ;—idao- 
tnotov Savarov avrov, instead of avroy), he translates it “ his 
propitiatory death; ”—not observing that in this, his own 
translation, he actually excluded altogether the substantival 
idea for which he contends, and for the establishment of 
which he lad quoted the passage.-—This second mainstay, 
then, of the interpretation we are considering, breaks 
down. 

A third mainstay is a note of the ancient scholiast on an 
expression in the 2nd Book of the Argonautics of Apollonius 
Rhodius, 1. 487, (Awgnia péEa ex’ adry | isoa). Moses Stuart 
does not refer to this scholium. But Reiche does, and 
Fritzsche, and Meyer, and Tischendorf; and Winzer before 
them. Oltramare, too, quotes it from Fritzsche. The 
scholiast uses the compound 2&Aaoryjpia to explain Appol- 
lonius’s Awpyia, and it is supposed that this is evidence that 
2EvAaorypiov, and, by consequence, iAasryoiov, are sub- 
stantives meaning a propitiatory victim or sacrifice. We 
feel surprised that the evidence should be deemed satisfactory, 
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or as indeed of any weight whatever. A simple inspection 
of Apollonius makes it evident that Awgria is an adjective. 
The old man counselled Paraebius to make atonement for 
the injury his father had done to the nymph. He exhorted 
him to rear an altar to her, and to offer on it propitiatory 
sacrifices, (Awpnia pear éx’ adry ieod). Awdria is thus a 
mere adjective qualifying ised, sacrifices, and hence when 
the scholiast explains the phrase as a whole, and the word 
Awdyia in particular, (Awgpnia péEa—é¢’ oi¢ Awdnos Kar 
mavosTat 1) THe Niugne doyn' rovréott Kataravorixa TiS 
doyne.. Awdnia, éiAaornpia, & oc Awgnos Kat Tabosrat 
kaxovpevoc), there is no reason to suppose that he ignored 
the word izpd, as qualified by the adjective Awgyia, though 
he does not expressly quote it. We have nothing here to 
do with the twofold explanation given of the adjective. 
The first—xararavorixd rije oeyvic¢—is manifestly the only 
legitimate interpretation of the import of the word—This 
third mainstay, then, of the notion that iXaoryo.ov is a 
noun signifying a propitiatory sacrifice has also broken down. 

Our authorities are like to vanish from our hands the 
moment that we touch them. But Fritzsche has one more. 
And Meyer reproduces it; and Tischendorf. Oltramare, too, 
cites it, but not, like Meyer, as if at first hand. It is one of 
the cluster of authorities on which Tholuck rests in his 
fourth and fifth editions, reposing in the trustworthiness of 
Fritzsche. Wordsworth, too, has had regard ‘to it. He 
accepts the interpretation of {Xaorjpov “which renders it a 
sin-offering or propitiatory victim; and he says in support 
of his choice,—* See the authorities in F ritz. p. 198, and in 
Meyer, de Wette, and Alf.” Such is his array. But Alford’s 
one authority, as we have seen, was Dio Chrysostom as 
quoted by Stuart. J¢ has vanished. De Wette’s main 
authority was the same Dio, But he has, in addition, a 
little subsidiary authority, which we shall consider forthwith. 
Meyer rests on five authorities—Dio; Josephus de Macc.; 
Apollonius; the passage we are about to cite; and de 
Wette’s small subsidiary addendum. Fritzsche overlooks 
this small subsidiary addendum; and thus his only remain- 
ing support is the passage we are about to consider. It is 
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from the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, Lib. xii. p. 382, v. 9— 
iAaorhora Teopyovc. But it was too bad in Fritzsche to 
stick down, at perfect random, such a quotation, as having 
a bearing on the subject in hand, thus leading, they knew 
not well whither, Meyer, Tholuck, Oltramare, Wordsworth, 
&e. The expression as given by Fritzsche is a mere con- 
jectural reading, proposed by Falkenburg, and approved of 
by Moser, in lieu of an unintelligible expression in the text. 
Cunaeus gives another conjectural reading,—isoa pebuara 
Topyovc, and he had as good a right to his conjecture as 
Falkenburg had to his. The expression in Nonnus (xiii. 
517) is, ixaornora Topyovc. “I know not what it means,” 
says Graefe, (quae sint ixaorhpia T'opyov¢ plane ignoro). 
But to suppose that Nonnus’s expression could be the pro- 
pitiatory victims or sacrifices of the Gorgon is utterly incon- 
gruous. The author is describing certain localities occupied 
by the Phrygians; and after specifying Budias, Temenias, 
Dresia, Obrimus, and the land of Doias, he adds the auri- 
ferous Celaenae, cat ixaornora Topyovce. Whatever be his 
meaning, it may certainly be taken for granted that the 
Phrygians did not inhabit the propitiatory sacrifices of the 
Gorgon. Thus this authority, too, breaks down. 

De Wette, as we have observed, has a small subsidiary 
reference in support of his interpretation of tAacrypiov. He 
says that the substantival import of the word, as meaning a 
propitiatory sacrifice, is demonstrable “from Dio Chrysostom 
and Hesychius.” Meyer, too, appeals to Hesychius. So did 
Koppe before them both. But the appeal is entirely futile. 
Hesychius’s explanation of iAaorip.ov is KaSdpotov, Svotac- 
rypov. With the latter word we have at present nothing to 
do. It is puzzling enough. But as to the former, it assuredly 
cannot determine anything in the present controversy; for 
kaSdéporov is not only an adjective in its essential nature, it 
is used in good Greek adjectively as well as substantively, 
and more frequently adjectively. Alberti supposes that 
Hesychius is explaining the meaning of iNaorjo.ov in its 
common Septuagintal application, as a designation of the 
golden covering of the ark.. Be this as it may, it is 
obvious, at all events, that the lexicographer’s explanation is 
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no proof at all of the substantival import of idaoryovov. 
And yet, in consequence of this word caSéoo.ov, Hesychius 
is actually set down by Heumann as holding, along with 
“Grotius, Hammond, Clericus, Elsner, Beausobre, Bos, 
Turretin,” &¢., that the Apostle meant by iAaorio.ov, propi- 
tratory sacrifice. And in Tholuck’s first three editions a 
corresponding but somewhat more accurate string of 
authorities is thus given—“Hesych., Grotius, Clericus, 
Kypke, Elsner, Heumann, &c.” 

Strangely enough, Moses Stuart has adduced, in support 
of his view, another passage still,—a passage from the genuine 
Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7,1, iNaorHovov via, a propitiatory 
monument. ‘The expression is a real one. Stuart’s trans- 
lation is a correct one. The reference of the historian is to 
Herod, who had got a fright when sacrilegiously attempting 
to pillage the tomb of David. In consequence of the check 
which he had thus received, he erected, says Josephus, in 
white marble, at the mouth of the sepulchre, a propitiatory 
monument of his fright, (rob Séove idaorypiov priya), that 
is, @ monument of his fright, which was intended to be of 
atoning value. The passage is an interesting and important 
one. But how it could ever have occurred to Stuart to 
adduce it to prove that iAaorijpiov is used substantively, as 
signifying a propitiatory sacrifice, is beyond our power of 
imagination to conceive. 

In his later editions Stuart adds to his list of testimonies 
an expression from Symmachus’s version of Gen. vi. 14 
Winzer had adduced the expression in 1829. It is also 
referred to by Reiche. That phrase in the Hebrew which 
is rendered in our version thou shalt pitch with pitch, is, it 
seems, rendered by Symmachus {Adoee iNaornply. It is, 
however, a rendering so outré that nothing can be made of 
it, at least for the determination of the import of idaorhpov 
in Rom. iii. 25. 

Le Clere, it would appear, was running in the right 
tract when he said that he had not met, in his readings, 
with any instance of the substantival use of iXaornowov, 
in the sense which he attached to it in the passage before. 
us. ‘The only authority that he could think of, that had 
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any relevancy, was the interpretation which is given to the 
word in the Old Onomasticon, namely propitiabile. He 
refers to the ancient Glossary published by Labbeus; 
and he supposed that propitiabile is to be understood 
actively,—able to propitiate. But this is nothing to the 
point. It affords no evidence whatsoever that idaornorov 
means a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The result of our investigation is, that there is no 
passage yet adduced in which our word, iAaornprov, is used 
as a substantive signifying a propitiatory sacrifice. This 
is all the more remarkable, as there is no lack of similar 
adjectives which are used substantively in the manner 
referred to ;—no lack, at all events, of such words in the 
plural number. (See xaSdooa, émivixia, evayyédia, &e.) 
The phraseological relations, moreover, of iAaoryprov are so 
very intimately connected with what has reference to 
atonement or expiation, that one would have expected 
abundant instances in the classics of its specific substan- 
tival employment, if it had really been made use of to 
designate a propitiatory sacrifice. 


In these circumstances it would, we apprehend, be 
unwise to insist that the term should be translated, sub- 
stantively, a propitiatory sacrifice. The idea, indeed, that 
underlies this translation, and that constitutes the whole 
pith and marrow of the doctrine that is infolded in it, was, 
as we have already indicated, undoubtedly present to the 
Apostle’s mind. But it would appear that he inwrapped 
the idea in the folds of a term that is ampler in its 
reference than the proposed translation. He inwrapped it 
in the ample folds of an adjective, retaining its primary 
adjectival import and force :—“whom he set forth propi- 
tiatory,” that is, “whom he set forth as propitiatory ;”—as 
propitiatory, namely, in the special and distinctive relations 
of his glorious theanthropic personality. That the word 
might thus be used adjectivally is beyond a doubt. The 
passage quoted from the reputed Josephus is evidence. 
The passage quoted from the real Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7. 1, is 
incontestable evidence. The Septuagintal passage, Exod. 
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xxv. 17, in which the expression propitiatory cover (idao- 
Thowov ériSeua) occurs, is also incontestable evidence. So is 
the passage which Hage quotes in Stephens’s Thesawrus from 
Nicephorus, (xétoa¢ ixernolove, ci BobAet 82 iAaarnplove,ékrelvag 
Sep.—Vita Symeon. Stylit. in Actt. SS. Maii t. 5, p. 335, 
17). There can thus be no doubt of the actual conventional 
usage of the word as employed adjectively. And its simple 
adjectival force in the passage before us is really all that 
can be desired. It is, in substance, approved of by Winzer, 
Matthias, and Mehring. It comprehends, and harmonizes, 
indeed, all that is aimed at in all the other interpretations ; 
but it embraces them in the ampler folds of that indefinite 
applicability that is characteristic of its own peculiar 
adjectival import. If Christ Jesus be set forth as pro- 
pitiatory, then it must be true that he was set forth as a 
propitiator, and set forth as a propitiation, and set forth as 
a propitiatory sacrifice, and set forth, too, as the antitypical 
fulfilment of all the symbols of propitiation that were 
divinely instituted under preceding dispensations. It was 
Christ himself, in his theanthropic personality, that was 
thus propitiatory. He was, in his intermingled satisfactio 
and satispassio, the meritorious cause of God’s relation of 
propitiousness to the human family. It is in consideration 
of his propitiation that God, as the Moral Governor of 
the universe, is willing and is ready to forgive and to justify 
all such of the “ungodly” as will be induced to take up, 
by means of faith in the propitiator, that one mental 
position that will insure their voluntary reception of such 
divine influences as are needed to renew the heart and 
assimilate the character to the archetypal character of God. 
The work of Christ Jesus, as propitiator, was that “ran- 
som,” (that Adtpoy or avriiurpov), which he paid “for 
many,” “for all,”’—for the multitudinous all,—and on the 
ground of which there is that “redemption” which is 
spoken of at the conclusion of the preceding verse. It 
is a “ransom,”’—a “price,’—something precious and to be 
prized. Itis prized by God. It is of unspeakable value 
in the estimation of God. And in consideration of its 
incalculable value in moral government, as a thing that 
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is sO precious as to be more than an equivalent for the 
demands of strict justice in relation to transgressors of law, 
God,—even while realizing all the claims that lie upon him 
as the Great Moral Governor of the universe,—is willing 
to forgive the guiltiest of the guilty, and to render them 
heirs of everlasting life. But the word propitiation,—as 
comprehended in the word propitiatory,—is more expansive 
in its import than the words ransom and price; and it 
is better fitted, therefore, to bring into view some of the 
wide governmental principles that are involved in the 
unique phenomenon of the terrestrial life and violent death 
of Him who was both God and man——“God manifest in 
flesh.” Propitiation assumes, indeed, that the Great Moral 
Governor,—considered personally, and as distinct from his 
abstract Moral Government,—has been displeased. It 
assumes that he has been greatly offended. And greatly 
offended God has really been ;—offended at rebellion and 
with rebels. His infinite heart has been stirred. His 
infinite conscience has been aroused. His holy indignation 
has sprung up and gone forth. But other feelings and other 
principles were at work all the time, and thence arose the 
idea and the scheme of propitiation. In the accepted 
propitiation the divine anger has been so turned away 
that God is now willing, and ready, and eager to forgive 
the guiltiest of the guilty, treating them for eternity as if 
they had never sinned. He is willing, ready, and eager, in 
consideration of the propitiation, to render them who had 
madly made themselves liable to everlasting death ‘the 
heirs of everlasting life. The propitiatory work of Christ 
is thus that great unique fact in the divine moral govern- 
ment, in consideration of which God, as the Great Moral 
Governor, is willing and ready to forgive. Such is its 
essential nature. But let it ever be borne in mind that it 
was in virtue of a self-originated desire in the divine heart, 
—a desire to be willing to forgive-——that God Himself 
devised the scheme of propitiation. 


§ 5. through faith im his blood, (8a rictewg ev TH avTov 


aiuart). The clausule, “through faith,” (dia wicrewe), is 
ne 
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omitted in the Alexandrian Manuscript (A). And it is not 
made use of by Chrysostom in his exposition. It is omitted 
also from his text in Matthaei’s codices. Mill says that he 
does not doubt that it has stealthily crept in from the 22nd 
verse, or from other passages of the epistle, (llud da rlorewe 
irrepsisse haud dubito ea v. 22, aliisve locis hujus epistolae. 
—Prol. § 691). Locke thinks that the omission is “con- 
formable to the sense of the Apostle.” Matthaei, too, could 
suppose that the clausule had been imported for the sake 
of explication: but he would not modify the text in the 
face of such overwhelming manuscriptural authority, (Sunt 
haec ita comparata, ut facile quis eredat, explicandi caussa 
illata esse. Sed contra tot Codd. nihil tentandum videtur). 
He is right in the conclusion to which he comes. For 
assuredly there is no legitimate ground, either internal or 
external, for suspecting the genuineness of the clause. 
Whitby had good reason for objecting to the soundness of 
Mill’s judgement in this instance, (yudicium hie parvi facto. 
—Examen. p. 57). Nevertheless Belsham considered himself 
justified in striking out the clause, and saying nothing 
about it. The copy of the epistle which Ambrosiaster 
must have had before him would seem to have been here 
imperfect. The preposition is omitted, though the word 
“faith” is retained, (quem proposuit Deus propitiatorem 
jider), This corruption of the integrity of the clausule on 
the one hand, and its omission on the other, may be 
sufficiently accounted for on the ground either of accident, 
or of intentional attempt to relieve the text from a supposed 
confusion of ideas or perplexity of structure. In reality, 
however, there is neither confusion nor perplexity. 

Another remark about the text. In the Stephano- 
Elzevirian text the article is inserted between the preposi- 
tion through and the word faith, (dia tie atotewe). And 
this reading is supported by B E K L, and the great majority 
of cursive mss. It is also found in the texts of Theodoret 
and (Ecumenius. But the article is wanting inS CDF G, 
31, 80, &, and is omitted by Eusebius, Basil, Cyril, Dam- 
ascene, and Theophylact, and, what is of special moment, it 
is omitted by Origen in the three passages of his extant 
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Greek writings in which the passage is quoted. (See Com. 
on Matt., Tom. xii. 21; on John, Tom. i. 23, 38.) Griesbach 
suspected that it was spurious; and it has been omitted 
from the text by both Lachmann and Tischendorf. Alford, 
too, omits it. On the whole, the evidence is in favour 
of its omission: although this is one of the cases in which 
there is almost an equipoise of authorities, And, happily, 
it is one of the cases in which it is not of the slightest 
exegetical or doctrinal moment whether of the two readings 
be assumed. If the article be omitted, faith is spoken 
of indefinitely, and its specific reference as Christian faith 
is to be determined from what follows, or from the nature 
of the case. If, again, the article be inserted, the finger of 
the Apostle is, as it were, directly pointed to the Christian 
faith, of which he had already spoken, (ver. 22; chap. 1. 16, 
17), and with which, as was well known, he had specially 
to do as an Apostle of Christ Jesus. It was evidently a 
matter that lay almost indifferently at the option of the 
inspired writer,—to employ either the more or the less 
definitive mode of reference. And in other cases he some- 
times——and without any ascertainable doctrinal significance, 
—adopts the one mode of reference, and sometimes the 
other. See ver. 30. In English, our idiom will not permit 
us to make any difference in our translation, whether the 
article be present or absent in the original. 

We accept, then, the clausule—“ through faith ;” and we 
accept it in its more indefinite reference. But how is it 
to be connected with what goes before? Baumgarten, 
D. G. Herzog, and Reiche suppose that the preceding part 
of the verse is parenthetical, and that the clausule is there- 
fore to be added, as in a row, to the clausules of the 24th 
verse, being, equally with them, dependent on the participle 
“justified :”—“ being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus —through faith.” 
But this method of construction is inadmissible, inasmuch 
as the second half of the 25th verse, “for the manifestation 
of his righteousness, &c.,” is obviously dependent on the 
expression, “whom he set forth as propitiatory;” which 
expression, therefore, cannot be parenthetical, Philippi 
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connects the clausule with the verb set forth :—“ whom he 
set publicly forth—through faith :”—an unlikely inter- 
linking, though he explains himself as meaning that the 
forth-setting is “realized subjectively through — faith,” 
(realisirt subjectiver Seits durch den Glauben). The 
explanation is good; but the forth-setting itself was cer- 
tainly altogether independent of human faith. It was a 
divine act which historically transpired more than eighteen 
hundred years ago. It was nothing but an act,—an act, in 
a double sense, transient. And in no legitimate sense or 
reference was it conditioned on the intermediacy of the 
sinner’s faith. 

There can be no doubt that the great body of expositors 
are right in attaching the clausule in question to the word 
propitiatory, (iAaornptov). In attachong it, we say. For 
there is rather an adherence of notions than an intimate 
inter-knitting of ideas. The Apostle means that the pro- 
pitiatoriness of Christ is, so far as its blissful results are 
concerned, realized by the sinner through faith. The Pro- 
pitiation enters as a power within the precincts of the 
sinner’s personality, so as to result in redemption or pardon, 
and justification, and eternal life, only when it is appre- 
hended by faith. It is thus the case that Christ Jesus, as 
propitiatory, is available to sinners— through faith, and 
only through faith. The Apostle’s idea might be exhibited 
thus :—“ whom God set publicly forth as propitiatory,— 
available as such,—realizable,—through faith,’ or, as Day 
represents it, “to be enjoyed and made ours through faith.” 
The attachment of clauses is, both phraseologically and 
doctrinally, akin to the expression in ver. 22—“God’s righ- 
teousness through faith of Jesus Christ.” God’s evangelical 
righteousness is evangelical righteousness whether believed 
in or not. It is also evangelical righteousness for sinners, 
and free to them all, whether they have faith in it or not. 
But it is not “on them,” unless they apprehend it by faith. 
They are not justified on the ground of it, until they 
believe. So the propitiation of Christ is a propitiation, 
whether believed in or not. But it issues not in that actual 
pardon of the sinner which, so far as its relation to man is 
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concerned, is its normal aim and end, until it be appre- 
hended by faith, (faith as the causa apprehendens of the 
propitiation,—the deyavov avriAnmrixdyv). The propitiation 
may be regarded as characterized by polarity’ of aim. At 
one of its poles,—the pole which points in the direction of 
the divine readiness to forgive,—it is unconditionally fixed. 
At its other pole,—the pole which points in the direction of 
the actual eventuation of forgiveness,—it is unfixed, until the 
sinner’s receptivity for ulterior and purificatory influences is 
secured by the act of faith. 

The Apostle adds to the expression through faith, the 
words in his blood, (tv r@ abrov aiuare). The words are 
regarded by not a few critics as forming a distinct co- 
ordinate clausule, which is to be directly attached either to 
the word propitiatory or to the verb set forth. Baum- 
garten, indeed, and Reiche, think that it is to be connected 
with the participle justified in the preceding verse. Apart 
from this extreme view, however, Wetstein says, “these 
words are to be separated by a comma, both from those 
which succeed and from those which precede,” (Haec verba 
commate distinguenda sunt a sequentibus et praeceden- 
tibus). Crell and Schlichting take the same view. Lim- 
borch prefers it. Jowett decides for it. Long before them 
Erasmus seems to have taken the same view. He trans- 
lates the expression absolutely—*his blood intervening,” 
(interveniente ipsius sanguine). Vorstius adopts the ren- 
dering. In Cranmer’s Bible there is a comma after “ thorow 
faith,’ and then the clausule before us is translated “by 
~ the meanes of. hys bloude.” In Nosselt’s edition of Theo- 
doret, and in the Oxford edition of 1852, a comma is 
inserted, in the text,after the word faith. Conybeare, in 
his translation, makes a considerable transposition, connect- 
ing the words in question with ‘the verb seé forth :—< Him 
hath God set forth, in his blood, to be a propitiatory sac- 
rifice by means of faith.” Mehring makes a similar trans- 
position ; only he connects the words with the adjective 
propitiatory, (welchen Gott dargegeben hat als die Kraft, 
durch den Glauben zu verséhnen, in seinem Blute habend). 
With Mehring agree Schrader, Gléckler, K6llner, Matthias, 
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Vaughan, &.. With Conybeare agrees Meyer. And of 
substantially the same opinion are Vitringa, de Wette, 
Alford, and the Five Clergymen, who connect the words 
in his blood with the whole expression whom God set forth 
as propitiatory. In the existing Latin translation of - 
Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus the two clausules are 
transposed,—“ whom God hath set a propitiator in his 
blood through faith,” (quem posuit Deus propitiatorem in 
sanguine ipsius per fidem. Hom. ix., p. 351, Tom. ix. ed. 
Lom.) Beza is said by de Wette to approve of the separa- 
tion of the two expressions. He is, on the other hand, 
adduced by Meyer as approving of the interblending of the 
two. The truth is that he wavered somewhat between the 
two interpretations; but certainly he never decided for the — 
interblending of the expressions. In his first edition he 
spoke decisively in favour of keeping them apart,—connect- 
ing the ‘second of the expressions with propitiatory, not 
with faith. (Haec refero ad idaorhpiov, potius quam ad 
mpoévero vel ad wiorewe.) In his second edition he began to 
hesitate. In his third his hesitation continued. Never- 
theless, in both of these editions, he interposes a comma 
after faith. In his fourth edition he continued in his state 
of hesitation, but he removed the comma. In his fifth and 
last edition he still omitted the comma, but continued un- 
decided, though on the whole he tended somewhat strongly 
in the direction of his early determination, (for he says, for 
the first time, in this edition, that if we should connect in 
his blood with faith, we should render the former expression 
in Latin, in sanguinem; whereas he gives it in all his 
editions, in sanguine, with the exception of the first, in 
which he paraphrastically renders it fuso sanguine suo). 
Some critics, such as Day, Wolf, &c., attempt to hook the 
expression 77 his blood by two distinct links, both to the 
proximate expression through faith, and to the more remote 
propttiatory. It is a clumsy coalition of ideas, and compro- 
mise of interpretations. Benecke and van Hengel separate 
the two expressions, but they regard them both as termin- 
ating in their reference on. him who was propitiatory. He 
was propitiatory by means of his faithfulness: He was 
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propitiatory by means of his blood. It is an interpretation 
that squeezes the Apostle’s phraseology as in an iron vice. 

There is really no necessity for having recourse to any 
hyperbaton or strain. There is no good reason why we 
should hesitate, even for a moment, to regard the words im 
his blood as pointing out the object on which the faith speci- 
fied in the preceding expression terminates, and in which 
it reposes:—through faith in his blood. It is true, indeed, 
that the same expression does not elsewhere occur. But 
if we are never to accept an expression unless it be a repe- 
tition, we shall never get at all to a beginning of expressions. 
It is also true that Heumann, Koppe, Flatt, aud others are 
guilty of critical licentiousness when they say that the 
. Apostle, in exhibiting the object of faith, uses the preposi- 
tion in (2v) for wnto (sic). They have no right to allege 
_ such a commutation of prepositions;—although it is the case 
that, when the act of believing in relation to Christ is 
mentioned in the New Testament, it is connected with its 
object, generally, by means of the preposition wnto (¢i¢):— 
for the act: of believing is represented as something going 
out toward Christ, and reaching to him. But when it 
reaches to him, it does not flit from him. It rests. It 
reposes on and in him. And hence the use, in the expres- ° 
sion before us, of the preposition im. It occurs again in 
Eph. i. 15,—‘“faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 2 Coleeigy dis 
1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim. ili. 15. Comp. Mark i. 15, (moredere 
év rm evayyeAly). It is likewise true that if the article 
before the word faith in the Stephano-Elzevirian text be 
genuine, we might have had a repetition of it before the 
expression in his blood, (6a rig mlotewe Tig ev TH avrou 
aipare). Comp. ver. 24, (cia tig amoduTpwoEwWS Ti¢ év TH 
Xpist@ “Inoov). We might have had this repetition :— 
the faith which is in his blood. But we might not; for 
the whole expression, instead of being regarded by the 
Apostle as two-plied, might have been viewed as a unit :— 
the faith in his blood, i. e., the thong, which is faith-in-his- 
blood. Comp. Col. i. 4, (deobtcavrec tiv alot. buov ev 
Xp.or@ “Incod); Eph. i. 15; &c. (And cont. Winer Gram. 
iii, 20. 2: and Fritzsche, in loc.) 
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De Wette and Alford say that it is necessary to disconnect 
the expression in his blood from the expression through 
faith, and to connect it with the preceding expression, 
whom he set forth as propitiatory, inasmuch as the suc- 
ceeding expression, for demonstration of his righteous- 
ness (sic EvdaEw rig Sixatcoobvne abrov) “directly refers to 
it,” and hinges on it. De Wette refers to Meyer in confir- 
mation of this idea. But the reference, in this case, is of no 
moment. For Meyer’s notion on the subject is not the 
result of his hermeneutics or philology, but the outworking 
of his theological theory. It is in short a mere opinion, 
unsubstantiated by any real evidence, philological, hermen- 
eutical, philosophical, theological, or Scriptural. \ 

Pelagius, Luther, and Calvin are obviously right in 
regarding the words in question, viz, in his blood, as 
designating the object of the faith which issues in justifica- 
tion. Every other construction is violent. Seb. Schmidt 
and Cocceius look at the words in the same light: and so, 
among more modern critics, do Winzer, Riickert, Olshausen, 
Tholuck, Tischendorf, Oltramare, Maier, &e. “ Faith,” as 
John Brown of Wamphray says, “looks for acceptance to 
nothing in itself, but goes quite out of a man’s self, and 
rests upon the merits and death of Christ as only satis- 
factory to justice, and through which it expects to be 
accepted of God :—therefore it is faith in his blood.” It 
is not, indeed, to be supposed that justifying faith fixes 
upon the blood of the Propitiator, simply because of the 
vital peculiarity or the peculiar vitality of blood, when 
viewed physiologically, as an element of the organization of 
the human body. There is a substrate of this implied in 
justifying faith. But it is not to the blood of Jesus, as 
merely running in his human veins, that faith has respect. 
It is to his blood as sacrificially shed. It is, in other words, 
to the surrender of his human life as the culmination of his 
terrestrial obedience, that faith refers. It is thus to his 
“obedience until death,’—his obedience subliming itself in 
death, or, reversely, to his “death” as instinct with the 
sublime moral element’ of “obedience,’—that justifying 
faith has respect. Faith looks to our Lord’s glorious 
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“passive righteousness,” as animated with his perfect 
“active righteousness,’ which perfect active righteousness 
alone could sublime the passive righteousness into an atone- 
ment unspeakably meritorious. The sum-total of the 
ingredients of Christ’s “ passive righteousness,” as animated 
and sublimed by his “active righteousness,” was super- 
erogatory. Christ was a supererogatory or superinduced 
member of the human race. His active and passive righ- 
teousness, in our human nature, was not for himself. It was 
for us. It was substitutionary. “He was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for owr iniquities; the 
chastisement of owr peace was upon him; that with his 
stripes we might be healed.” (Isai. li. 5.) He was made 
“a curse for us.” (Gal. iii, 13.) The surrender of his 
life was the consummation of his propitiatory sacrifice. 
And hence it is that he is available in so far as he was 
propitiatory,—available to us for redemption, for pardon, for 
justification,—* through faith in his blood.” 

Though the same expression does not elsewhere occur, 
yet the New Testament is strewn with expressions which 
indicate that justifying faith must have either explicit or 
implicit reference to Christ/s sacrificial oblation of his life. 
The glorified sing, “Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” (Rev. v. 9.) The believing on earth say, “Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, &c., be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.” (Rev. i. 5.) They believe that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth them from all sin.” (1 John i. 
7.) They are “elect unto the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Pet. i 2.) Christ, as “an high priest,” 
has “entered in once into the holy place, by his own blood, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” (Heb. ix. 11, 
12.) “We have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins.” (Eph. i. 7.) Of the cup that was given to the 
disciples after supper, our Lord himself said, “This cup . 
the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” 
(Luke xxii. 20.) 

It is only farther to be noticed’ that in the expression 
faith in his blood, the position of the pronoun his, (avrov), 
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as having precedence, in the Greek, of the word blood, 
intimates that it is to be betoned :—*through faith in his 
blood.” The expression thus doubles back upon the word 
propitiatory that goes before, and represents faith as scent- 
ing out the distinctive element in Christ’s relation to us, 
so far as he was propitiatory. It is the sacrificial element. 
He says “his blood,” says Musculus, “to exclude the blood 
of beasts,” (addit ipsius, ut oblatorum pecudum sanguinem 
rejiciat). 


§ 6. for demonstration of his righteousness, (sie tvSakw 
Tie SiKalocbyne avrov). This clause is omitted in the 
Peshito. And Gilbert Wakefield has dropped it out. Vi- 
tringa, too, in his exposition of the verse, ignores it; as does 
also Calvin :—though neither of them disputed or doubted 
the canonicity of the remark. There can be no doubt that 
it was part and parcel of the original text. The symmetry 
of the sentence conspires with the overwhelming mass of 
external authorities to establish its authenticity. 

The word demonstration (&v8akw) shows that the Apostle 
was contemplating God in the relationship which he sus- 
tains to the great moral public. In that relationship God 
is Himself a public Personage. He stands at the head of 
a vast community of Intelligences. He is a Magistrate : 
« Moral Governor: King of men and angels. He is a 
Law-giver; and a Sovereign Administrator of the laws 
which he has enacted. As such, his conduct is not only 
an object of cognizance: it is also possible for it to become 
an object of deliberative scrutiny. And, as the moral state 
of the subjects of his realm cannot but be affected by the 
estimate which they form of his public procedure, it is 
natural to suppose that, as becometh an infinitely wise and 
benevolent Ruler, he should be desirous to point out, for 
public observation and consideration, the righteous prin- 
ciples by which he is regulated. Hence the EvosEic, or 
demonstration, or forth-showing, here specified. It is, as 
Andrew Melville remarks, a pointing out, as with the Jinger, 
(non secus ac si quis digitum intendat, hoc enim est &i¢ 
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When the Apostle says “for demonstration,” the preposi- 
tion (sic) evidently indicates the divine intention or aim. 
The entire expression is therefore but another phase of the 
expression that is employed in Eph. ii. 7—“that he might 
show,” (iva évostEnrat). 

As it is intention or aim that is indicated, it is manifest 
that it must be some action that is referred to: for aims 
‘are relative only to acts. They are the ends contemplated 
in acts.” And hence there can be no doubt that the clause 
for demonstration of his righteousness links on to the verb 
publicly set forth (mpoéSero) at the beginning of the verse. 
It is not to that verb, however, nakedly and abstractly 
considered ; for the verb does not stand naked or abstract 
in the Apostle’s phraseology. The act of God was not a 
naked and abstract act. It could not be. It had an object; 
and an object that was complex or multiform in its rela- 
tions. “God publicly set forth Christ as propitiatory,” and, 
as such, “available through faith in his blood.” It was this 
public forth-setting of Christ,—the forth-setting of him as 
propitiatory,—available, as such, through faith in his blood, 
—which was intended to be for demonstration of his righ- 
teousness. 

There has been much diversity of opinion among inter- 
preters régarding the righteousness which was intentionally 
pointed out by the public forth-setting of Christ as propi- 
tiatory. Some have supposed that the word means the divine 
goodness or benignity or mercy. This was the opinion of 
Abelard, (ad ostensionem suae justitiae, id est, charitatrs) ; 
of Grotius too, (malim hic de bonitate interpretari) ; of 
Cameron too, who holds, indeed, that the word, when 
applied to God, has always this meaning, (justitiae vocabu- 
lum in Script. semper notat Dei comitatem, misericordiam, 
salutem, et redemptionem, nunquam vero adhibetur ad id 
siynificandum quod vulgo justitiam dicumus). Of the same 
opinion were Brentius, Limborch, Hammond, Wetstein (in 
the upshot), Semler, Koppe, Mace; Rosenmiiller too, and 
Wakefield, Morus, Jaspis, and Reiche; Heberden also, and 
Geissler, Whitwell, &c. But it is not the case that the word 
righteousness (SKxaocbvn) means goodness or benignity ; 
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although it is doubtless the case that it is oftentimes a 
right and righteous thing to be kind, good, or benignant, and 
hence it sometimes happens that the same act is capable of 
being represented either under the aspect of righteousness 
or under the aspect of kindness. It is because this is the 
case that the Greek word for righteousness (Stkaoobvn) 1s 
sometimes employed in the Septuagint to translate a 
Hebrew word (797) which means kindness, lovingkindness, 
or mercy, (see Gen. xix. 19; xx. 18; xxi, 23; xxiv. 27; 
xxxil, 10; Exod.) xv 13> xxxiy.«7 ;> Provy..mx, 28 siieae 
lxiii. 7); and, correspondingly, the Hebrew word for righ- 
teousness (npix) is sometimes translated by a Greek term 
(2Aenuootyn) which signifies mercifulness, or goodness, or 
alms, (see Deut. vi. 25; xxiv. 18; Ps, xxiii. 5; xxxii, 5; 
eit Gs Isai. i: 27; mxvinis 17 liz 163 Dan eax. 6) ee 
Matt. vi. 1 the word alms (2Xenuoodvnv) occurs in the 
received text, and in many of the Uncial manuscripts, 
inclusive of 8; but, instead of alms, it is righteousness 
ducatocbynv) that is the reading of BD, supported by the 
Vulgate, approved of by Griesbach, and accepted into the 
text by Lachmann and Tischendorf. The diversity of 
reading arises from the fact that it was possible to view 
the thing spoken of under two aspects. It might be 
viewed as mercifulmess ; and it might be viewed as righ- 
teousness. But still the word righteowsness no more means - 
mercifulness than the word mercifulness means righ- 
teousness. We cannot, then, accept the translation and 
interpretation of Grotius and his confréres in the passage 
before us. 

Other critics have supposed that the word, as here used, 
means truthfulness. This is the view taken of the word by 
Ambrosiaster; and that is accepted by Zuingli, Bullinger, 
Hyperius (waveringly), Crell, Ferus, Gomarus, Turretin, 
Locke, Béhme, &c. It is supposed that the word denotes, 
as Turretin expresses it, God’s fidelity in keeping his 
promises, (fidelitas in implendis promissis), But though 
such fidelity is certainly a phase of righteousness, it is 
nevertheless the case that the word righteousness does not 
denote fidelity or truthfulness. And the relation of the 
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word to the cognate adjective and participle in the last 
clause of the 26th verse,—“that he might be righteous, 
(Sicaov), and the justifier—the adjudger as righteous— 
(Stcarovvra) of him who believeth,’”—proves that it was not 
that particular phase of righteousness which consists of 
fidelity or truthfulness that was present to the mind of the 
Apostle. 

A large number of expositors suppose that the word refers 
to God’s justifying righteousness, howsoever they may view 
that righteousness. This is the opinion of Chrysostom and 
Theophylact; also of Aquinas; and of Egidius Delphus; 
also of Luther, who translates the expression thus,—“the 
righteousness which is of avail before him,” (die Gerechtigkeit, 
die vor ihm gilt). It is also the opinion of Tyndale, who 
translates the expression,—“ the rightewesnes which before 
hym is of valoure.” It is the opinion, too, of Melancthon 
(Com. 1540); and of Calvin, in substance, and of P. Martyr, 
Aretius, Rollock, Willet; Zuinger too, and Ferme, Elsner, 
Varenius, Heumann, Nésselt; and of Este too, and de Paris, 
and Reithmayr; and of Winzer, Oltramare, van Hengel, 
Edwards, Vaughan, Dr. John Brown, Bisping, Colenso, We. 
The same is in substance the view of Baumgarten-Crusius, 
who explains the term as meaning sin-forgiving righteous- 
ness, (Gerechtigheit welche die Stinden vergiebt). So, too, 
Krehl, apparently; for he says that righteousness means 
here the forgiveness of sins, (Sux. ist hier = apeote ap.). So, 
too, Moses Stuart, who explains the phrase as meaning “the 
justification which God proffers, or of which he is author.” 
So Whitby. So Belsham, (for a declaration of his method 
of justificution). And so too Terrot, who translates the 
clause, ecbatically, thus—“and thus God exhibits his 
method of acquitting sinners.” But this interpretation, 
under all its phases, is liable to insuperable objections. 
Under the phase which it assumes in the hands of Belsham, 
Terrot, Moses Stuart, Krehl, Baumgarten-Crusius, &c., the 
distinctive import of the word righteousness is merged and 
lost sight of. The idea of righteousness, in fact, disappears. 
The term loses its identity; and is transubstantiated. The 
phase which the interpretation assumes in the hands of 
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Chrysostom and Theophylact is connected with a defective 
view of the nature of justification. (See on ver. 20 of this 
chap.) The phase which it assumes under the hand of 
Calvin is in the main remarkably kindred to the view of 
Chrysostom and Theophylact ;—although, in his case, it is 
not associated with such a defective conception of the 
nature of justification. He supposes that the righteousness 
referred to is both immanent and transient. It is the 
righteousness in virtue of which God is Himself righteous, 
and by means of which, as communicated through Christ, 
he makes believers righteous. The combination, however, 
of these two ideas breeds hermeneutical confusion, by 
introducing perplexity into the relation of the clause to the 
immediately succeeding clause. And it proceeds on the 
erroneous supposition that the participle justifying, at the 
conclusion of verse 26th, means making righteous, rather 
than pronouncing righteous, We need not specify all the 
other phases of the interpretation under consideration. 
Only we may remark that the phase under which it appears 
in the hands of Luther, Melancthon, Elsner, Wolf, &c., is out 
of harmony with the upwinding of the sentence at the close 
of ver. 26,—“ that he might be righteous (viz., in the estima- 
tion of his moral subjects,—the public of the universe) 
even in justifying him who believeth.” The righteousness 
referred to is evidently immanent righteousness, It is, 
relatively to Him to whom it is ascribed, subjective. It is, 
in short, a divine attribute, and it is thus to be distinguished 
from that righteousness which is conferred in the economy 
of merey, and which is God’s great evangelical gift,—that 
righteousness which is revealed in the Gospel, and which 
was wrought out and brought in by Christ Jesus. That 
righteousness,—God’s evangelical or justifying righteous- 
ness,—is but a special phase of the propitiatory work of our 
Saviour; and hence we could not expect the Apostle tauto- 
logically to say that “Christ was publicly set forth by God, as 
propitiatory, in order that his evangelical righteousness might 
be shown.” We might have as legitimately expected him to 
say that Christ was set forth publicly as the Lord our 
Righteousness, for demonstration of God’s propitiousness. 
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- Flatt, Fritzsche, and others render the word “holiness,” 
(sanctitas). It is a rendering that certainly lies on the 
right line of thought. Nevertheless there is a distinction 
between righteousness and holiness. And it is uncritical to 
ignore it. Schott’s translation of the word,—the translation 
into which he ultimately settled—is kindred to that of 
Flatt and Fritzsche, but far inferior. It is “probity,” 
(probitas). And in explaining the phrase he shows his 
perplexity,—a perplexity that had distracted him for many 
years,—by combining, after the manner of Calvin, the two 
ideas of immanency and transiency,—“the probity which 
he has and which he confers,” (probitatem quam habet et 
quam tribwit). 

Schott is not the only one who, in perplexity, bas sought 
to gather into a knot two or more divergent explanations. 
Vorstius long before him explained the phrase as meaning 
partly (partim) God’s truthfulness, or his goodness; ,and 
partly (partim) our justification, (illa nostri justificatio, de 
qua jam saepius actum est). Day says ——‘“The word righ- 
teousness signifieth here both the fidelity or truth and the 
goodness or mercy of God.” Beza, though contenting him- 
self in his earlier editions with the notion of faithfulness, 
says, in his last edition, that by righteousness we are to 
understand at once God’s severity in avenging sins, and 
his fidelity in fulfilling his promises, wnd his mercy 
in imputing Christ's righteousness to believers. Thus he 
twists for himself, very accommodatingly, a threefold cord. 
Pareus makes a quadruplicate of it, (see on ver. 26), sup- 
posing that there is a reference, Ist, to God’s wniversal 
rectitude and holiness; 2nd, to his truthfulness or fidelity 
in fulfilling his promises ; 3rd, to his goodness and mercy ; 
and 4th, and chiefly, to his judicial rectitude or justice, in 
virtue of which he renders to every one his due. C&cumenius 
long before had flitted, in like manner, from idea to idea, in 
reference to the import of the word,—finding no rest for the 
sole of his foot. Many others are also hesitant, as Riickert, 
for instance, and before him Baumgarten, who gives, how- 
ever, the preference to Luther’s idea of righteousness for 
imputation. 
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But, undoubtedly, as already indicated, the word denotes 
God’s own subjective righteousness,—or that principle in his 
infinitely perfect moral character which manifests its ex- 
istence and energy in an undeviating regulation of all his 
voluntary acts, immanent and transient, by the idea of 
right. It is obvious that there is such a principle or ele- 
ment in the divine moral character; and it complexions 
with its own peculiarity and radiance all the relations in 
which God stands to his moral creatures. It complexions, 
for instance, his legislative relation, so that all his laws are 
right,—right as regards what is preceptive in them, right as 
regards whatever of a promissory nature is involved in them, 
and right as regards all that is comminatory in their sanctions. 
The same righteousness complexions his relation as the 
Sovereign Administrator of his moral laws. His admin- 
istration is right throughout. Such of his laws as were 
enacted for perpetuity, he maintains to perpetuity. Such 
as were intended to be subservient to the interests of tem- 
porary dispensations, he maintains while the dispensations 
last,—cancelling them, or subliming them into laws higher 
and more comprehensive, when the dispensations close. He 
upholds the authority of all his enactments. He honours 
and magnifies them all. 

It was, undoubtedly, this administrative phase of the 
essential righteousness of God which was present to the 
mind of the Apostle when he said—for demonstration of 
his righteousness. There was, apparently, no other phase 
of the divine righteousness that was in danger of being 
beclouded by the phenomena of forbearance and the 
pretermission or forgiveness of sins. But there was 
some danger of men, when not imbruted into moral torpidity, 
and especially of the other members of the universal moral 
public, starting back, as in puzzled amazement, on finding 
that the breach of laws unchallengeably wise and good did 
not draw after it the penalty which had been threatened.. 
How could such an anomaly in moral government, and that 
too an infinitely perfect moral government, be accounted 
for? The question is natural, and momentous. And Christ 
Jesus, as propitiatory, is the only answer that really solves 
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the difficulty. Hence it is that he was set forth by God for 
demonstration of the righteousness of his governmental 
procedure. 

It is this view of the righteousness here referred to that 
is, with more or less of accuracy in definition or description, 
attached to the term by a very large, if not a preponderant, 
body of expositors. Origen aims at it,—though confusedly, 
and giving undue prominence to the merely judicial 
element: for, certainly, God’s judicial righteousness, or 
his righteousness as a Judge, is but one ingredient in his 
righteousness as Administrator of his vast moral govern- 
ment. This judicial element is, however, that which is 
specified, not by Origen only, but also by Sclater, de Wette, 
Alford, and Tholuck,—all of whom look in the right direc- 
tion for the explication of the term. Others specify, but 
also with too great one-sidedness, God’s retributive right- 
eousness,—that phase of the divine administrative righteous- 
ness in virtue of which he renders blessing to the good and 
woe to the wicked. This is the view of Calov. And 
Philippi, identifying it with the view that singles out the 
judicial element, accepts it as his interpretation, (seine 
Gerechtigkeit, némlich seine richterliche, vergeltende Gerech- 
tigkeit). Others, again, suppose that it is God’s punitive 
righteousness that is meant. This is the opinion of §S. 
Schmidt, Cocceius, Schrader, Meyer, Maier. It is the 
opinion, too, of Brown of Wamphray, who calls it “vin- 
dicative justice.” Others call it “vindictive justice.” Hal- 
dane has the same opinion, and calls it “avenging justice.” 
The explication lies in the right domain. For undoubtedly 
it is God’s righteousness in its relation to the penal element 
of his administration that is specially in danger of being 
beclouded by forbearance and forgiveness. But yet it is 
unnecessary to detach or abstract, in thought, this one 
relativity from the sum-total of God’s rectoral righteousness, 
when considering the God-ward end of things that was 
contemplated in the setting-forth of Christ as propitiatory. 
A cloud over the punitive element would cast its dark 
shadow athwart the whole of the divine administrative 


righteousness. . Wardlaw holds that it is God’s public 
ve 
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justice that is referred to,—his righteousness toward the 
great moral public. This idea, too, is in the nght domain ; 
only it may be regarded as of unnecessary amplitude. For 
legislative righteousness, as well as that which is strictly 
administrative, is part and parcel of public justice. The 
interpretation may thus be regarded as erring somewhat 
by way of excess, while the other interpretation of 
“punitive righteousness” (Straf-Gerechtigkeit) errs by way 
of defect. If, however, the expression public justice be 
regarded as limited to the divine administrative righteous- 
ness, then the interpretation is perfect, with this one 
exception, that the word justice is not exactly equivalent 
to the original term, (d«atosivn). It is righteousness,—as 
distinguished at once from truthfulness and goodness on 
the one hand, and from mere justice on the other,—that is 
the precise English homologue for the Apostle’s vocable. 
Matthias’s explanation of the reference of the word is not 
nearly so good as that of Wardlaw. He says that it means 
“the perfect agreement. of the divine action with the divine 
law,” (die villige Uebereinstimmung des géttlichen Han- 
delns mit dem géttlichen Gesetz). This would be (mutato 
mutando) an excellent definition of the righteousness of 
the subject: but it is not a correct representation of the 
righteousness of the supreme Governor. The law is not a 
rule for regulating the divine procedure: and if the divine 
procedure were to be rigidly bounded by its provisions, 
atonement and forgiveness would be absolute impossibilities. 

We need not, however, consider, in detail, the varied 
aspects given to the interpretation under consideration by 
its various patrons. It is also approved of, in the substance 
of its import, by Melville, Hunnius, Sclater; Hombergk too, 
and Venema; aud Macknight, Michaelis, Wetstein, Klee; 
Kollner also, and Stengel, Chalmers, Olshausen, Hodge, 
Tischendorf, Wordsworth, D. Brown, &c., &c. And the 
remark of John Brown of Wamphray is truly admirable : 
—“Though we be ready to overlook God’s justice [his 
Sucatootvn| in the matter of our redemption, yet it is useful 
to consider seriously how justice as well as mercy kyths 
[shows itself] in it, and how they kiss and embrace each 
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other, that the wisdom of God may be the more admired 
in the salvation of sinners, who can make justice and 
mercy, as it were, lay their shoulders together to help in 
our redemption, and mercy gain the day, yet so as justice 
should suffer no detriment; therefore doth he say that one 
end of Christ’s being a propitiation for sin was to declare 
his righteousness.” (Expos. in loc.) 


§ 7. because of the pretermission of the former sins, (da 
THY Tapco THY TeOyEYOVdTwWY auapTnudrwr) ; a Clause that 
has been found by expositors to be in several respects 
perplexing. The word which we have translated preter- 
Mission (mapeorc) is peculiar. It occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament; and nowhere in the Septuagint. It 
had struck the fancy of Chrysostom at a very particular 
angle of incidence ; for he regards it as having its patho- 
logical signification of paralysis. The Apostle, he remarks, 
“does not say, because of our sins, but because of our 
paralysis, that is, owr deadness; for there was no longer 
hope of health ; but as the paralytic body needs the hand 
from above, so also the dead soul,” (ot yao cime, Sid ra 
auaptnmara, GAAa dia tiv TapEolv, ToUTécTL, TIY véKOWoLY’ 
ovKéte yao wystag éAmic iv, GAN’ oreo owpa Tapadvliv 
Tig dvwsvev eelro yeodc’ obTw Kal 2} ux vexpweeica). He 
must, apparently, have construed the expression thus :— 
because of the deadness of our souls, resulting from our 
former sins. CXicumenius and Theophylact give the same 
interpretation. Theodoret adroitly skips over the word,— 
taking no notice of it; but he seems nevertheless to have 
assumed its pathological import, for he winds up his exposi- 
tion by referring to God’s preparation of the medicine of 
salvation for sinful men, (rovro mpoxarackevaZwv adroic 
Ti¢ Gwrnpiag To Papuakov). Photius (in Cicum.) seems to 
take a different view of the import of the word; but yet 
he regards it as descriptive of what is subjective in men, 
instead of what is attributable to God. He seems to 
interpret it as denoting that remissness or negligence 
which is one of the characteristic phases of human sinful- 
ness. He explains the Apostle’s idea thus :—% Then when 
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we should have been subjected to the punishment of owr 
remissness, we experienced forbearance and philanthropy,” 
(cira Sov Tig Tapécews GrairnSiva dlkac, avoyng Kai 
piravSowrlac éréxoucv). He would apparently construe 
the expression thus,—because of our remissness im com- 
mitting our former sins. But neither this interpretation 
nor that of Chrysostom, CEcumenius, and Theophylact, has 
approved itself to modern expositors: and no wonder. 
They are both exceedingly unnatural. 

It would appear that in some of the early codices the 
word was either accidentally or intentionally altered into 7o6- 
Sore, purpose. For, although this reading is not now found 
in any of the extant Greek manuscripts which have been 
collated, the corresponding Latin word, propositwm, is found 
in Ambrosiaster’s text and comment, and in Augustin’s 
quotation of the text in his De Spiritu et Littera, cap. 13, 
and in manuscripts d and e. It is also found in Pelagius’s 
comment, though not in his text. Ambrosiaster seems to 
have interpreted the clause thus:— “because of God’s 
purpose (of mercy) in reference to our former sins,” (scvens 
deus propositum benignitatis suae, quo censuit peccatoribus 
subvenire, &c.). Pelagius seems to have interpreted it 
thus :—because of God’s purpose (of justice) in reference 
to our sins —that is, because of God's purpose to punish 
our sins. “God set forth Christ a propitiation, that his 
purpose to punish our sins might not be carried into fulfil- 
ment,” (Propterea passus est Christus, ut propositum Dev 
sedaret, quo tandem punire decreverat peccatores). This 
reading of the text, however, is a thorough derangement 
of the natural construction of the clause. And the inter- 
pretations founded on it are at best but ingenuities. 

In ms. 46 the word t#pwow, hardening, is substituted 
for the term in our text. And in Matthaei’s ms. f, or 116, 
as well as in 69, vapatveoww, advice, is found instead. The 
latter. of these two readings,—if it be not a mistake for 
mapdAvow, paralysis,—is unaccountable except on the 
principle of an almost incredible remissness. The former 
seems to be a conjectural emendation, in the direction of the 
interpretation of Chrysostom, Gicumenius, and Theophylact ; 
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though Griesbach is certainly mistaken when he supposes 
that it was the reading which was in the text that lay 
before these fathers. They are both of them readings 
entirely out of the question. Their existence, however, 
concurs with the existence of the reading of Ambrosiaster, 
&e, and with the interpretations of the Greek fathers, 
to show that the Apostle’s expression was felt to be 
perplexing. 

In the Peshito version the word is passed by altogether, 
as well as the immediately preceding clause, for demonstra- 
tion of his righteousness. The clause is rendered ;— 
“because of our sins which we formerly sinned,” (Ags 
eae $0.,5 oO? order). This preterition of “the 
word seems to be additional ° evidence that its interpretation 
was felt to be perplexing. 

And yet there is no reason why we should despair 
of reaching the authentic idea of the Apostle. | 

There can be no doubt that the word is genuine. This 
much seems to be indisputable. 

There can be no doubt that it denotes some act on he 
part of God. This, too, seems certain: and it is almost 
universally admitted by modern interpreters. 

It is doubtless, too, some merciful act that is represented, 
—some act that made it desirable that the divine righteous- 
ness should be demonstrated by means of the propitiatory 
work of Christ Jesus: for, unquestionably, the clause is 
hung upon the immediately preceding clause, for demon- 
stration of his righteousness, and adduces a reason why 
that demonstration of the divine righteousness was required. 
It is as if the Apostle had said:—‘ whom God set forth as 
propitiatory, &c., for demonstration of his righteousness,— 
which demonstration was needed, or was rendered desir- 
able, because of the pretermission of the former sins.” 
God’s pretermission of former sins might, as an act of 
mercy, have been liable to be misunderstood, to the depre- 
ciation and damage of the moral system of the universe,— 
to the unsettling of the minds of moral creatures in general, 
as regards the rightness and righteousness of the moral 
administration of the great moral Governor—if means had 
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not been devised to demonstrate the perfection of his ad- 
ministrative righteousness. But these means were devised 
and put into execution. 

We have translated the word pretermission,—the trans- 
lation contended for, and established, by Cocceius, both in 
his Commentary and in his Monograph on the word, 
(Moreh Nebochim.—Utilitas distinctionis duorum vocabul- 
orum scripturae, wapécewe et adpécewe). It is adopted and 
defended by Vitringa. It is adopted by Momma, whose 
life, poor fellow, was sacrificed in his prime on the altar of 
Cocceianism. It is accepted by Bengel, Bohme, Fritzsche, 
Bretschneider, Wahl, van Hengel, &c, and approved of, 
along with the distinction which it is intended to indicate; 
by Riickert, Meyer, de Wette, Tholuck; and by Philippi, 
Oltramare, Maier, Alford, Krehl, Mehring, Matthias, Lange ; 
and indeed by the great body of modern expositors. It is 
certainly the most literal translation of which the word is 
susceptible. ‘The verb, from which the noun is derived, 
(wapinu:), means—to send aside or pretermit, to let pass, 
&e. And when used in reference to faults, transgressions, 
or sins, it naturally means to let pass (wnpunished). The 
word “unpunished,” indeed, is complementively supplied 
by Xenophon, in his Hipparchicus, vii. 10, (ra ody rowadra 
apapThuara ov xpi) tapiévat akddaora). Such being the 
meaning of the verb, the noun, (wépsorc), when used in 
reference to the same objects, naturally denoted “a letting 
pass by,” (Vorbeilasswng), that is a letting pass by wnpun- 
ished, that is, praetermissio, pretermission. (It occurs in 
Dionysius, Hal. Antiq. Rom., vii. 87—7oAAd Auraphoavrec 
tiv piv dAooxspi) Tapco ovx’ evpovTo, tiv & sic xpdvov dcov 
HElovv avaboXjy tabov,—though they failed, even after 
much importunity, to obtain a complete pretermission (or, 
letting-alone, viz., of the case of Coriolanus), yet they got 
such a postponement of it as they asked. 

Instead of pretermission, the Vulgate renders the word, 
remissio, remission, that is, forgiveness. And this meaning 
is accepted by Erasmus, Luther, Tyndale, Calvin, Piscator, 
&e. It is keenly defended by Elsner, and by Gebhardi in 
his Programma on the verse. It is supported by Kolding, 
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Wolf, Heumann, Winzer, Stuart. It is adopted by Schrader. 
And it has got a place in our Authorized English Version, 
and in the Dutch (old and new); and also in Castellio, 
Diodati, Ostervald, Martin, Beausobre et Lenfant, &., &c. 
The French Geneva renders the word pardon, and the 
English Geneva, forgiveness. The rendering,—whether for- 
giveness or remission,—is, for all practical purposes, a 
sufficiently good translation. For the sins referred to by 
the Apostle were indeed really forgiven. And their real 
forgiveness is implied in the Apostle’s statement. Never- 
theless, if the precise idea of forgiveness had been that 
which was in the Apostle’s mind when the expression was 
dictated, it is remarkable that the common and kindred 
word for forgiveness (dpeorc) should have been passed by, 


‘and a term introduced that is never employed again in the 


epistles, and that is never found in any of the other writings 
of the New Testament. It is not the case, moreover, that, 
according to Greek usage, the word is a perfect synonym 
of the common word for remission, (ageotc); although, 
doubtless, when pretermission was permanent, it practically 
amounted to remission. Thus in some instances preter- 
mission and remission must have been tantamount. In 
some cases offences pretermitted would be virtually offences 
remitted. This was the case, as we shall see, in the instance 
referred to by the Apostle. But Elsner is assuredly under 
a mistake when he says that the word, as it occurs in 
Dionys. Hal. vii. 37, means forgiveness. Forgiveness in 
that case,—forgiveness properly so called—was not asked. 
When Hesychius explains the word as meaning forgiveness, 
(wapeow, d'pectv, ovyxXwpnoww), we may regard him as giving 
only its approximative import. And we may take the 
same view of Suidas’s explanation of the verb, (wapsévar, 
ovyxwpeiv, apiévat). What Cocceius says of the former of 
the two lexicographers is applicable to them both ;—“here, 
as frequently, he does not explain the exactitude (or nicety) 
of the phrase,” (ut saepe, hic non explicat phraseos ckol- 
Eeav). 

Instead of either practermissio or remissio, Seb. Schmidt, 
in his Bible, though not in his Commentary, gives trans- 
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missio, as the rendering of the Apostle’s term. Wittich, 
before him, had given the same translation. So Alting 
(alternatively). And one Teuber, adopting it, supposed that 
the Apostle refers to the transmission or transference of 
sins to Christ as the sinner’s surety. (See Wolf.) Teuber’s 
interpretation is a mere excrescence of ingenuity, causing 
the Apostle to return, circularly, in his thought, so as to 
account for the propitiation by the propitiation. The trans- 
lation on which the interpretation is founded,—if it be 
intended to draw a line of distinction between transmissio 
and praetermissio,—is at variance with the characteristic 
nature of the term. But if it be intended merely to repre- 
sent, under a variation of phase, the idea of praetermissio, 
it is unimpeachable: only the variation of phase is such 
that it cannot be reproduced in English. It was thus that 
Grotius used the word in his explication of the clause; 
and hence, indeed, Wittich’s use of it, and Schmidt's. 
Cocceius, too, interchanges transmissio with praetermissio. 

Beza, though in his earlier editions accepting the trans- 
lation remission, saw reason, toward the close of his career, 
to alter his mind; and, in the last two editions of his 
Annotations, he contended that the word was altogether 
different, in its import, from the common term for remission, 
apeow. (Perperam, meo quidem judicio, Vulgata; et eam 
interpretationem ego quoque cum ceteris in superioribus 
editionibus secutus: mapeoww remissionem interpretati swmus, 
quasi seriptum sit dpeow. Nam haec duo plurimum inter 
se differunt.—Ed. 1594.) In the 1594 edition of his Anno- 
tations he rendered the word “overlooking” (dissumulatio), 
and, ultimately, in his 1598 edition, he adopted “ passing- 
by,” (praterewndo peccata). He would have employed the 
noun preterition had it not been, in his estimation, am- 
biguous. His pupil Melville, however, accepted preterition. 
This ultimate translation of Beza,—with which Hammond’s 
interpretation coincides,—though doctrinally admissible, is 
philologically inadmissible, as it proceeds on an erroneous 
derivation of the term, (from mépemu, to pass by, instead of 
mapinut, to let pass by, to send aside: conf. apeotc, from 
apinur, to send off, to dismiss, to forgive). 
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We need not specify other interpretations of the term, 
such as that of Pareus,—‘ relaxation, namely of the bonds 
of our sins.” It is reproduced by Trapp. The word ob- 
viously means pretermission, or the act of letting pass by 
unpunished. The real distinction between this preter- 
mission and remission will appear after we have ascertained 
the objects of the pretermission. 

The Apostle specifies them thus:—*the pretermission of 
the former sins,” (rév mooyeyovdrwv auaptnudtwy), OY, as 
Wycliffe renders the phrase, “of bifore goynge synnes,” or 
rather, to use another archaism, “of the fore-gone sins.” 
Some have conceived that the expression means, of our 
previous sins, that is, of the previous sins of ws who are 
believers. And they have either supposed that the reference 
is to the sins of believers committed before conversion, or 
thought that there is a pointing as of the finger to the 
general principle, that it is past, as distinguished from 
future sins, which are pretermitted or remitted, inasmuch 
as sins must be, before they can be remitted or pretermitted. 
It is the one or the other of these views,—merging as they 
do in the common notion that the Apostle is making 
mention of the past sins of believers,—that is entertained by 
le Févre, Erasmus, Bugenhagen, Aretius; and by Piscator, 
Hyperius, Calov, and Baxter; and by Wesley, Reiche, 
Barnes, Mehring, Purdue, &c. Wesley’s note is, “past sins, 
all the sins antecedent to their believing.” And the same 
phase of interpretation is given to the expression by 
Calov, Reiche, Mehring, Purdue. 

It seems manifest, however, that the Apostle intends an 
antithesis between the expression “for demonstration of his 
righteousness, because of the pretermission of the former 
sins,” and the expression in the succeeding moiety of the 
sentence, “for the demonstration of his righteousness in the 
present time, that he might be righteous even in justifying 
him who believeth,” (év 7 viv kaip@ x. t. A.) And hence 
there seems to be an antithesis intended between two great 
cycles of time, as these cycles stand separated from each 
other by the meridian line of the fact of the propitiation, 
The one cycle comprehended the age or ages that preceded 
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the accomplishment of the propitiation. It is past. The 
other comprehends the New Testament age that is running 
on. The expression, the former sins, will therefore naturally 
mean the sins of the former age or ages, (rwv év Tw mpiv 
kalom yeyovdtwy apaptnuarwv). And this is, in substance, 
the view that is generally taken of the expression. It is 
undoubtedly the right view. 

There is, however, among the expositors, who are thus far 
agreed, a difference of opinion as to the particular extent of 
the reference. A very considerable number of them, inclu- 
sive of Grotius, Hammond, Winzer, Meyer, Riickert, de 
Wette, Tischendorf, Alford, Conybeare, Matthias, &c., suppose 
that the Apostle refers to the sins of men, indefinitely, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, and whether believing or un- 
believing, who lived under the preceding dispensations. 
And of this class of interpreters several interpret the word 
pretermission as equivalent to the overlooking that is 
spoken of in Acts xvii. 30,—‘“the times of this ignorance 
God winked at.” And some identify both the overlooking 
and the pretermission with the sufferance or permission 
that is mentioned in Acts xiv. 16,—‘God in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways.” 

But it is not likely that the pretermission in the passage 
before us is identical with the sufferance, or even with the 
winking-at or overlooking, that are referred to in Paul’s 
addresses in the Acts of the Apostles. For, (1), the suffer- 
ance and the overlooking or winking-at express the action 
of God in reference to Gentile nations as distinguished from 
the Jews. And, (2), they point not so much to God’s 
sovereign clemency, or to the restraint of his rectoral wrath 
in relation to sins that were actually committed, as to the 
sovereign withholding of special agencies or instrumentalities, 
like those of the Mosaic theocracy, for the prevention of 
the actual commission of sins. God suffered Gentile men 
to walk in their own sinful ways; he suffered them, for he 
did not specially interpose to hinder them. He “winked.at 
the times of ignorance;” he no more specially interfered 
than if he had not seen what was going on. It is, however, 
an entirely different relationship that is indicated in the 
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pretermission of which the Apostle here speaks. It is a 
relationship of sovereign mercy that is akin to that which 
is indicated in the expression that is found at the conclusion 
of the second clause of the sentence,—“ that he may be 
righteous, even in justifying him who believeth.” Tt is a 
relationship akin to that involved in justification. 

Philippi supposes that the former sins referred to are the 
sins of the Jews,—under the currency of their peculiar 
economy,—of the Jews as distinguished from the Gentiles. 
(Comp. Heb. ix. 15.) But this interpretation seems to err 
both in the way of being too narrow in one respect, and 
too wide in another. It is too narrow, as excluding from 
view God’s gracious acting in relation to many who lived 
and died before the rise of the Jewish theocracy, and in 
relation to some, if not many, who lived and died during 
the period of its currency, but yet outside of its pale. It 
is too wide, as bringing into view an immense multitude 
of people who, though Jews, and blessed with the high 
privileges of Judaism, were yet by no means the objects of 
the pretermission of which the Apostle speaks, the preter- 
mission that is akin to justification. 

We agree with Cocceius and Beza, as well as with the © 
expositors who regard the Apostle as speaking of remission, 
or forgiveness, in supposing that the former sins referred to 
are those of believers. They are the sins of all those who, 
in former dispensations, lived and died in faith,— faith 
explicit in the Messiah that was to come, or faith implicit in 
the propitiousness of God,—faith, in either case, “ working 
by love,” and thus “purifying the heart,’ and beautifying 
the life. The expression, therefore, “the pretermission of the 
former sins,” will, in its demonstrative element, fold back 
upon itself, so as to convey this idea,—“ the pretermission of 
those particular former sins which were actually preter- 
mitted.” The Apostle assumes, as an indisputable fact, that 
there were sins, in the former ages, which were pretermitted ; 
and he accounts for their pretermission by pointing to the 
propitiatory work of Christ Jesus. By means of this pro- 
pitiatory work, God’s righteousness in relation to the preter- 
mission is demonstrated and vindicated. 
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It is implied in the Apostle’s remark that it would not 
have been a vght and vighteows thing to have pretermitted 
any of the sins of former ages, had not the propitiation been 
divinely precontemplated. Such pretermission or non- 
punishment would have been inconsistent with the divine 
righteousness. 

It is also implied, in the use of the word pretermission in 
reference to these former sins, as distinguished from the 
word remission, that it is only on account of the propitiatory 
work of Christ Jesus that there is an absolute and final 
deliverance from the real penalty of sin. Mere pretermission 
is mere non-punishment. And it is, besides, mere non- 
pumshment for the time being. It does not involve any 
immunity for the future. So far as mere pretermission is 
concerned, there is no security that the penalty of the sins 
shall not be by and by inflicted. It is different with remis- 
sion or forgiveness. When sins are remitted or forgiven, 
there is, de jure, immunity for all time to come. The sinner 
is no longer liable to the penalty of his sins. His sins are 
pretermitted indeed. But they are remitted too. The latter 
invariably implies the former; though the former does not 
invariably imply the latter. The sins,- however, of the 
believers who lived and died in former times were not 
merely pretermitled,—their souls, at death, being reserved, as 
de Lyra supposes, in limbo. They were also really remitted. 
And hence God is represented frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment as forgiving. There was “forgiveness with him.” He 
not only “passed by transgression.” (Mic. vii. 18). He was 
“a God of pardons.” Olshausen is wrong, we conceive, when 
he says that “under the Old Testament there was no real, 
but only a symbolical forgiveness of sins,” (Im A. T. war 
keine reale, sondern nur eine symbolische Stindervergebung). 
But yet, as the remission of the former sins was grounded on 
a work that was future; and as it was therefore, de Jacto, 
without its meritorious cause, as an ens actually eventuated, 
—there was scope for the Apostle, when expressly treating 
of the propitiation as the ground of the blessings of salva- 
tion, to substitute the word pretermission for the word 
remission, as being, in a system of philosophic Theology, 
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peculiarly suggestive of the indispensability of the work of 
our Saviour to render a condition of non-punishment secure 
and final. When distinguishing, on the one hand, preter- 
mission from remission, and when regarding, on the other, 
the actions of God and the corresponding states of men in 
their strict relation to the category of time, we may say that 
the pretermission of the former sins was developed or trans- 
muted into their remission on the occurrence of the pro- 
pitiatory work of Christ Jesus. But we can take this view, 
and use this language, only when occupying the peculiar 
standpoint indicated. And, when occupying other and 
more familiar standpoints, from which we see that the 
future and the past are alike, as regards certainty, to God, 
and that hence the work of Christ, in its relation to the 
passing by of iniquities, was, before its accomplishment, as 
really available, and as sure, as if it had been actually com- 
pleted from the foundation of the world,—it is both natural 
and right to speak of the remission of the former sins, and 
to speak of their remission as having actually happened in 
the ages that have gone by. For all popular and practical 
purposes, the translation of the term in question, as given in 
our Authorized English Version, and in the great majority of 
other versions, need not be disturbed. 

It is different, however, with the preposition (0:4) which 
is rendered for in our Authorized English Version. It 
received the same rendering from Wycliffe (for remiscioun) 
and in the Rheims. The idea intended was, apparently, the 
notation of the end, or aim, or final cause of the “demon- 
stration of the divine righteousness.” Calvin took the same 
view, (Tantundem valet praepositio causalis, acst dixisset, 
remissionis ergo, vel in hune finem ut peccata deleret). 
The preposition is thus regarded as meaning im order to:— 
a most unlikely import. It is translated through by Reiche, 
(Sa bezeichnet hier das, wodurch sich die diuKcaoabvn 2e291). 
Koppe gives the same rendering. So also Heumann. And 
Luther seems to have regarded it in the same light :— 
he translates the whole expression freely,—“in this that he 
forgives sins,” (in dem, dass er Stinde vergiebt), that is, 
through the forgiveness of sins. Tyndale follows Luther,— 
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“in that he forgeveth the synnes that are passed.” So 
Cranmer’s version, and the English Geneva of 1557, &c. 
The English Geneva of 1560 has, similarly, “by the forgive- 
ness of the sins that are passed.” The French Geneva 
ultimately settled in the same translation, (par la remis- 
sion). In the 1562 edition it is “pour la remission.” 
Macknight’s translation is, in substance, accordant: he 
renders the preposition “in:’—“in passing by the sins 
which were before committed.” Many others translate and 
interpret in a corresponding manner. But the translation 
and interpretation could be warranted only in a case of 
extreme hermeneutical perplexity. The idea involved 
ignores the peculiar force of the preposition, when govern- 
ing the accusative case; and it proceeds on an erroneous 
view of the reference of the word righteousness. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the preposition has its 
usual and distinctive import, “on account of,” (propter), and 
that it brings into view one of the occasions,—or one of the 
occastoning or impulsive causes (but certainly not, as 
Grotius says, the efficient cause)—of that demonstration 
of God’s righteousness which was purposely made in the 
propitiatory work of Christ Jesus. This occasion, or 
occasioning cause, was the fact of the pretermission of 
sins under former dispensations. 


§ 8. an the forbearance of God, (tv rH avoy® rov Sod), 
These words stand, according to the versicular division of 
Robert Stephens, at the commencement of the 26th verse,— 
an exceedingly awkward position. The awkwardness is 
increased when they are preceded, as in the Elzevir of 
1624, and in Mill’s edition, and Wetstein’s, as well as in 
many others of lesser note, by a semicolon at the close of 
verse 25. In Henry Stephens’s edition of 1587 there is even 
a full point. This is repeated in Ornsby’s recent edition of 
1865. The linking of the words is evidently retrospective, 
instead of prospective. They are a pendant to the imme- 
diately preceding clause,—because of the pretermission of 
the previous sins,—and should certainly not have been 
versicularly separated from it. Erasmus has a comma 
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between the two clauses. Robert Stephens himself has no 
more in his versiculated edition of 1551, and in his grand 
folio edition of 1550. Vater, in modern times, contents 
himself with acomma. But Bengel, Schoettgen, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, as well as Knapp, Tittmann, Hahn, 
Naebe, Alford, Scrivener, Buttmann, &c., have done well in 
obliterating every vestige of interpunction. J. C. Herzog 
wisely recommends this non-interpunction, (Obs. Phil. de 
interpunctionum positu in Epist.ad Rom.) And, what is 
somewhat remarkable, Robert Stephens, in his 1549 edition, 
has no point of any kind. Neither has Robert Stephens 
the Second in his 1569 edition. Beza, while retaining the 
comma, boldly departed in his fourth, as also in his last, 
edition, from the versicular division of Stephens, and re- 
manded the clausule to its proper position at the conclusion 
of the 25th verse. He was followed by the French Geneva, 
and the English Geneva, and our Authorized English Version, 
and the modern Dutch, and the common editions of Luther’s 
version; and also by Diodati, Ostervald, Martin, Beausobre 
et Lenfant, &c.; and by Bengel in his German version, Xe. 
But, as perplexities in the matter of reference are the 
inevitable consequence of disturbing the Stephanic divi- 
sions, it is doubtless preferable, while adhering to the 
arrangement of Robert Stephens, to take means to avoid 
its inaccuracies and infelicities, by printing our Bibles on 
the system of continuous paragraphs, after the plan of 
Bengel, Lachmann, Tischendorf, &. The system of arti- 
ficially setting every verse apart, as if it were a distinct 
and detached proverb, and of consequently beginning each 
verse with a capital letter, and on a new line, is certainly 
as effective a contrivance as could well have been devised 
for throwing difficulties in the way of understanding the 
Word of God. 

The expression, in the forbearance of God, (tv ry avoxy 
rov Scov), has, in general, been regarded as intimately 
connected, either with the participle, (rooyeyovdrwy), 
which we may freely translate previous, or with the noun, 
(répsowv), which we have rendered pretermission. icu- 
menius takes the former view, (émrslvae Tov avsodTtwv Td 
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eyKAnua, TH TAG apmaptiac yivia Dat ev TH avoxy TOU Sov). 
So do Luther, Erasmus Schmid, Seb. Schmidt, and Pis- 
cator; Heumann too, and Raphel, Elsner, Carpzov, &e., and 
Riickert, Baumgarten-Crusius, Tischendorf, Oltramare, and 
van Hengel, &c. In the hands of these expositors the ex- 
pression assumes various modifications of shape,—some more 
strained, as that of Er. Schmid (Deo illa tolerante), and 
some more ingeniously adapted to the exigencies of the case, 
as that of Oltramare and van Hengel, in the time of the 
forbearance of God,—“the sins that previously occurred 
during the forbearance of God.” This latter view seems 
to have been that of the Peshito translator. But it is 
more natural to connect the expression with the prominent 
idea of the preceding clause,—the idea that culminates in 
the word pretermission. The expression will thus denote 
the immanent sphere of that divine attribute im which the 
transient acts of the divine pretermission took place,— 
“because of the pretermission, in the forbearance of God, 
of the previous sins.” God pretermitted the previous sins, 
in the exercise of his forbearance. He, as it were, held 
himself wp, and thus restrained himself, when provoked 
to inflict the punishment that was deserved. (Comp. avé- 
xoua.) He did not yield in his action to the impulse of 
indignation. He bore and forbore. This view of the con- 
nection of the expression is approved of by Koppe, Gléckler, 
de Wette, Fritzsche, Meyer, Olshausen, Philippi, Matthias, 
Tholuck, Mehring, &c. It is not, perhaps, necessitated, as 
Fritzsche thought it was, in virtue of the collocation of the 
words. (Fritzsche thinks that if the expression had been 
dependent on mpoyeyovdrwy, it would have run thus, rév 
év TH avoxy) Tov Seov TooyeyovdTwy auaoTnuaTwy, or thus, 
TOY apapTnLaTwv TOV év TH avoxy TOV Seov ToOyeyovdTwv. 
But it might, with equal conclusiveness, be argued that if 
the expression be dependent on rdpeowv, it would have run 
thus,—éia tiv év Ti} avoy® Tov Ssov Tapsow «.7.X., or thus, 
Oud Thy Tapesly THY TpoysyovdTwY amaoTHUaTwy, Tv é&v tT) 
avoxy «.t. A.) Yet it is certainly far more natural to 
regard the forbearance of God as the condition of his pre- 
termission of sins, than as the condition of the commission 
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of sins. And, assuredly, when we go up to the first sin, 
which must not be excluded from the scope of the divine 
pretermission, there is no legitimate sense in which it can 
be said of it, that it was committed in the forbearance of 
God. God’s forbearance, or endurance, or toleration, or 
longsuffering, presupposes the existence of sin. Until sin: 
existed there was no more scope for forbearance than there 
was for pretermission or forgiveness. 

We need not specify in detail the various outré construc- 
tions and explanations of the clausule we have been con- 
sidering, such as the construction of Wolle, who would 
connect the clausule with the conclusion of ver. 22nd, 
throwing all that intervenes into a parenthesis, (De 
Parenth., p. 66); and such as the interpretation of Gebhardi, 
who considers that the clausule means “because the divine 
Saviour bore them,” i.e., “bore the sins that are remitted,” 
(gv ry avoyy Tov Seov, Le, dia 7d avéxsoOa adra- ov 
Sedv, propterea quod ea non nudus homo, sed verus deus, 
exantlavit,Programma, p. 7.) The introduction of the 
word “God,” instead of the pronoun, need not be regarded, 
with Gebhardi, as indicating an extremely great emphasis. 
Neither does it explain the case to say, with Riickert and 
Meyer, that the Apostle speaks objectively from his own 
standpoint, as distinguished from the divine standpoint ; 
for the third personal pronoun would have been, to the 
Apostle, as thoroughly objective as the noun. The truth 
of the matter is, that in the interchange of the noun and 
pronoun there is scope for variation; and in individual 
instances the choice may be determined by stereotyped 
prepossessions of taste or by temporary impressions or im- 
pulses, which it might be in vain for us to attempt to hunt 
up or ascertain. Matthias sees in the use of the noun an 
intentional antithesis to what is human. (Das nomen 
scheint jedoch, dhnlich wie 2 Cor. i. 4; v. 21, wohl absicht- 
lich wiederholt, wm einen Gegensatz gegen den Begriff 
Mensch hervortreten zu lassen.) It may be so. We 
cannot tell. Or it may. be that, in the living inter- 
course of the Apostle’s soul with the Father of lights, 
his thoughts, instead of simply running out into mere 
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logical sequences, soared into immediate communion with 


Goa.” 


§ 9. in order to the demonstration of his righteousness 
in the present time, (mpd¢ rhv Evdesw rie Sikatoobyne avTov 
iv 7m viv cap). It is very generally supposed that these 
words double back epanaleptically upon the words of the 
‘ preceding clause,—“ for demonstration of his righteousness 
because of the pretermission of the previous sins in the 
forbearance of God.” They constitute, says de Wette, a 
corroborative repetition (verstarkende Wiederaufnahme) of 
the preceding clause. The Apostle, says Grotius, repeats 
what he had said, as he often does on other occasions when 
he is wishful to fix an idea deeply in our minds, (Repetit 
quod dixerat, ut saepe solet, ubi quid altius vult injigere 
animis). “He repeats what he had said,” says Este, “ that 
he may add in the present time.” Hence Conybeare 
translates the clause, interpolatingly, thus ;—“ [Him (I say) 
hath God set forth] in this present time to manifest his 
righteousness.” 

This epanaleptic view of the relation of the clause to the 
preceding one is, we cannot doubt, a misapprehension of 
the Apostle’s idea. It is, at least, in the main, a misap- , 
prehension. We say “in the main,” for it is evident 
that there is some element of epanalepsis. The expression 
in order to the demonstration of his righteousness (arpic¢ 
THY Eves tig SiKatcoobyne avTov) manifestly repeats, 
with extremely slight variation, the expression for demon- 
stration of his righteousness, (sig tvdeEw riji¢ Sucacoobyng 
avrov). And if, as is probable, the reading which inserts 
the article—“in order to the demonstration,” (rod¢ tiv 
¥vestEtv)—be correct, there will be embodied in the second 
expression a consciously repetitious reference to the first. 
The article is found in SA BCD, and is approved of by 
Fritzsche, and admitted into the text by both Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. The Textus Receptus omits it, under the 
sanction of the great majority of the cursive mss. and of 
EKL, and of the text as it stands in Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, and Gicumenius. But while there 
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is, to the extent indicated, an epanaleptic element in the 
expression, we conceive that so far as the clauses, in their 
entirety, are concerned, they run out abreast from the 
great evangelical apophthegm of the Apostle—whom God 
set forth as propitiatory, (dv meoéSero & Sede iAaorhouov). 
The lines of thought do not coalesce; they run parallel. 
There is, in short, a bifurcation of idea. In the first clause 
the relation of the propitiation to God’s merciful dealings 
under the ancient dispensations is pointed out ; and in the 
second there is reference to its relation to his merciful 
dealings under the current dispensation. The propitiation, 
as we learn from the first clause, was for demonstration of 
God’s righteousness in pretermitting sins wnder the former 
dispensations. And the same propitiation, as we learn from 
the second clause, was for the demonstration of his righ- 
teousness in remitting sins under the present dispensation. 
The Apostle, indeed, does not attempt to exhibit the anti- 
thetic harmony of these two relationships of the propitiation 
by any studied and fastidiously balanced concinnity of 
phraseology. But the antithesis of the two ideas, and their 
harmony, were evidently lying in his thought. 

In the diversity of prepositions which is employed, (ie 
and mpdéc),—and which we have attempted to reproduce, 
though in the second case paraphrastically, by rendering the 
one for, and the other 7n order to,—there is probably mere 
phraseological variation. And, for aught that is discernible, 
their positions might have been reversed, without affecting 
the substantive import of the sentence. If we would dis- 
tinguish between the two, the first (cic) indicates tendency 
toward, the second (rede) direction toward. But as both 
are intended to denote purpose or avm, they really coalesce 
in import; for the tendency of an ait, is just the direction 
of a purpose. 

The expression in this present time, or, as Heinfetter has 
it, in the now time, (év tw viv Katpm), is used, not in anti- 
thesis to the future, as Origen supposed, but in contradis- 
tinction to the past. It exhibits a pole of thought that is 
opposite to that which is indicated in the expression the 
previous sins, (rov mpoyeyovérwy auaptnudtwy). . There is 
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hence no reference to a mere point of time,—a mere epoch 
in the world’s history, such as “ the fulness of the time,” when 
Christ was “set forth as propitiatory.” The phrase does not 
limit itself, chronologically, to the period of the occurrence 
of the Saviour’s propitiatory work. It represents an entire 
cycle of time-—a cycle within which there are enjoyed 
peculiar results of the great propitiatory work,—which 
peculiar results, as well as the proleptic blessings enjoyed in 
preceding ages,—find their vindication in the nature of 
the propitiation. If the Apostle had spread out his idea, 
it would have been somewhat to the following effect:—“in 
order to the demonstration of his righteousness as regards 
that treatment of sin in the present time which corresponds 
to its pretermission in the past time.” The treatment of 
sin referred to is remission, more especially as viewed on the 
other side of its totality, justification. See the remaining 
clause of the verse, (sig 7d civae avtov Stkatov Kal dukatovvTa 
Tov &« TloTEwe). 

Some expositors, who felt that the usual epanaleptic 
explanation of the clause lacked lustre and likelihood, and 
who yet did not apprehend the fine bifurcation of idea that 
is realized in the two clauses, have fallen on various 
unnatural expedients to work out into symmetry the 
Apostle’s thought. Beza, for instance, supposes that the 
expression, in order to the demonstration of his righteousness 
at the present time, depends on the latter fraction of the 
preceding clause, 1 the forbearance of God,—<forbearance 
divinely exercised in order to the demonstration of his 
righteousness in the present time.” Rickert, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Jowett take a similar view of the connection. 
Sebastian Schmidt, again, and Maier think that it is a 
different righteousness altogether that is referred to in the 
second clause. They suppose that in the first clause it is 
God’s sin-punishing righteousness that is meant, while in 
the second the reference is to his sinner-justifying righteous- 
ness. Olshausen and others take a similar view. Mehring 
is exceedingly perplexed with the clauses, and thinks that 
they constitute one of the most difficult passages of the 
epistle, (wir in den Worten sig ivdatw bis ix mlotewe 
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*Inoov eine der schwierigsten Stellen des Briefes vor wns 
haben). He, too, supposes that the word righteousness 
means, in the second clause, G'od’s justifying righteousness, 
attributable to the believer, although it means in the first 
His own essential and ever-immanent attribute of righteous- 
ness. And he regards the manifestation of God’s justifying 
righteousness in the present time as that in consideration 
of which the manifestation of his rectoral righteousness took 
place in the forth-setting of Christ as propitiatory. Hence 
he discriminates strongly between the import of the two 
prepositions, (regarding mpdc¢ as meaning in Beziehung auf, 
an Betracht, oder, wenn man es recht versteht, gegeniiber). 
In all these efforts, however, at explication, there is “labour” 
and “vanity.” They are violent and unnatural. 


§ 10. that he may be righteous even in justifying hum who 
is of faith in Jesus, (si¢ 76 sivat avrov Sixatov Kal duKkarovvra 
Tov &k mlorewe Inoov). It is impossible to give in English a 
very felicitous translation of this clause. The paronomasiac 
relation between the adjective which we translate righteous 
(Sfcatov) and the participle which we translate justifying 
(Cucacodvra) cannot be reproduced. If we were to give the 
translation, just, to the adjective, the link of coincident rela- 
tion to the participle would be exhibited. But just is too 
narrow a signification. And were it adopted, we should be 
constrained to substitute the noun justice for righteousness, 
not only in the immediately preceding clauses, but also in 
verses 21st and 22nd, and in chap.i.17th. In this substitu- 
tion, however, we should so pinch the great evangelical idea 
of the Apostle as to wring from it not a little of its life’s 
blood. One has, in this emergency, some sympathy with 
Basil Cooper, who proposed to maintain the paronomasia by 
rendering the clause thus,—‘“so that he is righteous, and also 
the enrighteouser of him which believeth in Jesus.” But such 
a coinage is, as we have seen, too startling in its violence. 
It is too great a leap. And it would not suit, besides, those 
cases in which the verb to justify is used to designate the 
action of human judges; and those others, also, in which it 
is employed to denote the action of the divine Judge at the 
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summing up of human affairs. Neither, indeed, would it 
suit this or any other passage of the New Testament. We 
must be content, it would appear, to forego the beautiful 
paronomasia of the original. 

But not only so. In foregoing the paronomasia, we find 
it to be impossible, unless we should darken the inspired 
idea by entirely unidiomatic phraseology, to give an ex- 
tremely literal rendering to the paronomasiac expression. 
An extremely literal rendering would be the following:— 
“that he may be righteous, and justifying him who is of 
faith in Jesus.” It is intolerable. And hence more or less 
freedom must be used in reproducing the idea. Tyndale 
translates thus:—“that he myght be counted juste, and a 
justifiar of him which belevith on Jesus.” The Eng. 
Geneva corresponds:— “that he might be just, and a 
justifier of him which is of the fayth of Jesus.” Our 
Authorized Version has followed in the wake of these pre- 
cursors, though not slavishly :—“that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Substituting, 
as we must do, the word righteous for the word just, the 
version is justifiable, or, as we should rather say, partially 
justifiable, only on one supposition, the supposition that the 
righteousness referred to in the preceding clauses is God’s 
justifying righteousness, imputable to believers, in contradis- 
tinction to his immanent rectoral righteousness. This sup- 
position, however, we have seen to be untenable. And even 
though it had been tenable, the idea embodied in the version 
would still be only partially justified. For it would be. 
difficult to account for the expression “that he may be righ- 
teous, —as, by the hypothesis assumed, there is no reference, 
in what goes before, to God’s own personal righteousness. It 
would, too, be specially difficult, and indeed impossible, to 
account for the betoned emphasis and prominence that are 
assigned, in the collocation of the phraseology, to the word 
righteous as distinguished from the word justifying—On 
the supposition, again, that the righteousness spoken of in the 
preceding clauses is God’s rectoral righteousness; as vindi- 
cated by the atonement ‘in relation to the pretermission and 
remission of sins,—on this supposition, the clausule, that he 
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may be righteous, is naturally and easily accounted for. But 
when it is added, and the justifier, §c., there seems to be the 
intrusion of an idea which,—when taken abreast with the idea 
contained in the clausule “that he may be righteous,’— 
appears to be here out of place; and peculiarly so when we 
remember that the expression the justifier is, in the original, 
participial, justifying. 

The truth is that the Apostle’s expression is a complexity 
that culminates, not in duality, but in unity. And it is 
only because of its intransferable paronomasia that there is 
apparent duality. The culmination takes place in the word 
righteous, as is manifest, not only from the purport of the 
two preceding clauses, and from the collocation of the ad- 
jective and the participle, but likewise from the fact that 
the substantive verb is used, like the kindred verb yivouat 
in verses 4th and 19th, logically,—to denote not what God 
is to be absolutely, in his own perfect subjectivity, but what 
he is to be relatively, in the minds of the moral creatures 
who constitute the vast moral public of the Universe. The 
Apostle could not mean that Christ was set forth as propiti- 
atory, that God may be regarded as justifying the believer 
in Jesus. He means that Christ was set forth as propiti- 
atory, that God may be regarded as righteous even m 
justifying the believer in Jesus. The logical import of 
the substantive verb makes it manifest that it is the word 
righteous which is to be betoned, and that the participial 
addition is subordinate and subsidiary. The inspired idea 
might be paraphrastically exhibited thus :—that he may be, 
in the estimation of the moral public, righteous even im 
justifying the believer vn Jesus. 

The expression which we have rendered even in justi- 
fying (kat Sixaovvra) is rendered by Turnbull, “while 
justifying;” by Scarlett, “even when justifying.” Matthias 
and Mehring give the same translation, (wuch wenn). So 
does Purdue. Whitby has, “and yet the justifier;” Cony- 
beare, “and yet might justify.” Hodge intensifies it, 
“although the justifier.” Archbishop Magee, before him, 
had sanctioned the same rendering, (Atonement and Sacrifice, 
Diss. xlii, p. 465 of vol. i, ed. 1832). Macknight has it, 
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“when justifying;” and Chalmers, without professing to 
give a translation, quietly adopts Macknight’s idea. He 
says, “it is now made manifest that God might be just 
while he justifies those who believe in Jesus.” So far as the 
theology of the passage is concerned, any of the free and 
easy translations specified might be accepted. But, as a 
matter of exegesis, the rendering, righteous even in justi- 
Sying, undoubtedly hits, as precisely as possible, the nail on 
the head. It is far superior to the dualizing interpretation 
of de Wette, adopted by Bisping and partially by Alford, 
righteous on the one hand and justifying on the other. 
And it is certainly nearer the centre of the Apostle’s thought 
than the idea that is embodied in the version of Luther,— 
“that he alone may be righteous, and make righteous him 
who believeth in Jesus,” (auf dass er allein gerecht sey, und 
gerecht mache den, der da ist des Glaubens an Jesu). 
Coverdale’s rendering is a faithful transcript of the great 
Reformer’s Douche translation :—“that he onely mighte be 
righteous, and the righteous maker of him which is of the 
faith on Jesus.” (Biblia, 1538.) Calvin seems to have had 
the very same idea as Luther. (Definitio est illius justitiae, 
quam dato Christo ostensam fuisse dixit; sicuti primo 
capite docuerat patefiert im evangelio. Duobus autem 
membris eam constare affirmat. Prius est, Dewm esse 
justum, non quidem ut unum ex multis: sed qui solus in 
se omnem justitiae plenitudinem contineat. Neque enim 
integra et solida laus, qualis debetur, et aliter tribuitur, 
quam dum solus obtinet justi nomen et honoren, toto 
humano genere injustitiae damnato. <Alterum deinde 
membrum staturt in justitiae communicatione, dum scilicet 
suas divitias Deus apud se minime tenet suppressas, sed in 
homines effundit.) But the notion suggested by the word 
alone is, exegetically, an intrusion. The notion, too, 
suggested by the expression make righteous is a deviation 
from the proper forensic import of the term. And, moreover, 
the entire translation and interpretation rest,—however 
inconsistently,—upon the assumption that the righteousness 
specified in the preceding clauses as the righteousness whose 
demonstration was contemplated in the propitiation, is God’s 
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justifying righteousness, or, as Luther expresses it, the righ- 
teousness which avails before Cod, (die Gerechtigheit dre vor 
thm gilt). Bengel did well to throw out, in his German 
translation, Luther’s alone. And Piscator, too, did well to 
substitute, in his German translation, “pronounce righteous” 
(gerecht spreche) for Luther’s and Bengel’s “make righteous,” 
(gerecht mache). 

We have already indicated that the substantive verb, 
“that he may be righteous when justifying,” is to be under- 
stood logically,—as denoting what it is desirable that God 
should be in our apprehension. The two preceding ex- 
pressions, for demonstration, im order to the demonstra- 
tion, prepare us for this relativity of the substantive 
phrase. And as the Apostle seems, in these two preceding 
expressions, to be referring to the righteousness of God’s 
immanent nature, as distinguished from the righteousness 
of his transient acts, it is not likely that he could be sup- 
posing that, in that inner and ultimate respect, the atone- 
ment was the condition of the existence of God’s righteous- 
ness. It was rather the case that the essential righteousness 
of God was the condition of the existence of the atonement. 
Christ was set forth as propitiatory, not that God might be 
righteous in his nature, even in justifying the unrighteous, 
but that the righteousness of his nature might appear; 
—that, in the apprehension of the moral public, he might 
be righteous when justifying the unrighteous who believe 
in Jesus. (Afin-qu’il soit trouvé juste—Calvin.) This logical 
import of the substantive verb has been generally recog- 
nized by expositors. 

It has not, however, been so generally noticed that the 
entire clausule, that he may be righteous even in justifying 
him who believeth in Jesus, is epexegetical, not of the 
two preceding clauses, (1), for demonstration of his righ- 
teousness because of the pretermission of the previous sins 
in the forbearance of God, (2), in order to the demonstration 
of his righteousness in the present time, but only of the 
latter of the two. Grotius, Reiche, and others regard the 
clausule as constituting a thirdly in the exhibition of the 
divine aim in the propitiatory work of Christ, and as being 
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thus a re-repetition of the idea embodied in the first clause. 
Riickert regards it as exhibiting. the final result of the 
whole, (das Endergebniss des Ganzen). Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Philippi, &c., regard it as epexegetical of the two preceding 
clauses; Maier similarly, as exhibiting the final aim of the 
two preceding demonstrations. But Matthias is evidently 
right in supposing that the Apostle’s design is to exhibit, 
epexegetically, the peculiar idea of the second clause in its 
antithesis to the peculiar idea of the first. Christ was set 
forth as propitiatory, not only, (1), for demonstration of 
God’s righteousness because of the pretermission of sins, 
in the forbearance of God, during the former dispensations ; 
but, (2), for demonstration of his righteousness at the 
present time, that he may be apprehended to be righteous 
when he justifies those who believe in Jesus. The righteous- 
ness of justification in the present time, as distinguished 
from the righteousness of pretermission in the past time, 
is the great idea of the Apostle. The righteousness of both 
of these modes of dealing with sinners is demonstrated and 
vindicated by the propitiatory work of Jesus. 

The clausule is rendered echbatically by some few ex- 
positors, such as Riickert:—so that he is righteous — 
Struensee, Stolz, and Colenso take a similar view. So did 
T. Edwards, and Michaelis, (so dass Gott gerecht bleibt, &c.) 
So Peile, (to the effect that he 1s righteous). But the obvious 
epexegetical relation of the words seems, independently of 
the use and wont of the preposition in connection with the 
articulated infinitive (see chap. i. 20), to make it certain 
that a telic import is intended. 

The concluding expression, him who is of faith in Jesus, 
(rov é« wlarewe "Incov), is idiomatic. Felbinger, in attempt- 
ing to translate it with extreme literality, (den der aus 
dem Glauben Jesu ist), yet failed by inserting, as Luther 
had done before him, the article before faith,—“ out of the 
faith of Jesus.” . The expression suggests derivation, and is 
regarded by some as distinctly denoting filiation. Gléckler, 
for instance, takes this view, (Aus dem Glauben seyn heisst 
aber so viel als:—aus dem Glauben abstammen, geboren 
seyn, also durch den Glauben wiedergeboren seyn zu einem 
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neuen Leben). Conybeare says that the expression means 
the child of faith, and in his version he renders it, plurally, 
the children of faith. So Wittich, (6 é mlorewe, est, quasi 
genitus ex fide). But this is to condense into too definite 
a shape the natural indefiniteness of the original. There 
is rather the suggestion than the assertion of filiation. And 
perhaps the idea, as it lay in the Apostle’s mind, amounted 
to no more than this,—that the individuals referred to 
derived their distinguishing peculiarity from faith in 
Jesus. Their great spiritual characteristic had its origin 
in faith,—faith that terminated on Jesus, and found in Him 
the righteousness which God judicially recognizes in justify- 
ing the ungodly. Sclater explains the expression in a manner 
that gives it a grotesquely polemical tinge,—a tinge of 
the date of the extremely polemical seventeenth century. 
His explanation is this,—“as if he should say, him that, 
renouncing the sect of merit-mongers, embraceth the swup- 
posed heresie of solifidians.” The genitive “of Jesus” is, 
of course, to be regarded objectively. The entire phrase 
denotes the “faith of which Jesus is the object;” not the 
“faith of which he was the subject,” or “of which he is the 
author.” (See on ver 21.) 

Of Jesus (Incod) is omitted from the text by Tischendorf, 
so that the expression with which the verse concludes is, 
according to his reading, him who is of faith. The word 
was condemned, too, by Mill, and suspected by Griesbach. 
Fritzsche, Meyer, and Oltramare approve of its omission. 
It is wanting in FG 52.f.¢. But itis found inSABCK, 
and in the great majority of cursive mss., as also in the 
Philoxenian Syriac and Ethiopic versions, and in Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact, and Gicumenius. The Vulgate, Coptic, 
Theodoret, Pelagius, Ambrosiaster, read, complexly, Jesus 
Christ. The Peshito reads our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Erpen-Arabic, owr Lord Jesus. These three latter readings 
seem to have been supplemented; but they are certainly 
confirmatory of the genuineness of the word Jesus. (In DL 
and many cursives "Incovy is found instead of "Incov,—a 
manifest error of negligence—i for iv. The same error occurs 
in Cicumenius, in the quotation of the text, though the 
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immediately succeeding explanation shows that he really 
read "Incov. The authorities, then, that have "Incoty are 
also confirmatory of the genuineness of Incow.) There can 
be little doubt that the reading of the received text is 
correct. It is wisely approved of by Lachmann, Philippi, 
and van Hengel. And we certainly like to find the act of 
faith led up to its great and glorious Personal Object,— 
Jesus, our Saviour. 


VER. 27, [lod oty 4 xadynows; “EgexrsioSy. Asc xolov 
vowov; Tay epyav; Obyi aArrd dict vomov xiorews. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Where is boasting then? It is ew- 
cluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but by the law 


of faith. 


Revised Version. Where then is the glorying? Shut out. 
Through what kind of a law? Of works? Nay, but 
through the law of faith. 


§ 1. The Apostle has finished that grand paragraph 
(verses 21—26) which explains, in extenso, what it is that 
renders the Gospel “the power of God unto salvation.” 
His explanation had been given, in brief, in chap. i. 17. 
But it was befitting to resume it, and expand it in the full 
affluence of its details. 

The Apostle had evidently felt, in his own spirit, the 
intensest interest as he proceeded with the evolution of the 
details. Each item, as it turned up, seems to have sent a 
thrill through his heart. His ardour grew and glowed. He 
could not but admire the divine method of justification. 
Its symmetry, its completeness, its exquisite adaptations, 
and the might of the moral influences with which it was 
charged, charmed his soul. He stood arrested and rapt as 
he gazed. At length words came. And he utters forth, in 
abrupt and exceedingly condensed bolts of jubilant thought, 
some of the corollary-ideas which, in the midst of the con- 
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sciousness of his ecstasy, he felt rising up with irrepressible 
and almost tumultuating energy within his mind. (Verses 
27—31.) Foremost among these are references to the un- 
becoming feelings and incorrect notions, as regards the way 
of justification, that were unhappily characteristic of the 
great mass of his countrymen. And thus he .says:— 
“ Where then is the glorying? Shut out. By what kind 
of law? Of the works? Nay, but through the law of 
Jaith.” 


§ 2. Where then is the glorying? (lot obv 1 cabynote ;) 
Such is the most literal, and doubtless the most correct 
rendering of this clause. In our English Authorized Ver- 
sion the article is ignored :—*“ Where is boasting then ?”— 
a translation yielding, indeed, a sense that is far from being 
repugnant to the Apostle’s idea, but that, nevertheless, 
sweeps out into a wider circumference of reference than 
he intended. Vaughan says that the article has its generic 
force. But it is not glorying in general to which the 
Apostle is referring. It is not glorywng im general that 
is put under ban. It is some particular glorying—the 
glorying of some particular class of persons. The Apostle 
does not specify the persons to whom he refers; but his 
mind was fixed on them, and hence the article :— Where 
then is the glorying? It is almost, but not altogether, 
tantamount to the expression— Where then is their glory- 
ing ¢ 

The Vulgate reads, “where is then thy glorying?” or as 
Wycliffe gives it, “where is therfore thi gloriynge?”—(ubi 
est ergo gloriatio tua?) The same reading is found in the 
pre-Hieronymian codices d.e. fg. It is hence the reading 
of the Latin Fathers. It is found, too, in the Greek Uncials F 
and G; but not in the Greek Fathers. It is a mistake to 
refer to Theophylact as supporting it, though it is the case 
that, in freely explaining the clause, he applies it directly, 
and in the second person, to the Jew, (sikdtwe odv towra 
tov lovdaiov, mov tori 1) Kabynole cov, Kal 2) peyadogpoostyn; 
ov Aéyee O8, TOU EoTLV 1) doETH; OVSE yap sixov aperiy, adda 
kabxnow povnv. The clause ov Aéye O2, TOU EoTLY 1H) apETH; 
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shows that Theophylact did not read ov or % Kabynolc 
oov;) There can be no doubt that the introduction of the 
pronoun thy into the Latin versions, and of the kindred 
personal pronoun, of thee, in that single Greek text which is 
dually represented by F and G is to be accounted for on the 
assumption of an effort to exhibit the force and reference of 
the definitive expression—‘“the glorying.” There is no 
evidence, however, that the Apostle was sisting, as it were 
face to face with himself, a single representative Jew, and 
addressing him. He is rather looking at the mass of his 
countrymen collectively, as in verses 2nd and 29th. And 
his attitude is that of one who is speaking of them, rather 
than to them. 

The Five Clergymen and Shepherd supply a different 
pronoun. They render the clause, “Where is owr boasting 
then?” It is not, as we conceive, a felicitous rendering. 
The Apostle was not in the mood to transfer to himself, even 
in a figure, that particular, and particularly odious, failing 
of his countrymen: in general, which it was his wish to 
reprobate, and which seemed to him to be utterly inconsis- 
tent with that way of justification which he had just been 
exhibiting and expounding. He stands apart, as an inspired 
expositor of the Gospel, and, looking upon both Jews and 
Gentiles as respectively massed before his mental eye, he does 
not seek, for the moment, to realize or identify, or, at all 
events, to take into particular account, his own ethnological 
relationship. 

If freely substituting a pronoun for the merely definite 
article of the original,—as it would be, perhaps, in some 
respects, not undesirable to do,—we would make our selection 
not from the sphere of the first person, nor from the sphere 
of the second person, but, as already indicated, from the 
sphere of the third person, in which we have an English 
pronoun akin both etymologically and conventionally, to the 
article. We would say,—“where then is their glorying?” 
But the fact that both the second and the first persons have. 
been respectively proposed, is evidence that the definitive- 
ness of the expression has been realized, and should not be 
ignored. 
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It has, indeed, been very generally realized. Luther 
inserts the article in his translation, (Wo blecbet nun der 
Ruhm ?), and has been followed, among German translators, 
by Piscator, Felbinger, Reitz, Zinzendorf, Heumann, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Stolz, &c. The Dutch translators, old and new, 
have likewise inserted it. So did the French Geneva of 
1562, (O& est done la vantance? It is Calvin’s ultimate 
translation. His translation of 1556 was, Ow est done la 
gloire?) The English Geneva, too, inserted the article,— 
where is then the rejoicing? So did Diodati. Among 
critics, too, Fritzsche gives due prominence to the idea 
intended by the article, (ubi est igitur hactenus saepe audita 
gloriatio?) So does Meyer, (der Artikel bezeichnete die 
bewusste, schon mehrerwaéhnte—). So does Philippi, (der 
Artikel ein bekanntes, oft getriebenes wnd gehdrtes, oder 
éfter schon herborgehobenes und zuriickgewiesenes Riihmen). 
Oltramare, too, remarks that the article denotes the notoriety 
of the glorying, (Ou est donc cette gloriole? L’ Article in- 
dique qwil sagit de quelque chose dont on a conscience, qui 
est notoire). These are a fair specimen of the whole body of 
good translators and critics. 

When duly recognizing the article, an interesting par- 
ticularity is imparted to the psychological scene that is 
pictorially presented to the mind’s eye. We see the Apostle 
standing, as it were, on some elevated platform, and looking 
round and round inquisitively. He seems to be in quest of 
some object with which he has been familiar, indeed too 
familiar. But he cannot see it in all that plane of things 
that is around him. He exclaims,—not in a disappointed, 
but ina glad and jubilant tone,—where then is the glory- 
ing!—that glorying’which is always so obtrusive of itself ?— 
that glorying which is scarcely ever absent when a Jew is 
present? Where, I say, is this glorying? 

Fritzsche supposes that the Apostle has no particular 
reference to what was characteristic of the Jews, as dis- 
tinguished from other religionists. Mussus supposed that 
he makes equal reference to Jews and Gentiles (qui inaniter 
alter alteri se invicem preferebant). Krehl echoes Fritzsche’s 
opinion, (Die Frage ist nicht an die Juden gerichtet, sondern 
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ganzallgemein). And many of the more polemico-theological 
expositors, such as Calvin, Sclater, Cocceius, Haldane, never 
start the question whether or not there is a particular 
reference to the Jews. Hodge thinks that there is no such 
particular reference. But it is really the case that the 
Apostle has had all along, down through the chapter, the 
spiritual condition of the Jews in view. He has been 
seeking so to lay his subject as to meet their peculiar wants, 
and more particularly their peculiar prejudices in favour of 
themselves, their religious haughtiness and conceit,—their 
glorying in relation to themselves. In the immediately 
preceding chapter, moreover, he makes express reference to 
their glorying. See verses 17 and 23. And the fact that in 
the 29th verse of the present chapter he goes on to ask,—“ Js 
he the God of the Jews only? is he not also of the Gentiles ?” 
—is evidence that it was the Jews, and the self-glorification 
of the Jews, that occupied in particular the attention of his 
mind. 

We need not suppose, indeed, that in asking, Where then 
is the glorying ? he allowed his mind to be utterly oblivious 
of corresponding tendencies in others. We may reasonably 
suppose, on the contrary, that he gives expression to his 
thoughts and feelings regarding the glorying of the Jews, 
because he realized that this element of the spirit of Judaism 
was too apt to be imported into Gentilism, and would be in 
danger of infecting and infesting the Christian church as a 
whole. Men everywhere are too prone to haughtiness and 
self-glorying,—too apt sese jactare. Pride is one of the dis- 
figurements of humanity in general. And even from behind 
a profession of faith in Christ, and of justification by faith 
alone, and of the abnegation of glorying in the matter of 
justification, the forbidding lineaments of a supercilious spirit 
may lower forth. Paul knew this: and hence, we doubt not, 
he had an aim that went far beyond the Jews when he 
asked, where then is the glorying ? 

Nevertheless we cannot doubt that when he said the, he 
was thinking of the Jews. Chrysostom was of the same 
opinion. So was Origen before him. So were Theodoret, 
(Ecumenius, and Theophylact, after him; Ambrosiaster too, 
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and Pelagius;—and almost all who read the clause thus, 
where then is thy glorying? So also Erasmus, Grotius, 
Bengel: Heumann too, and Béhme, Riickert, Meyer, de 
Wette; Philippi also, and Oltramare, van Hengel, &c.,—and 
indeed the great majority of expositors. 

Some have supposed that the word (kabynotc) means 
here ground of glorying, (materia gloriandi=kaby nua). 
Beausobre et Lenfant, for example, (o% est done le sujet de 
se glorifier?) Flatt too, and Brentano; Reiche also (kadxnowg 
ist hier Gegenstand und Grund des Riihmens) ; and Rilliet 
(Que devient done la raison de senorgueillir?). De 
Wette, too, took the same view in his first edition ;—only 
gradually laying it aside. But the interpretation is a 
manifest mistake, arising from a natural tendency to con- 
found the Apostle’s rhetorical representation with the 
philosophy of things that was underlying it. In that 
philosophy the Apostle realized that all legitimate occasion 
of glorying was shut out. But in the hieroglyph which 
he was engaged in painting on the walls of the chamber 
of his mind’s imagery he refers to the glorying itself, 
as distinguished from its historical occasion or logical 
ground. 

Some have erred in another direction in their attempt 
at reproducing the Apostle’s idea. They have rendered 
his word glory, instead of glorying. So, among the 
German translators, Luther, Emeser, Ulenberg, Piscator, 
Felbinger, Reitz, Heumann, Bengel, Michaelis, Struensee 
(der eigne Ruhm), Kistemaker (Selbstruhm), van Ess; but 
not Zinzendorf, (who renders it properly Rihmen, instead 
of Ruhm). De Wette, Matthias, Mehring, are careful to 
give the same translation as Zinzendorf ; and de Wette 
expressly calls attention to the error of the other rendering. 

In our English Authorized Version, as in the Rheims, 
the word is rendered boasting—a far superior translation to 
glory. Itis also far superior to rejoicing,—the translation 
which is found not only in the Eng. Geneva, but also in 
Tyndale. Nevertheless we question whether it be equal to 
glorying, the translation which is given by Wycliffe, and 
which not inaptly represents the Vulgate version, gloriatio. 

2A 
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The advantage of glorying over boasting arises from the 
fact that it has not got so fixed a twist in malam partem. 
It more readily adjusts itself to the expression of what is 
right and becoming, when such expression is required. 

It is often required. There is a befitting, as well as an 
unbefitting, glorying. The word that is here employed by 
the Apostle is used by him again in chap. xv. 17, “I have 
therefore glorying through Jesus Christ in those things 
that pertain to God.” So in 2 Cor. i, 12,—* For our glory- 
ing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you-ward.” In 2 Cor. vii. 
4, too, he says—* Great is my boldness of speech toward 
you; great is my glorying of you.” He says again in 
1 Thess. ii. 19,—“ For what is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of glorying ? Are not even ye, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming?” Indeed, in almost all the 
passages in which the noun for glorying (kabxnovc) is 
employed, it is used to denote legitimate and befitting 
glorying. The kindred noun (xcatynua),—rather denoting 
the ground of glorying than the act of glorying,—is also 
almost always used in bonam partem. And the affiliated 
verb is indeterminate in its moral reference. Sometimes it 
is employed to denote illegitimate glorying. And at other 
times we read of glorying in the Lord (1 Cor. i. 31); 
in Christ Jesus (Phil. iii. 3); in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (Gal. vi. 14); in God (Rom. v. 12); im tribulations 
(Rom. v. 3); 72 hope of the glory of God (Rom. v. 2). It 
is the same word that is employed by the Septuagint 
translator in that glorious passage about glorying,—Jer. 
ix. 23, 24,—“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom; neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might; let not the rich man glory in his riches: but 
let him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
lovingkindness, judgement, and righteousness, in the earth: 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 

There is, then, a becoming glorying, as well as a glorying 
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that is unbecoming. The English word glorying is excel- 
lently adapted to turn, as needed, either way, to the left 
hand or to the right. Asa matter of fact, indeed, glorying, 
among men, is a state of mind that is generally found 
pointing toward the left rather than toward the right. It is 
glorying that is, too, glorifying to self—vain-glorying. It 
makes men braggarts either in fact or in spirit. It lies on 
one line with overweening self-applause. This is the form 
of glorying that is naturally assumed by inordinately sensi- 
tive self-consciousness ;—by selfishness, But there may also 
be the glorying of disinterested admiration. And although 
the admiration be not absolutely disinterested, although it 
have relation to what has filaments of connection with self, 
and is beneficial to self,—nevertheless, if self be kept in its 
own little place, at the feet of the Infinite One, and if it 
occupy its own appropriate attitude while there, not dis- 
tending itself as if it were a lord among its fellows, but 
bending lowly as a servant of all,—then its glorying is 
becoming and good. The word, however, has, as a matter 
of fact, a preponderance of association, in human language, 
with what is unbeseeming and inordinate. And _ hence, 
when it is employed, in the Bible, to denote what is befitting 
and right, there is, as it were, an element of apology accom- 
panying its application,—there is a. consciousness of an effort 
to vindicate for the term a sublimer association. It is as if 
the Holy Spirit were saying to men,—“If your hearts be 
“set on glorying, let it be noble glorying—glorying that 
“has true glory in it. See that ye glory only in really 
“glorious objects. Glory, if you please, in the Lord; glory 
“in the cross of Jesus Christ. Glory, too, in whatever gives 
“legitimate occasion for advancing the glory of God; glory 
“in your tribulations, glory in your infirmities, And when 
“you glory in what turns round to promote your own glory, 
“see that, nevertheless, the chief ground of your glorying be 
“the glory that accrues to God. Only thus anticipate your 
“crown of glorying (1 Thess. ii. 19). Only thus glory in the 
“testimony of your purified conscience (2 Cor. i. 12), or in 
“any of your acts of self denial (2 Cor. xi. 10).” Men, then, 
would require to take heed in glorying. If there be the 
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smallest relaxation in the moral tension of the soul, when 
glorying is indulged in, one will be apt to become “a fool 
in glorying.” (2 Cor. xii. 11.) 

The peculiarity of the Apostle’s word is now evident. 
It is a word that had, in general, a bad association connected 
with it. That association clings to it in the interrogative 
corollary before us, and in some other passages. In these 
passages it denotes such glorying as resolves itself into 
boasting; and hence the vindication of our Authorized Ling. 
Version in the case before us. The only objection to the 
translation is the difficulty of subliming, for other occasions, 
the word boasting. It is, indeed, sometimes sublimed, as, for 
instance, in Ps. xxxiv. 2; xliv. 8. But this exaltation of 
the term does not come to it so naturally as to the word 
glorying. There is something in the make of the word, as 
well as in its conventional associations, that persists in 
pointing in malam partem, suggesting not only abundance 
of noise (conf, the Latin boo and the Greek Podw), but also 
inflation and emptiness. The term seems to have a filament 
of connection with the noun boss,—the inflated or protu- 
berant part. of a shield; and most «probably it has a link 
of relation to the Scotch adjective boss, which means empty. 
A boaster is an. empty braggart. 

We hold, then, by the translation glorying. And when 
the Apostle asks, where then is the glorying? we assume that 
he is using the term with its current ill-omened association 
attached to it. Seb. Schmidt, indeed, supposes that it is used 
with its sublimer reference. He thinks that the query is an 
occupatio,—the anticipation of an objection, on the part of an 
opponent, to the Apostle’s doctrine of justification by faith. 
Such an opponent would be ready, as S. Schmidt supposes, 
to step forward and say to the Apostle,—“ If this doctrine of 
yours, O Paul, be accepted, where is there scope for glory- 
ing?” “There is none,” replies the Apostle ; “for what you 
count legitimate glorying, I count illegitimate.” §. Schmidt 
thus comes round, in the upshot, to the generally received 
view. But. his notion of a formal dialectical colloquy is too 
cumbrous and artificial. It has, however, been reproduced 
by Taylor. Day, though on other grounds, takes substan- 
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tially the same view with Schmidt of the import of the 
word. He says, “Note that the Apostle speaks not here of an 
unlawful or unjust or causeless boasting, or of boasting only 
before men, (for so any man might boast, and so. did the 
Jews boast): but he speaks of a lawful, just, ‘and well- 
grounded boasting, and a boasting before God, such a 
boasting where nothing is to be imputed to the grace and 
favour of God, but all to a man’s own self.” In other words, 
Day supposes that when the Apostle asks, where is the 
glorying then? he is inquiring concerning that glorying that 
would have been legitimate if Adam had not sinned, and 
that is legitimate in heaven among angels who have never 
sinned. He did not note the article the, which ties down the 
reference to some sort of boasting that was common enough, 
too common, on earth. Neither did he take into account 
that there are no moral creatures anywhere who could 
attain to any moral excellence apart from “the grace and 
favour of God.” Even in heaven, the angels, who have 
never fallen, will think but little of their own worthiness 
when it is placed side by side with the prevenient loving- 
kindness of God. Their glorying will be in God. 

The Apostle evidently uses the term in its sinister 
reference :— Where then is that self-glorifying glorying of 
the Jews that has been sounding abroad so loud and so 
long, proclaaming how good and godly they are, and how 
eminently entitled, considering the great merit of their 
circumcision and other ceremonial observances, to get to 
heaven and eternal glory? Where, says the Apostle, is this 
glorying? It is as standing on the platform of the doctrine 
of justification that he puts the question. It would be 
wrong, however, to say, with Calvin, Hemming, Musculus, 
Melville, and Day, that he speaks “after a kind of insulting 
manner.” The associations of the word insulting lie on 
the line of malignity. For the same reason, we would not 
say, with Aretius, that he speaks derisively. But we 
would not deny that there is a jubilant tone of logical, 
theological, and ethical triumph in the interrogation. (He is, 
says Bullinger, velutt érwixiov canens. The “where?” says 
Bengel, is particula victoriosa. Compare | Cor. i. 20; xv. 55.) 
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§ 3. It was shut out, (E&exAsfoSn). This is one of the 
cases in which, for all popular purposes, the perfect tense 
in English might be advantageously employed to represent 
the aoristic Greek :—Jt has been shut out. The aorist, 
however, is more graphic when the scene that was present 
to the Apostle’s mind is vividly reproduced. It might be 
conceived of as follows:—The Apostle looks about inquisi- 
tively on the platform of thought on which he was standing. 
But he does not discern the object. of which he was in 
quest. Then a jubilant flash shoots from his eye; and he 
exclaims, Where is the glorying? He pauses for an answer. 
The answer at length comes,—“It was shut out,” that is, 
“Tt 2s not here, because it was shut out.” It is in some 
such manner that the aorist is to be accounted for. If, 
however, the scenic nature of the representation be ignored, 
the logical value of the idea will be sufficiently preserved 
by translating the verb either in the perfect tense, “It 
has been shut out,” or in the present, “It is excluded,” (or, 
as Tyndale gave it in 1526, “ Hitt is excluded”). 

The expression implies that the glorying referred to 
had,—so far as scenically viewed,—tried to intrude. It 
had, as it were, struggled hard to get a footing. But it 
was unsuccessful. It was thrust out; and shut out. An 
interdict was laid upon it. It was put under ban. 

The logical substrate of the representation is obvious :— 
There is no legitimate scope for the glorying of the Jew, 
(or of any man). One has but to wnderstand the real 
nature of that justification which lies at the basis of 
salvation, in order to see that the glorying of the Jew (or of 
any man) is an absurdity as well asa sin. It is not the 
case that the Jew can find, either in his own worth, or 
in the favour of God, any good reason for pride of heart or 
superciliousness of spirit. He cannot even find a good 
reason for great self-complacency. 

The majority of the Greek fathers suppose that the 
Apostle’s expression assumes that there was once, to the 
Jews, an opportunity for glorying, but that now, since the 
appearance of Christ, that opportunity was gone. The time 
jor w& ws past, says Chrysostom, (odkér yap Eye katpdv). 
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There is no longer room for it, says Theodoret, (ov« ere 
XHpav tye). Cicumenius repeats the same idea. The 
Apostle’s expression, says he, shows that there was once 
room for glorying, (SeKxvi¢g Gre Kat ywpav sixé mors). 
Theophylact, too, as is his wont, echoes Chrysostom. But 
the idea has no warrant in the inspired text, or in the 
nature of the case. It arose from not distinguishing 
between the Apostle’s rhetorical representation, and its 
logical substrate. According to the rhetorical repre- 
sentation, the vain-glorying was eager to intrude itself. 
But according to the logical substrate of the representation, 
there never was, and there never can be, any legitimate scope 
for the Jewish, or for any, self-applauding glorying, in the 
matter of justification and salvation. Michaelis’s rendering 
of the expression is based on this logical substrate of 
thought. But, for this very reason, it obliterates the fine 
dramatic representation of the Apostle. It is this —‘“all 
occasion for it has been cut off,” (alle Gelegenheit dazw ist 
abgeschnitten). It isan excellent logical explanation ; but 
certainly it is no translation at all of the Apostle’s 
expression. 


§ 4. Through what kind of a law? (Ara wolov vépou;) 
That is, Through what kind of a law was the glorying shut 
out? The Apostle keeps up the rhetorical colloquy. 

It will be noticed that the question is not, Through 
which law? The Apostle does not so much inquire for 
the particular law by means of which the glorying had 
been shut out, as ask information regarding the nature of 
the law. To speak in the language of Aristotle’s predica- 
ments, the inquiry points, not in the direction of the ovofa, 
but in the direction of the woforne of the law. What kind 
of a law rs vt? 

Chrysostom supposes that the Apostle uses the word 
law conciliatingly,—to tone down the appearance of novelty 
that attached to his doctrine, (gupirdoxwpwv toicg dvdépacw, 
wore mapauvSeicSat rv Soxovoay civar Katvoroutay). Day, 
again, supposes that he uses the word “by a Mimesis,”— 
“repeating the word law, that he might in a slighting 
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manner imitate the Jews, who did crack of the law, and 
had it always in their mouths, though they kept it not.” 
Tholuck, in his 5th edition, takes a somewhat similar view, 
(Das Jtidische Pochen auf das Gesetz zu Schanden zu 
machen, spricht der Apostel auch von einem Gesetze des 
Glaubens). But there was a deeper reason for the employ- 
ment of the term. When it was said that the glorying 
was shut out, the language had reference not so much to 
the power of physical force, as to the interposition of 
authority. (Quo jure est exclusa?-Bugenhagen.) The 
glorying had no right to be within; and an interdict had 
been laid upon its entrance. What, then, was the tenor of 
that interdict? How did the order or ordonnance run? 
What was the purport of the legal instrument by which 
the ejectment was effected? What manner of law is it? 
—Such seems to be the Apostle’s idea. In the light of it, 
the difficulties vanish which have so grievously perplexed 
some of the most inquisitive expositors. We shall refer to 
these difficulties after we have noticed the remaining 
clauses of the verse. 


§5. Of works ?—Wycliffe, Of dedis doyinge ? (Tév toywr ;) 
Literally, Of the works? There is real significance in the — 
article, although our idiom will scarcely admit of its intro- 
duction into an easy-going translation. The expression 
does not refer to works indefinitely, nor even to good 
works indefinitely. The article is not, as Vaughan supposes, 
generic. ‘The expression refers, very definitely, to certain 
peculiar works,—the works, namely, which were specially 
prized and punctiliously performed by the great body of 
the religiously inclined among the Jews, and on the ground 
of which they thought themselves exceedingly good, and 
entitled to be exceedingly sure of the everlasting glory of 
God. The Apostle, as it were, says :—Through what sort of 
law has the boasting (of the Jews) been shut out? Is it 
through a law that enjoins, as the human condition of 
justification, such works as the Jews ave scrupulously 
careful to perform, such as circumcision, a punctilious 
observance of holy days, a careful distinction of meats, 
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a tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, &e., and, in addi- 
tion, a fair outside compliance with the precepts of the 
decalogue? ‘The force of the articulated expression might 
be tolerably well exhibited by the introduction of the 
pronoun their :—Is it through a law that enjoins their works 
that their boasting has been shut out? The word works is, 
of course, objective in relation to the word law. It denotes 
the objects supposed to be authoritatively or legislatively 
enjoined. 


§ 6. Nay, but through the law of faith, (Ovyt, adda Sia 
vopuov miorswc). The Jewish glorying is excluded through 
the law that enjoins faith as the human condition of justi- 
fication and salvation. That is the kind of law by means of 
which the glorying was shut out from the platform of divine 
things, in the midst of which the Apostle found himself 
standing, while he was surveying and exhibiting the won- 
ders that are in and around the great propitiation. It is 
not faith itself that is called a law; although there is an 
important sense in which it is a rule of life. But the 
Apostle is speaking of a law that enjoins faith—a law, or 
order, or ordonnance, or commandment, or divine statute, 
that, with the force of an evangelical Imperative, lays 
hearers of the Gospel under obligation to believe and live. 
The Greek expression is unarticulated—‘“law of faith.” 
We cannot, in our English idiom, reproduce it. We cannot 
say “through law of faith.” Neither can we here say 
“through faith’s law.” We must say either, “through a 
law of faith,” or, “through the law of faith.” Either trans- 
lation is legitimate, though neither is an exact reflection of 
the original expression. In such a case as the Apostle had 
in hand, “the law of faith” is “a law of faith.” For that 
kind of law which consists in “a law of faith” is neither 
more, nor less, nor else, than the actually enacted, and 
therefore the actually existing, law of faith. “This is God’s 
commandment—((fod’s law)—that we should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ,” (1 John iii. 23). 


§ 7. Such is the purport, we apprehend, of the jubilant 
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outburst of condensed utterances contained in this 27th verse. 
The key to the whole aggregation of expressions is the 
idea that there is a particular reference to the great body of 
the religiously disposed Jews,—to their glorying on the 
one hand, and to their works on the other. In the light of 
this idea most of the difficulties vanish which have caused 
perplexity to not a few of the most earnest investigators. 
Many have wondered, for example, why the Apostle 
should speak both of a law of works and of a law of 
faith. The twofold use of the word law has excited their 
wonderment. Ccumenius wondered, and thought that he 
explained the matter when he remarked that the expres- 
sion law of works is used periphrastically for works, and 
the correlative expression law of faith, for faith, (vépov 
Epywv, Twv Loywv TeoLpoacTiKoc, Kal vduov TloTEWS, TIC 
wlotewo meoipouotikwe). But, of course, his explanation 
explains nothing. It gives no reason whatever for the use 
of the word law. Theophylact says that faith is called uw 
law by the Apostle out of respect for the Jews, who 
honoured the term, (Idod cat tiv wlotw vdpov Kars dud 
rd tov dvdéuarog Tapa "Tovdatorg tiwov). But, as we have 
seen, it is not the case that faith is called a law ;—no more 
than works are. Theodore of Mopsuestia speculated on the 
subject, and evidently with ingenuity ; but his remarks 
have unhappily not come down to us in an uncorrupted 
state; neither has the exposition of Pelagius. Theodoret, 
again, begins his explanation in a rather unpromising 
manner. He says that it is not inconsiderately that faith 
is called a law, (oby’ awreg St thy riotw TeocHydoEUGE 
vouov),—thus committing the mistake into which Theo- 
phylact afterwards fell) But ere he ends his exposition 
he comes round to a much more accurate view of the 
expression, and speaks of faith in Christ as having been 
legislatively ordained (as a duty). (He says of the new 
covenant, prophesied of by Jeremiah, airy 8 muorebew 
vouoseret TM XoloTw.) Aquinas got fairly off the scent on 
the subject. He seems, like Theodoret, to have thought of 


the New Covenant spoken of by Jeremiah (xxxi. 31—34); = 


and he concluded that by the law of works is meant the law 
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of God, viewed as inculcating outward works, while by the 
law of faith is meant the same law inwrought into the 
heart, and thus regulating the new heart's inner movements, 
the first of which, says he, is faith. (Legem autem fider 
vocat legem interius descriptam, per quam non solum 
exteriora facta, sed etiam ipsi motus cordium disponuntur, 
inter quos primus est motus fidet.) Abelard went still farther 
in the same direction, and actually explains the expression 
law of faith as meaning love springing from faith, (per legem 
fidei, ut dictum est, Jesu Christi, id est, charitatem eax fide 
nostrae salvationis per Christum venientem). Melancthon 
saw that such explanations of the Apostle’s phraseology 
were far aside from the mark, and from evangelical truth. 
Yet he could not work his way into the Apostle’s repre- 
sentation. In his Annotations (1522) he says that the 
expression law of faith just means faith—the word law 
being used abusively, (Lea fidei, abusu vocabuli, ipsam 
jidem signat). He thus looked at the expression in the 
same light as icumenius. But in his Convmentary (1540) 
and Enarratio (1556) he attributes more significancy to the 
word law. He says it means doctrine. The law of faith, 
he thus explains as meaning the doctrine concerning faith 
(doctrina de fide; doctrina quae concionatur de fide). 
In this, his ultimate explication, many succeeding exposi- 
tors acquiesced, as Hunnius, Balduin, Beza; Sclater, Calov, 
Wittich, Vitringa, &c.; and in later times Kypke, Nosselt, 
Christian Schmid, Koppe, Morus, Weingart; Boéckel too, 
and Flatt; Tholuck also, in his 1st and 2nd editions, and 
Turner, &c. “Law,” says Turner, “is equivalent to a system 
of doctrine.” There is in such an interpretation of the 
phrase a tittle of basis, inasmuch as the Hebrew word (n7n), 
corresponding to the Greek word (vduo¢), does bear ineradi- 
cably in its make the idea of instruction or revelation. Yet 
it never means doctrine, in the systematic-theology sense 
of the term,—doctrine in the sense of dogma. And in the 
passage before us the scenic nature of the case demands 
the retention of the distinctive conventional force of the 
Greek term,—law. Peter Martyr accepts the interpretation 
of Melancthon; but he improves it a little, saying, “by the 
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word law the Apostle means doctrine, since it has the 
power of controlling and governing,” (Voce autem Legis, 
intelligit Apostolus doctrinam; quoniam ea vim habet 
moderendi ac regendi vires nostras et-voluntates ad aliquid 
agendum). Aretius gives a similar modification, but more 
happily than Martyr, to Melancthon’s notion. Bullinger, 
however, who wrote before Melancthon’s Commentary and 
Enarratio appeared, felt fairly puzzled, and proposes several 
shifts to account for the use of the word law. Perhaps, he 
says, it may mean principle or mode:—or perhaps it is a 
catachresis ; or perhaps, he adds, it is a mimesis (as in John 
vi. 29). The secret of his perplexity is found in his 
erroneous view of the scenic representation. He supposes 
gloryimg to have been thrust out by mere brute-force as it 
were, (gloriatio convulsa jacet, convulsa, inquam, fidei non 
operum vobore). Musculus, too, is puzzled, and could only 
come to the conclusion, that whatever the expression may 
mean (ut ut accipiamus), the Apostle evidently intended 
to discriminate between the law of Moses and the grace 
of the New Testament. Melville does not attempt to ex- 
plain the expression. He simply wondered and adored. 
“Here,” he says, “the name law is given to faith, won- 
derfully and qualifiedly, but divinely and significantly ”— 
(lic legis nomen mirifice et modificate, sed divinitus et 
significanter, fider tribwitur). Zuingli took much the 
same view as icumenius. The expression, in his opinion, 
is Just a peculiarity of Greek speech, (schema Graecanici 
sermons). “By the law of faith?” just means, he thinks, 
“by faith?” and the preceding query, “by what sort of 
law?” just means how? (quomodo?). In more modern times 
the difficulty has continued to be felt: Tholuck, as we have 
seen, held, in his 1st and 2nd editions, by the notion that 
law means doctrine. In his subsequent editions he shifts 
his ground, and holds that the word denotes an authori- 
tative rule of action, (norma, verpflichtende Richtschnur). 
Grotius had taken substantially the same view, (vivendi 
regula); and indeed Calvin too; and it has been approved 
of by Hodge, Maier, Philippi, Alford, Oltramare, &. Seb. 
Schmidt, on the other hand, supposes that the word law 
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means scripture, and is used partitively, as the word scrip- 
twre sometimes is, as when we speak of a scripture and 
another scripture. He would interpret the verse, in 
formal colloquy, as follows :—“Jews:— Where then is glory- 
ing? Paul:—Jt has been excluded. Jews:— Through 
what (part of) Sceripture?—through that which enjoins 
works ? Paul:—Nay, but through that which enjoins faith.” 
This interpretation of the word law, however, is extremely, 
and indeed absolutely, arbitrary. So is that of Reiche, 
Moses Stuart, Riickert, &c., who understand by it a reli- 
gious system, dispensation, economy, or order of things, 
(Religionsverfassung, Religionsordnung, oixovouta). Cor- 
respondingly, and correspondingly unsatisfactory, is the 
view of Webster and Wilkinson, principle or system, and 
of Da. Brown, principle or scheme. And _ correspond- 
ingly objectionable is the affiliated view of Dr. Chalmers, 
—shaped far too much in the mould of the nomenclature 
of modern science,—method of succession. “The law of 
faith,” says he, “is that law by which the event of a man’s 
justification follows upon the event of his faith,—just as the 
law of gravitation is that law upon which every body above 
the surface of the earth, when its support is taken away, 
will fall towards its centre.”—We need not detail other 
efforts of perplexed and perplexing exegesis. All such 
efforts are superseded, and all apology for them, as soon as 
the scene is realized, which was psychologically: present to 
the Apostle when he asked the question—Through what 
kind of a law? That which he calls the glorying had 
been thrust out from the scene of things in the midst of 
which he found himself as an expounder of the Gospel ; 
and a ban was laid upon it to prevent its entrance. It was 
legally shut out. When fully realizing this, the Apostle 
asks,—by what kind of a law? Bya law that enjoins the 
works (of which the great body of the Jews make so much)? 
Nay, but by the law that enjoins faith. 

Other difficulties, besides those which circle around the 
expression law of faith, have been felt. They centre in the 
expression law of works, and have reference to the legitimacy 
of the Apostle’s argumentation in that direction. Is it not 
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the case, it has been asked, that the law of works does really 
shut out glorying from the hearts of men, and that most 
effectually? Understanding by the law of works the law 
that prescribes the outworking of a perfect righteousness as 
the condition of everlasting glory, is it not the case that such 
a law, when not kept, shuts out all ground of glorying? Is 
it not by it that the knowledge of sin is realized? And as 
the knowledge of sim is nothing less and nothing else than 
the knowledge of that which humiliates, and which con- 
sequently makes glorying an absurdity, how is it that the 
Apostle says that glorying is excluded, not by the law of 
works, but only by the law of faith? Such is the difficulty 
that has been felt. Kypke felt it much, and hence could not 
persuade himself that, when the Apostle asked by what kind 
of law? he meant by what kind of law is glorying shut out? 
He would understand the verse somewhat as follows:— Where 
then ws legitimate glorying,—glorying, for instance, in hope 
of the glory of God? and how may we attain to that glory- 
ing? It has been (alas!) shut out, but how may it be 
brought in?—By what kind of law? Of works? Nay, but 
by the law of faith. (Per qualem legem oritur gloriatio ?) 
But such an impenetration and interpretation of the clause 
by what kind of law? seems to be an inversion, rather 
than an explication, of what is natural. Erasmus, however, 
had felt the same difficulty, and hence he interprets the 
verse as follows:—Where then is thy glorying,O Jew? It 
is taken away from thee by that Gospel which puts all the 
nations of the earth on a level. Salvation and righteousness 
are brought nigh to the Gentiles also. But by what law (are 
salvation and righteousness thus brought nigh to the Gen- 
tiles)? The Mosaic, which prescribes ceremonies ? Nay, but 
by a new law, which exacts nothing but faith in the Son of 
God. Here, too, there is the most arbitrary interjection of 
an idea not expressed by the Apostle, viz,—Salvation and 
righteousness are brought nigh to the Gentiles also, (Defertur 
et gentibus salus et justitia). And when this intruded 
idea is linked into the query by what sort of law? there 
seems to be again a total inversion of what is natural,— 
Semler, likewise, was perplexed, and would supplement the 
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clause thus:—by what kind of law (can the favour of 
God be obtained)? Utterly arbitrary. Bengel also was 
perplexed. John D. Michaelis gives the following trans- 
lation of the clause-—Through what law are we justi- 
jied? (Durch welches Gesetz werden wir gerecht?) And 
Mehring, although not aware of Michaelis’s translation, 
proposes the very same supplement and interpretation. It 
is, of course, utterly arbitrary. Riickert, in his 1st edition, 
proposed. a similar interpretation; but he felt constrained to 
abandon it in his 2nd, (nur die gewohnliche Annahme kann 
den philologischen Verstand befriedigen; sie muss also 
Jestgehalten werden). De Wette, too, in his earlier editions, 
felt extremely perplexed, not knowing whither to turn 
himself. He did not see that it was possible to supplement 
and interpret the expression by what sort of law? in any 
other way than this:—by what sort of law (is the glorying 
shut out)? and yet, if thus interpreted, it seemed to him that 
the Apostle’s interrogative introduction into his representa- 
tion, and his consequent exclusion, of the law of works, was 
“a mere rhetorical and almost senseless figure, serving to 
give emphasis to the affirmation by the law of faith,” 
(Es ist besser—éeda—ovxt als eine blosse rhetorische, fast 
gedankenlose Figur, zur Hebung der Affirmative ca— 
mlatewe dienend anzusehen). He ultimately, however, 
threw out the inconsiderate and gratuitously irreverent 
expression, “almost senseless,” and attained a somewhat 
more satisfactory and sensible view of the passage, by 
realizing that the Apostle was picturing a scene, while 
building up an argument and establishing a corollary. 
But he did not, as we apprehend, get to the Apostle’s real 
standpoint. When one gets to that — 

It is seen, (1), that it is the idea of the right of self- 
glorying—the right as distinguished from the fact,—to 
which the Apostle is referring,—so far as regards the logical 
substrate of his representation. Men may im fact glory 
when they have no right to do so. The Jews thus gloried. 
But it is the right which the Apostle,—so far as regards 
the logical substrate of his representation,—disputes and 
denies. 
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It is seen, (2), that, in the psychologically pictorial scene 
which the Apostle pourtrays, he represents glorying as shut 
out, and kept out, not so much by a mere exertion of 
strength or force, as by a law. And he asks,—By what 
manner of law ? 

It is seen, (3), that, in his answer to this question, the 
Apostle does not suppose the actual existence of two diyine 
laws, and then give the preference, for his present purpose, 
to one of the two. On the contrary, he assumes that there 
was only one divine law of ejectment, only one enactment 
or ordonnance. And assuming this, he explains, in bis own 
vivid and vigorous way,—by negation and aflirmation,— 
that the quality (the wofortne) of the law was such, that, 
instead of enjoining the works which were so highly prized 
by the great mass of the Jews, it enjoined faith in the 
evangelical righteousness of God. 

Hence it is seen, (4), that there is a reason for the 
presence of the article in the excluded interrogation, (rév 
E0ywv;) 

And hence it is seen, (5), that it is irrelevant to ask the 
questions, does not the moral law exclude all undue 
glorying as well as the law of faith? Do not indeed all 
divine laws exclude all undue glorying? They do. But 
the Apostle makes no reference to any really existent 
divine law but one,—the law of faith. 


VER. 28. AoyiZouedee ody dizcsododus rire cIparoy 
Ywpls Epryav vowov. 


Eng. Auth. Ver. Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law. 


Revised Version. We reckon then that a man is justified 
by faith without works of law. 


§ 1. The precise relation of this verse to the preceding 
context seems to have been the subject of earnest consider- 
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ation from the most ancient times. Hence the diversity of 
reading as regards the connective particle ;—some thinking. 
that it is illative, then or therefore, (obv),—“we reckon then ;” 
some thinking that it is rationative, for, (yép),—“jfor we 
reckon.” If the former,—viz., then, (ovv),—be the correct 
reading, the statement of the verse will be of the nature of 
an inference or corollary from what goes either immediately 
or more remotely before. If the latter,—viz., for, (yap),—be 
the correct reading, the statement of the verse will be con- 
firmatory of what goes immediately before—the (Jewish) 
glorying is excluded by a law of faith, for we reckon that a 
man is justified by faith without works of law. We are 
persuaded that then (ovv) is the correct reading, and that 
the statement of the verse is a corollary from what goes 
before, viewed generally, whilst there is doubtless a more 
particular reference to the peculiarly rich unfolding of 
the plan of justification into which the Apostle’s discourse 
has effloresced in verses 21st—26th. 

The diplomatic authorities in support of for, (yd), in- 
stead of then, (ovv), are, indeed, very weighty. NADEFG, 
besides several cursive manuscripts, have for (yép) as their 
reading. It is, besides, the reading of the Vulgate, (enim); 
and also of the prae-Hieronymian codices defi.g. It is - 
most likely, therefore, that it was the reading of the Greek 
codices from ‘which the original Latin version or versions 
were made, It is, of course, the reading of Ambrosiaster 
and Pelagius, and also of Augustin. 

The inferential then, (ovv), on the other hand, is the 
reading of BCKL, and of the great mass of the cursive 
manuscripts. It is supported, moreover, by the two 
Syriac versions, and also by the texts of Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Cicumenius, and Theophylact. The purport, 
too, of the comments of Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, and 
Theophylact assumes the same reading. ((cumenius, 
indeed, explains the otv by rovyapodv.) 

In consequence of then (obv) being the reading of the 
great body of the cursive manuscripts, it was reproduced 
in the early printed editions. It is the reading of Eras- 
mus’s editions and of Stephens’s. Of Beza’s too; and of 

2B 
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the Elzevir of 1624, and its successors. It is hence the 
reading of the Received Teat. 

In Robert Stephens’s great edition of 1550, the reading 
for (yap) is mentioned in the margin, under the authority 
of two manuscripts, 6 andz; and Mill contended that this 
reading was the genuine one. He says that some reader, 
thinking that the Apostle’s statement was an inference 
from what goes before, put then (odv) in the margin, and 
that afterwards this reading, as apparently more suitable, 
was admitted into the text. He remarks, however, in 
opposition to the reading, but certainly with no great 
cogency of argumentation, that there is not more reasoning, 
in support of justification by faith, in the preceding than in 
the subsequent part of the Epistle, (verwm non magis 
arguit Apostolus justificart nos per fidem ex swperioribus, 
quam ex parte maxima reliquae hujus Epistolae). Bengel, 
though not absolutely decided, was favourable to the 
reading preferred by Mill. Griesbach was quite decided. 
He received it into his text; and he has been followed by 
Knapp, Tittmann, Lachmann, Scholz, Alford, &. Newcome 
says,—“ The true reading is yao.” Riickert approves of 
the reading; and so do Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi, Reith- 
mayr, Oltramare, van Hengel, Matthias, Mehring, the Five 
Clergymen, T. Schott, &c. 

Vater is undecided, though he gives then (odv) in his 
text; (yao certe aequiparandum fuerit). But Matthaei 
decided for then, (otv). H. A. Schott, too, in his last 
edition, decided for it. And Tischendorf gives it both in 
his 1849 edition and in that of 1859. It is approved of 
by Reiche, by Stengel, by de Wette, by Krehl, by 
Hofmann, by Lange, and with emphasis by Maier. 

We think that Maier is right. This is a case in which 
Bengel’s maxim should rule—proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua—the more difficult reading is to be preferred to the 
easier. It is not easy to see how then (ov) could ever have 
supplanted for (yao); whereas, it is easy to see how a tran- 
scriber, who was not considering comprehensively both the 
warp and woof of Paul’s discourse, might be tempted to sub- 
stitute for in place of then, under the idea that then must 
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have been a previous transcriber’s mistake. If fov be read, 
then the verse hooks itself on, closely and readily, to the 
immediately preceding verse, and gives a reason why it 
was by a law of faith that self-glorying was shut out. Thus 
this is an easy-going reading. But if the other reading (odv) 
be adopted, then there is immediately started the question, 
whence is the inference drawn? And this is a question 
more easily started than laid or answered. It does not 
seem natural to regard the corollary as deduced from the 
immediately preceding verse ; for in that verse there is no 
argumentative basis for a corollary,—there is no attempt 
at argumentation. There is merely jubilant interrogation 
and asseveration. It would hence be awkward to regard 
the corollary as deduced from that.verse. But if so, there 
seems to be difficulty in accounting for the introduction of 
the corollary at all, especially after, and immediately after, 
the preceding verse. It seems, therefore, to be almost 
incredible that any transcriber should have turned the 
easy-going for into the difficult then. But we can per- 
fectly understand how the reverse alteration should 
have commended itself to some superficially thoughtful 
readers. 

We would abide, then, in this case, by the reading of the 
Received Text. And we would regard the verse as forming 
an independent corollary to the Apostle’s preceding dis- 
cussion. It stands abreast with the corollary of verse 27th. 
And in a paragraphed text it would be well to join Muralto, 
and also Tyndale of old, in making use of a new line. 
We would go further than Muralto and Tyndale, and begin 
the next verse too with a new line,—letting this one stand 
by itself as a distinct utterance. Indeed, the entire knot 
of verses 27th—3l1st is not rightly understood unless it is 
regarded as a cluster of distinct and abrupt utterances, 
with which the preceding argumentation,—so triumphantly 
wrought out,—is jubilantly, as well as logically, crowned, 
as with appropriate corollae. 


§ 2. There is another matter regarding the reading of 
the text which may be advantageously disposed of here ; 
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though it is by no means of such significance as the con- 
nective conjunction. In the Received Text we read mloret 
ScavoteSae dvSpwrov. This is the common order of the 
words in the cursive manuscripts; and it is found also in 
KL. But in SA BCDE the order is the following,— 
ducalovoSar wists avIpwrov, and this is the order that has 
been followed by Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf, 
&e. In FG the expression is ScaotcSa avSpwrov did 
mistewe,—an evidently tinkered reading, yet certainly 
favouring that order of the words that gives precedence to 
dicacovoSa. We accept the reading of SA BCD E; and 
we are all the more firmly persuaded of its genuineness, 
that it accords best with that view of the verse’s relations 
that is suggested by the connective particle then, (odv). It 
is true, indeed, that several of the authorities that support 
this particle are in favour of the reverse order of the words; 
while several of the authorities that support for (yap) are 
in favour of that order of the words which we accept. But 
this confusion is of small significance, and need excite but 
little marvel, when we take into consideration that it is 
not likely that transcribers in general would be men of 
exquisitely sensitive exegetical tact. It is not probable that 
many of them would make much effort to transfer themselves, 
ina matter of minute nicety, to the precise standpoint of 
such a peculiar mind as that of Paul. Hence there was 
sufficient scope for the introduction of small incongruities, 
when the order of the text seemed confused. 

If the arrangement of § A BODE be accepted, it is in 
fine harmony with the idea that the Apostle is referring 
to his general discussion regarding justification. The 
word justified is the proper term to be betoned; and hence 
its position in advance. But if the Apostle had been 
merely confirming the affirmation regarding the “law of 
faith,” which stands at the conclusion of verse 27th, then 
we should have seen a special congruity in reversing the 
wrangement of 8 ABODE, and giving all the emphasis 
possible to the word faith. 

But this whole subject of emphasis is slippery, and runs 
itself up, when considered broadly and profoundly, into 
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complexities of vocal as well as logical harmonies, and into 
the idiosyncrasies of particular minds. 


§ 3. We reckon then, (Aoy:ZdueSa ovv). Such is perhaps 
as good a translation of the verb as can in English be 
attained ;—although reckon is a rather inadequate term to 
express the inner logical or quasi-logical process suggested 
by the original term. The word does not exactly mean, 
we logically conclude, we conclude, though this was the 
idea of Theophylact (cuumspaive rov Adyov, Kal now ore 
ék TOV siontévwy TavTwyv ovdAdoyiZopuEsa), aS also of Beza, 
Melville, and many others. The word denotes, says Calov, 
a logical inference, (logicam wllationem). It means, says 
Heumann, to make a syllogism, (einen Schluss, eonen Syllo- 
gismum machen), that is, to collect out of premisses a 
legitimate conclusion. Hence in the English Geneva of 
1557 it is rendered we gather; and in our Authorized 
English Version, we conclude. This is not, however, the 
Pauline import of the word. It nowhere, in all his writ- 
ings,—although he very frequently employs it,—bears such 
a meaning. Calvin’s translation, too, is rather overdrawn,— 
we settle then, (constituimus ergo). Not so the translation 
of the Vulgate and Erasmus,—arbitramur. It is, on the 
contrary, as Beza remarked, in danger of being viewed on 
that side of its usage which makes it merely mean, we are 
of the opinion. That, indeed, was Zinzendorf’s translation, 
(wir sind der Meynuny). It was, too, Fritzsche’s inter- 
pretation—who thought that there was a touch of irony or 
“acrimony” in the expression,—(nempe puto). But, un- 
doubtedly, more is meant than mere opinion. Absolute 
certainty is implied; but it is reasonable certainty—cer- 
tainty that is the result of that imner discoursing, or 
discursive process of the reason, that lays the foundation 
of rational conviction. It is certainty that is the result of 
that inner reckoning, or counting of the logical votes, 
which determines the acceptance of an idea, (AoyiSopat, ry 
yet wngiZw—Hesychius. doyloonar, avalnploona:, avaprs- 
phow.—Suidas). Melancthon merged too much this reference 
to an inner process, when he translated the word we pro- 
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nownce (pronunciamus) in his Commentary of 1540, and 
we assert (adseveramus) in his Enarratio of 1556. Luther's 
version is better—we hold, (halten wir). Tyndale’s is far 
too weak,—we suppose. Wycliffe’s is better,—we demen, 
although it goes off upon another line of things,—the in- 
wardly judicial, as distinguished from the logical. We 
reckon is, on the whole, as good a version as our language 
will admit of. he idea is not inaptly expressed in a 
colloquial Americanism — we calculate; for the notion of 
counting or calculation, as Melville noted, is inherent in the 
original word. 

When the Apostle, then, says,—I reckon, he not only 
represents himself as thinking, he realizes that he was 
thinking reasonably. And when he says,—‘*I reckon then,” 
he looks back upon the sum of his previous thinkings, as 
expressed in his discowrsing, more especially as that dis- 
coursing culminated in the paragraph that concludes with 
verse 26th. As he thus looks back, he rests in the result 
which he had reached. And he quietly assumes that his 
readers had gone with him, and will rest too:—“we reckon 
then.” He and they were satisfied and sure. About 
what? Let us see :— 


§ 4. that a man is justified by farth, (dixaovesa wiorE 
avSpwrov). This, with the appended clause, without works 
of law, is, says Calvin, the “principal proposition,” (princi- 
palis propositio). It is “the proposition of the whole 
epistle,” (propositio hujus epistolae), as an ancient owner 
of our copy of Stephens’s 1549 New Testament has noted | 
in the margin. It was imperfectly understood in the ages 
that preceded the Reformation; and, at the time of the 
Reformation, it became a battlefield of contending the- 
ologies and theologians. “This passage,” says John 
Campensis, “has been hitherto misinterpreted, and has 
occasioned everywhere tragedies of quarrel, the end of 
which is not yet.” (Hie locus parum huc usque meo judicio 
feliciter intellectus, maximas in toto orbe excitavit tra- 
goedias, quarum nondum finem videmus.Commentario- 
lus.) It is the expressed essence of the Apostle’s doctrine. 
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We need not, however, elaborately expound it, for, as it is 
obviously the recapitulation in miniature of the whole 
preceding discussion, each element that enters into its 
entirety has already been subjected to examination. 

As to the word justified (dicarotcSa), see on ver. 20th. 
A man is evangelically justified when he is made out to be 
ia possession of that righteousness which is the title to 
eternal life. That righteousness is God’s. It belongs to 
God. It was manifested in Christ Jesus. It was wrought 
out and brought in by Christ Jesus. It is revealed in the 
Gospel. It is the gift of God. See chap. i. 17; iii. 21—24; 
Phil. iii. 9; Rom. x. 6—10; 2 Cor. v. 21; &c. 

Itis by faith (wiore) that man is justified —/faith that 
lays hold of the righteousness of God either explicitly or 
implicitly. The righteousness of God is apprehended ex- 
plicitly when the revelation regarding it is understood and 
believed. It is apprehended implicitly when the revelation 
of God’s propitiousness in general, or of Christ in particular 
as the Propitiator, or of Christ as the Saviour, is under- 
stood and believed, even although the peculiarly Pauline 
aspect of the great reality is not realized. Faith in God as 
“the Lord-God,-merciful-and - gracious, - longsuffering, -and- 
abundant -in-goodness- and -truth, - keeping - mercy-for-thou- 
sands,-forgiving-iniquity-and-transgression-and-sin,” involves 
implicitly faith in Christ as a Saviour. Faith in Christ as 
a Saviour involves implicitly faith in Christ as a Propi- 
tiator. Faith in Christ as a Propitiator involves implicitly 
faith in the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. And faith in 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ involves implicitly, and 
as its obverse, faith in the meritorious righteousness of 
God, as wrought out by Christ, and as constituting for man, 
in place of his own perfect righteousness, his title to 
everlasting life. 

The dative expression, by faith, (iore,—the dynamic 
dative), denotes instrumentality. To speak in the language 
of the schools :—Faith is not the efficient cause of justifica- 
tion. God is that. Faith is not the meritorious cause. 
God’s righteousness, as wrought out by Christ, is that. 
Neither is faith the material cause. The soul of man, as a 
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substance, is that. Neither is it the final cause. Man’s 
good,—the universe’s good,—Christ’s glory,—God’s glory,— 
all these, culminating in the last, constitute the final cause 
of justification. Neither is faith the formal cause.. God’s 
judicial action, his judicial finding, his judicial declaration, 
is that. But fazth is still, nevertheless, in a certain respect, 
a cause. It is an instrumental cause. So is the word of 
faith. The two,—the word of faith and the act of faith— 
constitute as it were one complex instrumentality,—the 
one pole of which touches the mind of God, whose word the 
word of faith is; while the other pole touches the mind of 
man, whose is the act of faith. But this stiff scholastic way 
of viewing the subject, though possessing advantages in the 
direction of distinction and precision, is far from doing 
perfect justice to the full realities of the case. 

When the Apostle says “that @ man is justified by faith,” 
his expression means, “that every man who is justified at 
all is justified by faith.” Some translators render the 
expression, not a@ man, but man. So Wakefield, Macknight, 
Newcome, Scarlett, Thomson, Cox, &c. The translation is 
of course legitimate, (corresponding to the Vhomme of 
the French translators and the der Mensch of the German). 
But @ man is better:—for in the use of our indefinite 
article we have an advantage even over the Greek language. 
The Apostle is not referring to man as a species, or to man 
im general: and hence the advantage of the translation, @ 
man. The species man is not justified. Neither is man in 
general. Itis some men only. But whensoever a man, be 
he who he may, is justified, it is by faith that he is justified. 
Beautiful, however, is the remark of Chrysostom,—< He 
does not say a Jew, or one who is under the law, but, 
expatiating wide, and throwing open the door of salvation to 
the world, he says man, using the name that is common to 
the race,” (ov« eimev Tovdatov, 7) tov brd roy vouov dvra, 
arN Eayayov tov Adyov ic evovxwolar, Kal TH OikoumeVYN TAC 
Sboac avol&ac rig owrnptac, pyolv advIowrov, To Kowody Tie 
picewc Ovopua Sétc). 


§ 5. without works of law, (xwplc Eoywy véuov). Such 
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is manifestly the correct construction of the expression. 
Gléckler’s hysteron-proteron translation—without the law 
of works—is extremely unnatural and violent. It proceeds, 
moreover, on the erroneous hypothesis that the Apostle is 
referring particularly to ver. 27th; and it is based, besides, 
on a misinterpretation of the expression law of works, as 
occurring in that verse. When the Apostle says that a 
man is justified without works of law, he means that he is 
justified without any works whatsoever, performed in 
obedience to that law, which, in its wider sphere of relation- 
ship, exhibited the duty of men as men, and in its narrower 
sphere exhibited the duty of Jews as Jews. Man is justified 
by faith without any works of law, moral or ceremonial. 
Man’s good works of every kind, whether simply moral, or 
whether having in addition an interpenetrating element of 
what is ceremonial, form no part of the meritorious cause 
of justification. The meritorious cause, or ground, of 
justification is Christ’s good work alone,—his righteousness, 
—the righteousness of God. It is not hence to be inferred, 
indeed, that good works are not good. Neither is it to be 
inferred that they are not absolutely indispensable as moral 
meetness for heavenly glory. They are absolutely indis- 
pensable. “Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
But they form no part of the sinner’s title to glory. They 
do not enter at all as an element into the ground of his 
justification. Justification is thus distinct from sanctifica- 
tion. But it must ever be borne in mind that it is sub- 
ordinate too. It is the means; sanctification is the end. 
We _are justified that we may be sanctified. We are 
pardoned that we may be purified. Faith is enjoined, not 
that it may remain idle and alone, but that it may work, 
and work by love, and thus result in “the fulfilling of the 
law.” 


§ 6. Luther introduced into his translation of this verse 
the word alone,—“through faith alone,” (allein durch den 
Glauben). The word does not modify in the least the 
doctrinal idea of the Apostle. It simply gives a little more 
edge or emphasis to it,—emphasis that was doubtless in 
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thorough accordance with the thought and feeling of the 
inspired writer. Nevertheless, the additament was un- 
necessary and uncalled for, and should not have been made. 
It is not the business of a translator to make the idea of his 
author more emphatic than the author himself has made it. 
Its introduction gave, moreover, the enemies of the truth 
a handle for saying something about “adding to the words 
of the Book.” It gave them an opportunity for throwing 
dust into the eyes of their dupes. They were not slow to 
take advantage of it:—and quite a little library of litera- 
ture grew up around the intruded word. The apologies for 
Luther were in the main triumphant;—and thoroughly 
so when considered in relation to the peculiar shape which 
the impeachments assumed in the hands of his Roman 
Catholic opponents. In Schleenaker’s Disputatio Theologico- 
Apologetica pro genuina B. Lutheri versione, Rom. Cap. 3. 
versic, 28, we have an excellent summary of the contents 
of these Apologies. It was shown:— 

(1.) That the Vulgate—the Received Text of Roman 
Catholics—had frequently inserted the same word only for 
the sake of emphasis, although there was no corresponding 
word in the original; as for example in 1 Sam. x. 19. 

(2.) That the Saviour himself, in quoting Deut. vi. 13,— 
as he did when he was tempted (Matt. iv. 10),—had used 
the word only, although it does not occur in the original 
Hebrew. 

(3.) That the Septuagint translators had again and 
again introduced the same word without any corresponding 
Hebrew term; as for example in Gen. iii. 11. 

(4.) That the Peshito translator had used the same 
liberty; as for example in Rom. iv. 5. 

(5.) That even Roman Catholic translators who came 
after Luther,—such as Emser and Dietenberger,—had used 
the same liberty; as in Mark xiii. 82 for example, where 
both the translators specified introduced the word only. 
And yet Emser was one of the most zealous in raising a hue 
and cry against Luther for his only in the passage before 
us. 


(6.) In the Niirnberg Bible of 1483, the corresponding 
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passage in Gal. ii. 16 is translated “only through faith,’— 
(nur durch den Glauben); and the same passage is trans- 
lated in the Italian Roman Catholic version, published at 
Venice in 1546, ma solo per la fide di Giesw Christo. 

(7.) Many of the Fathers were accustomed to use the 
expression, by faith only, when discoursing on justification. 
For example, Ambrosiaster, in commenting on Rom. iv. 5, 
uses the expression twice over, (sola fide, per solam fidem). 

Such were some of the pleas that were put in, and 
appropriately and powerfully urged, in defence of Luther. 

Bengel stands true to the German Megalander, and fell on 
an ingenious method of vindicating the only. He applies 
arithmetic to the case. Two things only are referred to,— 


Faith and works, ‘ : ; i 2 
Works are excluded, 


il 
Faith remains alone, i 
One being subtracted from two, there remains but one. It 
is, says Bengel, an arithmetical demonstration. 

Tholuck says that Erasmus (Liber Conecion. lib. iii.) 
remarks,—vox sola, tot clamoribus lapidata hoe seculo in 
Luthero, reverenter in patribus auditur,—* The word alone, 
which has been received with such a shower of stones when 
uttered in our times by Luther, is yet reverently listened 
to when spoken by the Fathers.” Hodge repeats the 
quotation and the reference. We do not know where 
Tholuck picked it up, But while the observation seems 
to bespeak, by its peculiar felicity and piquancy, an 
Erasmian origin, it is certainly not to be found in that 
great repository of felicities, and wisdom, and wit, and 
semi-garrulities,—the Liber Concionandn. 

Luther and his apologists were taunted as being solifidians 
(or rather, solafidians) and jfidesolarians. They accepted 
the taunt, so far as the matter of justification is concerned, 
and gloried in it. But they ever contended that faith 
must not, and does not, remain solitary in the soul. (Won 
sola est, etsi sola justificat,) Their maxim was, that “faith 
never exists without works, although it justifies without 
works,” (fides, etsi nunquam sine operibus est, dwmen sine 
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operibus justificat). And now that the storm of the old 
controversy has subsided, Reithmayr himself allows that 
the little word only, which Luther introduced, is not, as 
considered in itself, to be blamed. The genius of the 
German language, he says, not only permits, but demands 
it, in order to give pointed expression to the opposition. 
(Der erklérende Zusatz wire an sich nicht zu tadeln, da 
der Genius der deutschen Sprache es zuldsst, ja es fordert, 
um nur den Gegensatz scharf auszudriicken.) This is 
going all the length that Luther himself went in his Self 
Defence: and it is a little too far. Yet the eloquent 
Mussus, in the midst of the “tragedies” that were enacted 
in connection. with the controversy, went as far in his 
interpretation of the Apostle’s words. He says:—“<No 
works have place in the justification of man before God. 
Men are justified by faith alone, without works, moral, 
ceremonial, or judicial, of any law whatsoever, whether 
natural, mosaical, or evangelical,” (unica jide justificantur 
universt homines apud Dewm, sine operibus moralibus, 
ceremonialibus, judicialibusque, cujusvis legis, vel naturae, 
vel mosaicae, vel evangelicae. Audis Paulinam senten- 
tiam ?-Com. in loc.). What Protestant could go farther ? 
The language would have delighted Luther. But then the 
eloquent expositor had his theological back-door. He held 
that the reference is only to “the first justification, which 
is obtained in baptismal regeneration.” Aquinas and 
Estius had another back-door. They held that the reference 
is to works preceding faith, and to them only. Many of 
their confréres coincide in this view. Abelard and 
Dionysius & Ryckel have another back-door. They say 
that the reference is to works external and corporeal,—such 
is the representation of Abelard, or to works ceremonial 
and judicial,—such is the representation of Dionysius. The 
back-door of Mac-Evilly, again, is this—“The Apostle 
refers to the works performed by the sole aid of the law 
of Moses and the law of nature, without grace and faith, 
and he comes to the conclusion that these works have no 
share in justification.” It is by one or other of these 
methods, or by a combination of several of them, that 
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Roman Catholic expositors and theologians in general, and 
others who in this matter side with Roman Catholics, back 
out of the natural import of the Apostle’s phraseology. 
Cardinal Cajetan, however, rose in a great measure superior 
to the prejudices which surrounded him, and which too 
often, indeed, exerted a warping influence on his own 
judgement. He says that the Apostle does not intend to 
dissuade from performing the works of the law: he only 
intends “to exclude them from having any justificative 
power,’ (non intendit, inquam, excludere ab executione sed a 
justificatione, hoc est, a virtute justificativa hominis absolute, 
quod est dicere a virtute remissiva peccatorum). Nothing 
more than this idea of the great Cardinal is required to 
satisfy the requirements of enlightened Protestantism :—for 
even in the apophthegms of Gregory the Great, that “we 
get to works by faith, not to faith by works,’—“to virtue 
by faith, not to faith by virtue,’—(non operibus venitur ad 
fidem, sed fide venitur ad opera—non virtutibus venitur 
ad fidem, sed per fidem venitur ad virtutes),—require to be 
interpreted as having reference to the highest element in 
virtue and good works,—supreme love to God, or else to be 
accepted with a grain of qualification. It is enough to 
say that works of law have,—in the case of transgressors of 
the law,—no justificative or remissive virtue or meritorious- 
ness whatsoever. It is altogether uncalled for to deny that 
an unbeliever may be in some, or perhaps in many, respects 
a noble man,—noble in honesty, noble in honour, noble in 
patriotism, noble in philanthropy. Yet his nobility of 
character has no justificative element in it. Perfect nobility 
in all relations, God-ward and man-ward,—perfect or full- 
orbed righteousness from beginning to ending of the pro- 
bationary career,—would be requisite, if man were to be 
justified by works of law. 


Ver. 29. "H “lovdesiav 6 Seog wovov; Ody 08 xed 
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Eng, Auth. Ver. Is he the God of the Jews only? is he 
not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: Seeing 
it is one God, which shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcision through faith. 


Revised Version. Js God (the God) of Jews only? Is 
he not, on the contrary, (the God) of Gentiles also? Yes, of 
Gentiles also; seeing it is one God who shall justify cir- 
cumeision by faith, and uncirewmeision through faith. 


§ 1. We shall consider the initial particle, 4, at the 
conclusion of the exposition of the two verses. The reason 
of this postponement will then become sutticiently evident. 
It is enough, in the meantime, to note that the interrogative 
nature of the clause to which 7 is prefixed is not dependent 
on the presence of the particle. Indeed, the particle is 
omitted altogether in some few manuscripts, as also in 
Theodoret’s text. Mill regarded it as spurious, (praeficaum 
haud dubito é marg. ob majorem emphasin). 


§ 2. Is God (the God) of Jews only? (loveatwv 6 Sede 
povov;) We say of Jews, rather than of the Jews; for this 
is one of the cases in which our English idiom coincides so 
far with the Greek as to enable us to preserve the indefinite- 
ness of the original. There is a fine and solemn significance 
in this indefiniteness: for there is an inner circle of the 
divine relationship within which God was peculiarly the 
God of such Jews (and Gentiles) as were believers of the 
Gospel. 

The Apostle’s query is exceedingly condensed; and has 
hence occasioned considerable difference of opinion regarding 
its construction. The Authors of our Eng. Auth. Version, 
following the English Geneva and Tyndale, have regarded 
the articulated word God (6 Sé¢) as belonging to the pre- 
dicate of the preposition; and hence they have rendered 
the clause thus,—“Is he the God of the Jews only?” Tyn- 
dale’s translation is the same. The English Geneva is 
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similar in principle, but more awkward,—“God, is he the God 
of the Jews only?” The French Geneva is identical with 
the English—(Dieu est il seulement le Diew des Juifs ?) 
The translation is almost identical with Calvin’s French 
version,—* Dieu est il seulement Diew des Juifs?” It is 
more natural, however, and more in harmony with the 
unfolded expression in Matt. xxii. 32, to regard the arti- 
culated noun as being the subject of the proposition: —* Js 
God (the God) of Jews only?” (If both the subject and 
the predicate had been expressed, the query would have 
run thus,—6 Sede Sd¢ “lovdatwy pdvov; See Matt, 
XX. 32.) 

Fritzsche supposes that there is the ellipsis only of the 
substantive verb. He would render the expression thus,— 
“Is God of the Jews only?” that is, “Does God belong to 
the Jews only?” (An ad Judaeos Deus pertinet tantum- 
modo?) His authority swayed the judgement and carried 
the concurrent votes of de Wette and Meyer, in their second 
and subsequent editions, as also of Maier, Oltramare, Philippi, 
&e. We rather think, however, that the view taken of the 
construction by Luther and Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Krehl, van Hengel, and Matthias—the view given in our 
translation,—is more correct. It assumes the ellipsis of the 
predicate God, as well as of the substantive verb —Js God 
the God of Jews only? This view of the construction is 
favoured by a comparison of Luke xx. 38 with Matt. xxii. 
32, as also by the expressions that occur in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 
and in Rom. ii. 28, 29. Even although Fritzsche’s inter- 
pretation were to be so far accepted, it would still be 
requisite, in order to unfold completely the Apostle’s idea, 
to add, as a secondary supplement, the expression, “as their 
God :”—Does God belong to the Jews only, viz., as their 
God? Thus the ellipsis would be enlarged, instead of being 
contracted. . 

Tischendorf (1849 and 1859) supposes that, in the correct 
reading of the query, the adjective alone is used, instead of 
the adverb only, (lovéatwv & Sed¢ pdévwv; instead of 
Tovdaiwy 6 Sed¢ pdvov). He is supported by the Vatican 
MS., and a few of the cursives. But the overwhelming 
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majority of the cursives, as well ass A C FG K L, sustain 
the reading of the Received Text. It .is supported likewise 
by the Vulgate (¢antwm) and d.e. fg. There can be little 
doubt that Lachmann, therefore, was front in abiding by 
the received text ; and so Scholz, Gree &e. 

The Apostle dees not query whether or not God is the 
God of Jews. He would be ready to acknowledge that God 
was Abraham’s God, and the God of Abraham’s seed. (Gen. 
xvii. 7, 8.) He was the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob. (Matt. xxii. 32.) He was the God of the 
Hebrews. (Lev. xxvi. 45.) The word God in such ex- 
pressions is used relatively and appellatively. God was 
the God of the patriarchs and their seed, in the sense of 
being to them the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth. All that 
is involved in his Godhead was laid under contribution for 
the promotion of their weal, so far as promoting that weal 
was consistent with their moral state on the one hand, and 
his wide cecumenical relations on the other. But within 
the circle which embraced the divinely beneficent influences 
which were made to converge upon the Jews, there was an 
inner circle. And there was also a circle beyond. In the 
inner circle God was and is, in an emphatic sense, the God 
of Abraham and of Abraham’s spiritual seed,—the God of 
believers of the Gospel—the God of the good. These 
enjoyed and enjoy his selectest influences—his richest 
blessings. (Want wat grooter, wat witnemender goed kan 
er boven dit genoemt worden, als dat God hem tot een God 
zy: want dit moet van even soo veel kragt zijn, als dat God, 
al wat dat’er is en zijn kan, tot voordeel en dienst des son- 
daars sal aanwenden.—Vitringa.) In the circle beyond, 
God was and is the God of all flesh—of all mankind. He 
is “good unto all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works.” He is pouring out of the inexhaustible cornucopia 
of his fulness all the blessings that are needed to make all 
men blessed. If any lack, they are straitened in themselves, 
not in God. There is thus, in the moral administration of 
the human world, concentric circles of divine efflux and 
influence. In one of those circles the Jews were situated. 
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And hence the Apostle recognizes, as a fact, that God was 
the God of the Jews. 

In asking whether “God be the God of the Jews only,” 
he makes reference to imaginations of spiritual monopoly 
that were too common among his Jewish brethren. They 
misunderstood the intention of God regarding their situation 
in the divine circle in which they lived, and moved, and 
had their being. They erroneously fancied that within the 
expanding sphere of blessings in which their lot had been 
cast, and in which they enjoyed the presence of God as their 
God, there was no room for any but themselves.. Hence the 
Apostle’s query. Hence, too, his next query. 


§ 3. Is he not, on the contrary, of Gentiles also? (odyi 
ce? kal 2Svev;) that is, Js he not, on the contrary, (the God) 
of Gentiles also? Is it not the case that, as regards both 
the outer and the inner circles of blessings, God is the God 
of Gentiles also? Are not the resources of God thrown open 
to all Gentiles, and made available, so far as their own moral 
receptivity will admit? Are not these same resources 
lavished, without stint on the one hand or partiality on 
the other, upon all such Gentiles as, through faith, have 
their moral receptivity enlarged? Such is the expansion of 
idea contained in the Apostle’s query, and suggested by the 
indefinite form of his expression ;—Gentiles, not the Gentiles. 
The Apostle’s eye swept, as we conceive, over the outer zone 
of gracious relationship, and took cognizance of it. But its 
aim was directed toward the inner zone, in which justifica- 
tion for everlasting life is realized. 

The word which we translate Gentiles, though originally 
signifying nations, (éSvn), is here, as frequently elsewhere 
in the New Testament, employed to designate individuals. 
In other words, the collective force of the term is merged; 
and the units which constitute the collection or collections 
which it originally denoted rise into view. See Matt. xx. 
19; Acts xii. 48; xiv; 2, 5; xxi. 25; Rom.: xi. 13+ Gal. it, 
12; &e. 

We freely translate 82, on the contrary:—‘“Is he not, on 


the contrary, of Gentiles also?” (obyi d& cat éSvev;) The 
’ 20C, 
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force of the expression, on the supposition that the oé is 
genuine, might be thus represented:—“Is God the God of 
Jews only? They are too apt to think so; but is he not also 
the God of Gentiles?” 

Almost all the critical editors have thrown out the o2 
Mill condemned it. He supposes it to have been spuriously 
intruded, (elegantiae causa). Griesbach ejected it from the 
text, and has been followed by Knapp, Tittmann, Schott, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholz, as also by Vater, Hahn, &ce. 
The great body of Uncial MSS. omit it, viz, 8A BCDEFGK. 
It is also omitted in several quotations from the Greek 
fathers. And there is nothing to represent it in the Italic 
and Vulgate versions. Why, then, should it not be 
banished? Fritzsche would approve of its banishment; and 
so does Meyer, and Oltramare, and van Hengel. And yet 
we hesitate. 

The matter is, indeed, of no significance, exegetical or 
doctrinal. And hence there need not be anxiety. Never- 
theless, the overwhelming mass of cursive manuscripts are 
on the side of the Received Text; and there must doubtless 
have been older manuscripts from which these cursives 
copied their reading. L too has the particle. It is found 
also in the texts of Theodoret, Theophylact, and Gicumenius. 

Tischendorf refers to Chrysostom as also supporting the 
particle: but incorrectly, we presume. So far, at least, as our 
edition (1723) is concerned, the authority of Chrysostom’s 
text is in the other scale. The particle is omitted. And 
the omission was noticed by Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Scholz, &c. 

We incline, on the whole, to retain the particle——just 
because we can scarcely conceive of its arbitrary introduction 
into the text, if it was originally absent. Its presence seems 
rather to cumber the liveliness of the interrogative phrase- 
ology. Its absence seems to leave the language tighter and 
more nervous. Had the Apostle been fastidious in his use of 
words:—had he aimed at that “wisdom of words” which 
consists of elegance, and neatness, we can suppose that he 
might not have inserted the 6 Had a rhetorician been at 
his side, he might perhaps have suggested that the point of his 
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query would be sharpened by the omission of the particle; 
and mayhap, too, the Apostle would have assented, and added 
that he was a stranger and foreigner in that whole region of 
things that pertains to the minutize of the “wisdom of 
words.” We cannot, hence, conceive of any transcriber 
studiously importing the word into.the text. We can easily 
conceive, on the other hand, of many a transcriber thinking 
it an intrusion and an encumbrance, and therefore cancell- 
ing it. We would hence apply, in this case, Bengel’s maxim, 
proclivi dictions praestat ardwa. 

Mill’s idea, that the particle was surreptitiously intro- 
duced for the sake of elegance, seems to us to be, in its own 
little world of things, a turning upside down of the entire 
reality of the case. And hence, indeed, as well as on 
account of the difficulty of translation, it has happened, as 
a matter of fact, that many translators, who never doubted 
the canonicity of the particle, have nevertheless ignored 
it in their versions :—Erasmus, for instance, and Luther, 
and Calvin, and Beza, and Piscator;as also Tyndale, and 
our Authorized English Version, and the old Dutch; also 
Diodati; and the French Geneva, and Martin, Ostervald, 
le Cene, Beausobre et Lenfant, &c. In consequence of the 
omission of the particle in these translations, we put little 
weight upon the adduction, by Tischendorf and others, of 
the Vulgate, and Italic, and other versions, in support of 
the reading that omits it. Neither would we, on the other 
hand, attribute much significance, in defence of the. particle, 
to the fact that the Peshito version runs thus,—“ for is God 
of the Jews only, and not of the Gentiles ?” 

Fritzsche says that if the particle be inserted, then we 
have simply one interrogation, instead of two,—Is God of 
the Jews only, but not of the Gentiles? His idea on this 
matter has been received, and is echoed, by Meyer, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Maier, Oltramare, and van Hengel. But 
we doubt its accuracy. For, in the first place, the yes 
(vai) of the following clause would have been,—in the case 
supposed, and especially when the Apostle’s use of the 
adverb is taken into account, and, indeed, its New Testa- 
ment use in general,—somewhat inappropriate,—so inap- 
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propriate a8 to have prevented, we should suppose, the 
apocryphal intrusion of the connective 6% And, on the 
assumption, again, that 8 is not apocryphal, it would be 
unlikely that the Apostle should have answered the one 
complex query,—which Fritzsche puts into his mouth, and 
which necessarily shades off into a merely secondary posi- 
tion the second member of the interrogation,—in such a 
manner as to suggest, so far as the affirmative yea or yes 
is concerned, that God is the God of Jews only. But, 
in the second place, Fritzsche has overlooked the fact that 
multitudes of editors of the text, as well as translators, 
who never entertained a suspicion of the spuriousness of &, 
have nevertheless recognized the duality of queries ;—as 
Erasmus, for example, and Robert Stephens, in their various 
editions; and le Févre, in his, Intelligentia; and Luther, 
and the other translators specified above. The same double 
query is also found in the texts that were issued from 
the presses of Henry Stephens (the great), of Robert 
Stephens (the second), and of Platter, and the Elzevirs, 
&e., &e. 

We accept, then,—though hesitatingly—the reading of 
the Teatus Receptus in this case; and yet we would con- 
tend for the duality of queries. 


§ 4. yes, of Gentiles also, (vat, cat @ve@v). The Apostle, 
instead of answering his first question,—Is God the God 
of Jews only? runs it on, as we have seen, into its 
obverse phase, Is he not, on the contrary, the God of 
Gentiles too? and then he contents himself with answering 
this second question :— Yes, yea, certainly, assuredly,—he is 
the God of Gentiles also. All that is implied in the God- 
head of God is, according to the mind of the Apostle, on 
the side of Gentiles as really as of Jews, so far as they are 
morally susceptible of availing themselves of the fulness of 
his essential goodness. Zinzendorf translates the affirmative 
particle, without dowbt, (ohne zweiffel). It is strongly 
affirmative, and turns up in the Latin, nae; and yet it is 
interestingly connected with the English nay, and the 
Latin and Gothic ‘ne. There is a point of things at which 
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affirmation and negation shake hands, as it were. When 
we deny a question as a question—when we deny, that is 
to say, that a question needs to be proposed, we affirm that 
the thing questioned is unquestionable. 


§ 5. seeing i is one God who will justify cirewmeision 
by faith,and uncircumeision fthrough faith, (aretrep cic 6 
Sede Oe Oucawoe Tepiromyy ek mloTewe, Kal axpobvoriav ova 
ti¢ mlotswc). The literal translation would be,—seeing the 
God who will justify circumcision by faith, and wneir- 
cumeision through faith, is one. The numeral adjective 
oné (ic) is the predicate of the proposition. The articulated 
noun God (6 Sec) is the subject. The clause, who will 
justify circumcision by faith, and uncircumeision through 
faith, is analytically illustrative or explicative of the sub- 
ject. ; 

The Apostle is rendering a reason for his strong affirma- 
tion at the conclusion of the preceding verse. But, in 
rendering it, he does not aim ata strict logical demonstra- 
tion. There is, indeed, a genuine syllogistic filament 
running through his thoughts and words. But it is not 
stiff. It is free and easy. He is taking his breath, as it 
were, after his somewhat elaborate discussion, extending 
from chap. i. 16 to chap. iii. 26. He is pausing and looking 
back on what he has been exhibiting and establishing. 
Hence his corollary of verse 27. Hence, too, his corol- 
lary of verse 28; and hence, too, his corollary of verses 
29, 30. 


§ 6. It is remarkable that, in many editions of the New 
Testament, either a full point or a colon is interposed 
between verses 29th and 30th. Before the versicular division 
by Robert Stephens, a full point was inserted by Erasmus. 
It is found, too, in Platter’s edition of 1540, and in Froben’s 
of 1545. Robert Stephens contented himself with a colon in 
his 1549 and 1550 editions. But in his versiculated edition 
of 1551 he, too, inserts a full point, which is also found 
in Henry Stephens’s edition of 1587; and in all Beza’s 
editions; and in the Elzevirs; and in Maestricht’s editions, 
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too, of 1711 and 1735; and in the editions of Courcelles; in 
Mill also, and Wetstein, Bengel, Schoettgen; Griesbach 
too, and Matthaei; Knapp also, and Tittmann, Naebe, 
Goeschen, Vater, Hahn, Muralto, Ornsby, &c. But certainly 
there should be only a comma. And this is the point that 
Lachmann, Fritzsche, Tischendorf, Alford, Buttmann, have 
inserted, and of which Meyer approves. 


§ 7. seeing that, (éretreo),—since at all events. We may 
in some such way represent the force of this compound 
conjunction. The Apostle’s idea is substantially this, since, 
as must be admitted ;—since, as will be admitted, what- 
ever else may be denied. 

There is some difficulty in determining the proper 
reading. Instead of érefreo, SABC read eimeo, (of at all 
events). Griesbach hesitated,—retaining, however, ézelzeo. 
Lachmann accepted cimreo, and it was ultimately approved 
of by de Wette. Alford, too, has accepted it. So did 
Tischendorf in his 1849 edition. In his 1859 edition, 
however, he has restored def eo, which is the reading of 
the Recewed Text, and of the great body of the cursive 
manuscripts; as also of DEFG@KL, and of Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, and Cicumenius; as likewise of 
the text from which the Vulgate was made, and its 
prae-Hieronymian precursors, (quoniam quidem). The 
great body of modern expositors—though Matthias is an 
exception—approve of retaining éweireo. They are right, 
we apprehend; as seems to be rendered the more ap- 
parent when we take into account that érefrep occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, whereas elmo occurs 
repeatedly. Some transcribers might stumble at the 
unusual word. Others, who were copying at a common 
bench, from the dictation of a reader, might lose the slight 
initial sound é#-,—made by the simple compression of the 
lips. And as that sound would be immediately followed by 
the full toned -efrgp—a familiar acquaintance to the ear of 
the New Testament copyist,—we can easily suppose that its 
indistinct echo might, readily die away, or be altogether 
unnoticed. 
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§ 8. God is one, (cic 6 Sede). It is in the admitted idea 
of monotheism that the Apostle finds the basis of his con- 
fident conviction that God is the God of Gentiles as well as 
of Jews. The Jews and Judaizers would not be disposed to 
challenge the idea. The very first principle of the Mosaic 
theocracy is thus expressed :—“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.” (Deut. vi. 4.) “Is there a God beside 
me?” asks God himself by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah; 
and he answers his own question thus ;—“ Yea, there is no 
God; I know not any.” (Isai. xliv. 8.) | 

Koppe has the strange notion that a full point should be 
placed after the expression, since God is one, and that the 
relative pronoun which follows should be interpreted as 
meaning He then. (Post Sedéc, punctum posut, ut argumen- 
tatio finiatur—ée pro obtog ovv.) Tholuck, in his first 
edition, acquiesced in Koppe’s notion. But such an inter- 
pretation of the relative is the extreme of arbitrariness ; and 
the abscission of the whole relative clause is almost tanta- 
mount to cutting off a right hand. It involves the sacrifice 
of that peculiar aspect of the unity of God which stood out 
prominently to the eye of the Apostle. Some expositors 
imagine that, strictly speaking, there is no reference in the 
Apostle’s expression, to the monotheistic idea. They think 
that the word one is “not numeral.” So Sclater expresses 
it, It has reference, he says, either to the divine unchange- 
ableness or to the divine impartiality. Such a notion, 
however, altogether fails to sound the depths of the 
Apostle’s reasoning. If we do not go down to the unity 
of the divine substance, relatively at least to mankind, 
we shall find no real basis for the impartialities of pro- 
vidence and propitiation. And, so far as unchangeable- 
ness is concerned,—unchangeableness either of essence or of 
principles of procedure—it has nothing to do with the 
Apostle’s argumentation. The inspired man’s thoughts 
draw deeper, and have reference to the area, or extent of 
sphere, within which the attribute of unchangeableness 
finds scope. Is this area bounded off by the limits of the 
Jews?—or does it comprehend the whole world of man- 
kind ? 
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§ 9. the God who will justify circumcision by faith, and 
uncircumeision through faith, (6 Sed¢ d¢ Suawhoee weptrom)y 
ék Tiatswo Kal axpobvoriay dia rij¢ wiotewe). The Apostle 
might have said, who justifies. And so, indeed, the Vulgate 
has rendered his expression, (qui justificat). Luther, too, 
has given the same rendering; and Tyndale; and the authors 
of our Authorized English Version; and many others besides. 
Grotius defends the translation on the principle that the 
future is put for the present, after the Hebrew manner, (more 
Hebraeo), when continuous acts are referred to;—the He- 
brew language having no tense that quite corresponds with 
the present in Greek, Latin, English, German, &c. Riickert, 
in his Ist edition, rested in the same explanation. In his 2nd 
he interprets the future as denoting the relation of sequence 
that subsists logically between a conclusion and the premisses 
from which it is deduced, (since God is one, it follows that he 
justifies all in one way). Seb. Schmidt had long before 
him entertained the same idea, (justificabit, ratione conse- 
quentiae). Mehring substantially agrees. Beza, again, 
thought that the Apostle was referring to the justification 
that will be realized at the last day. Fritszche approved of 
this idea. Tholuck, in his 4th edition, adopted the same 
interpretation. In his first three editions he took no notice 
of the tense. In his 5th he shifts his ground, and supposes 
that the future is used potentially, (God is morally able to 
justify by faith both Jews and Gentiles). Hodge, again, 
says that the future expresses “a permanent purpose.” 

We question whether any of the explanations specified hit 
the nail on the head. That of S. Schmidt and Riickert is 
certainly out of the question,—as is more especially evident 
when we notice that the clause in question belongs to the 
subject of the proposition, and forms no part of the conclu- 
sion that is deduced from the unity of God. The interpre- 
tation of Beza, again, is utterly inadmissible—and for this 
Among other reasons, that justification on the last day is 
never represented in Scripture as being by faith or through 
faith. Men shall then be judged according to their deeds, 
“that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
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bad.” (2 Cor. v. 10; Matt. xxv. 31—46.) It is character 
that will then be taken into account. (Rom. ii, 5— 
10, 13, 16.) There is, however, a filament of truth 
in the idea of Grotius; and another and kindred filament 
in the idea of Hodge. But the real explanation of the 
peculiar tense,—the explanation. into which the specified 
filaments enter, though only as filaments that from the 
nature of the case could not well be absent,—seems to be 
found in the fact that the Apostle realized that the grand 
evangelistic epoch of the world’s history had just been 
initiated. The Propitiation had just been accomplished. 
The mystery that had been from of old had just been 
unfolded. The one true crusade had just been inaugurated. 
The middle wall of partition had just been broken down. 
The heralds of the Gospel, as bearers of good news to every 
creature, had just started from the evangelic centre in 
Jerusalem, and with their jubilee trumpets they were rushing 
forth, radiatingly, to the outlying world. In these cir- 
cumstances it was natural for the Apostle to be looking 
to the future, rather than to the past or to the present, for 
the triumphs of the Gospel. All that was past was but pre- 
liminary to what was to come. And the present was to the 
Apostle but the transition-point between the former sowing- 
time and the reaping of those fields of the world that were 
already white unto the harvest, and ready for the sickle. 
The Apostle had a profound realization of his position in the 
ages. And this realization was vivid within his conscious- 
ness while he was penning the contents of this chapter. 
Compare the “now” of verse 21st, and “this time ” in verse 
26th. It is of course implied in the Apostle’s expression 
that the series of God’s justificative acts will be continuative; 
and thus Grotius’s idea is realized. It is also implied that 
the series will be continuative, because of God’s purpose ; 
and thus Hodge’s idea is realized. Nevertheless, if the 
triumphs of the Gospel had been mainly in the past, the 
Apostle would not have employed the future tense. It is in 
his conviction that they were to be mainly in the future that 
we find the real key to his expression. (Respeait ad eos, 
qui adhuc essent in Judaismo, sew paganismo,—Erasmus :— 
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Das futurum braucht Paulus in Absicht auf die Zeit des 
neuen Testaments, welche damals, zur Zeit Pauli, ihrenr 
grossten Theil nach, noch zukiinftig war—Rambach.) 


The Apostle says,—“ who will justify circwmcision ” (repr- 
rounv) and “uncirewmeision,” (axpobvoriav). Conybeare 
seems to suppose that these nouns are used in their customary 
abstract sense. Hence he translates the whole clause thus: 
—“he will justify through faith the circwmcision of the Jews, 
and by their faith will he justify also the wncircwmcision 
of the Gentiles.” So Heinfetter. But certainly the great 
body of expositors are right in regarding the terms as used 
concretely,—so that cirewmcision means circwmcised (Jews) - 
= wepitetunuévove, Or mepitunrove, while wneircumcision 
denotes wneircwmcised (Gentiles) = dcpd€vorove. (cadet 88 
mepiTtomijy pev Tove “lovdatove, dxooEvoriay 8 ra vn — 
Theodoret.) Comp. Rom. ii. 26; iv. 9; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. ii. 
11; &c. Itis probable that the abstract nouns are employed 
by the Apostle to give prominence to the condition of the 
individuals referred to. The circumcision of the one class 
would be no recommendation in the matter of justification. 
The uncircumcision of the other class would be no dis- 
qualification. In the sphere of things referred to, cireum- 
cision would be no help, and uncircumcision no hindrance. 
Comp. Col. iii. 11. The article is omitted because it is not 
the entire circle either of the circumcised on the one hand, 
or of the uncircumcised on the other, who are referred to. 


In the expression, “who will justify circumcision by 
fuith,” (é wiorewe), the words by faith ave evidently to be 
connected, not with the noun cirewmcision, but with the 
verb will justify. Wakefield, indeed, and Belsham, and 
Burton, take the other alternative—supposing that the 
Apostle means “the circumcised that have faith” as Wake- 
field expresses it, or “the Jews who accompany circumcision 
with faith,” as Burton explains it, (as if the Apostle’s 
expression had been rijv é« mlorewe TeolTouty OL mwEotromny 
THv &k mlorewe). Tyndale took the same view of the 
construction ;—circwmceision which is off faith So the 
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English Geneva of 1557. Rosenmiiller, too, originally held 
the same opinion; though he ultimately abandoned it. 
Basil Cooper espoused it, and so Gléckler, and Olshausen. 
Mehring, too, though hesitatingly, proposes it, (as de novo). 
Jowett, too, inclines toward it. Knight contends strenuously 
for it. But it isa violent and utterly improbable interpreta- 
tion. The antithesis between the two clauses of the Apostle’s 
expression caps the improbability. For such is the nature 
of the second clause, that it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of the expression through faith as adjectively qualifying the 
noun uncircumeision. 
Our English phrase, by faith, is an exceedingly imperfect 
rendering of the original expression, (é« wlorewc). And yet 
we can scarcely say from faith or of faith,—though the 
former version is given by Thomson, and the latter by the 
E. Geneva. If we were to say in consequence of faith, we 
should approximate very nearly to the force of the Apostle’s 
preposition, which brings into view outcome or result. 
(Rilliet has, en conséquence de la foi.) But our phrase by 
faith has got fixed and idiomatized; and we may hence 
abide by it. The Apostle’s idea is, that when God justifies 
circumcised Jews, his act of justification emerges into 
objective realization out of their condition of faith. 


It is added—“ and uncircumcision through faith,” (ia rig 
mtorewc). The article has puzzled many expositors. Vaughan 
and Knight suppose that it objectifies the word faith ;— 
the faith, that is, the Gospel. Mehring supposes that it is 
not so much its presence in the expression before us, as its 
absence in the preceding expression, that requires to be 
accounted for; and he accounts for that absence in the 
manner already noticed ;—thinking that the phrase by faith 
is to be construed not with the verb will justify, but with 
the noun cirewmcision. It is strange that he did not 
perceive that, on such a hypothesis, it is the absence of the 
article, in agreement with the noun circumcision, that would 
require to be wondered at. The reason of the presence of 
the article in the expression before us seems very evidently 
to be found in the writer’s intentional reference to the faith 
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particularized in the preceding expression. It is one of 
those delicate shades of inter-relationship which cannot be 
reproduced in English. Were we to translate the articulated 
phrase, as Beausobre et Lenfant, Michaelis, and Wakefield 
have done, through the same faith, we should, indeed, be 
running on the right line of thought, as Green has perceived 
(Gram. p. 300, ed. 1842), but we should also be greatly 
intensifying and exaggerating the article’s force. The Apostle 
does no more, in his introduction of the article, than simply 
turn, as it were, his finger, for a moment, by a slight and 
elegant motion, in the direction of the foregoing faith. The 
Peshito translator not unhappily reproduces the same 
referential effect by a peculiar Syriac idiom,—the pre- 
liminary introduction of the pronoun, accompanied with 
the preposition that is to be repeated with the noun, (1D 
12s scis). 

Knight supposes that the phrase through faith qualifies 
the noun uwneircumcision, instead of being attributed to 
the action of the verb will justify. He imagines that the 
phrase wneircumcision through the faith denotes those 
whose uncircumcision is “perpetuated by means of the 
faith,’—who are convinced by the Gospel that a change 
from a state of uncircumcision to a state of circumcision is 
unnecessary. The idea is good enough. But the construc- 
tion is like the tearing up of a tree by the root, and then 
planting it again, with inverted head. 


There has been great speculation among expositors in 
reference to the two prepositions employed in the respective 
clauses,—* by faith ”—“through faith.” The great body of 
commentators conclude that the diversity is a mere rheto- 
rical variety. This was the opinion of Augustin, (non ad 
aliquam differentiam dictum est, tanquam aliud sit ex 
fide, e¢ aliud per fidem; sed ud varietatem locutionis,De 
Spir. et Litt. cap. xxix.). It was also the opinion of 
Pelagius, (ipsum est ex fide et per fidem). So Abelard, 
(diversitas est locutionis, non sententiae). So Beza, Mel- 
ville, Grotius, Este, Day. So, too, in modern times, Klee, 
Rickert, Meyer, de Wette, Philippi, Krehl, Oltramare, 
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Maier, Turnbull. Hence Beausobre et Lenfant employ in 
their translation the same preposition in both clauses, (la 
circoncision par la foi, et le prepuce par la meme for). 
Michaelis uses the same liberty, only he gives the preference 
to the Apostle’s second preposition, whereas Beausobre et 
Lenfant give the preference to his first, (die Juden durch 
den Glauben, und die Heiden durch eben denselbigen 
Glauben). Conybeare uses a greater liberty still. He 
retains the two prepositions, but reverses their position :— 
he will justify through faith the circwmceision of the Jews, 
and by their faith will he justify also the wuncircwmersion of 
the Gentiles. Mace, again, throws out altogether the first 
of the two:—who will justify both the Jews and the Gentiles 
through faith. These are unwarrantable liberties on the 
part of translators. They assume far too much. They 
assume that there must be no difference intended, since no 
difference is by them perceived. Calvin thought that the 
difference was in minutiae only,—and the minutiae of form, 
not of essence or of substantive thought. He imagined 
that there was a touch of irony in the Apostle’s remark,— 
as if he had said:—If any one will have a distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, let him have this,—that the 
former is justified through faith and the latter by faith. 
(Itaque subesse in verbis ironiam judico, acs diceret, Sv 
quis vult habere differentiam Gentilis a Judaeo, hanc 
habeat, quod ille per fidem, hic vero ex fide, justitiam con- 
sequitur.) Tholuck, in his 2nd, 3rd, and 4th editions, 
approved of Calvin’s idea. So Stengel; and so Philippi. 
Fritzsche too;—though he does not refer to Calvin,—as, 
indeed, neither did Stengel, nor Tholuck in his 2nd and 
3rd editions. We rather think, however, that this notion 
of irony is out of harmony with the earnestness and 
solemnity of the feelings that were, at the time, in a state 
of tension within the Apostle’s mind. 

Is there, then, a distinction intended in the variety of 
prepositions? Van Hengel is certain that there is, although 
* he candidly confesses that he does not know how to draw 
the line. (Quomodo vero utrumque distinguendum sit, 
candide me nescire fateor.) Theodore of Mopsuestia was 
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convinced that there was a difference. But he fails in 
his attempt to explain it, (ém rev ‘lovduiwy ro é« 
miorewe TéSeKev, we av éydvtTwv pwev Kal Erépag apopuac 
mode Sixalwowv, ov duvanévwy O2 avrg peréxerv TAY Ek 
rie mlorewc). Origen, .too, made most ingeniously the 
attempt, but failed. Aquinas, too, made the attempt, and 
fails. So does Bisping, notwithstanding very considerable 
confidence. Matthias is very sure that there is a wide 
difference, and he toils, in page after page, to exhibit it ;— 
establishing, with all his might, that “by faith” denotes, 
in some sense, the ground of justification, and “ through 
faith” the means ;—the former phrase being equivalent to 
because they believe, (weil sie glauben), and the latter to 
when or if they believe, (wenn sie glauben);—the former hav- 
ing reference to the reward of faithfulness to their peculiar 
covenant relationship, (als Lohn ihrer Bundestreue), the 
latter having no such reference; &c. The whole effort, so 
far as Matthias’s treatment of the case is concerned, leads 
into nothing. Manifestly, he has not got hold of the cue. 
But Camerarius did get hold of it, and Wetstein, and Er. 
Schmid ; and so, too, substantially, Heumann, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Reithmayr, and Webster and Wilkinson. 

The cue is this, we apprehend :—In the first pbrase-——the 
one that is used in relation to Jews,—there is a latent 
antithesis to the counter phrase, by works, (%& zoywv); while 
in the second phrase,—the one that is employed in relation 
to Gentiles,—the latent antithesis is not unnaturally dropped, 
so that room is left for a phrase which, in itself considered, 
is simpler and more philosophically appropriate. The dis- 
tinction, indeed, is not to be too much made of. It is not 
to be very much made of. It must not be inflated on the 
one hand, or squeezed on the other. The idea must not be 
taken up that the Apostle could not have reversed the 
position of the prepositions. He evidently could, without 
committing any real phraseological or theological impro- 
priety. Jews are justified through faith just as truly as 
Gentiles are. (See Gal. ii. 16.) And Gentiles are justified® 
by faith, or in consequence of faith, or out of faith, just as 
truly as Jews are. (See Gal. iii. 8.) The denial of this 
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reciprocity of possibility is fatal to Matthias’s theory of 
explication, and to that of Bisping. Nevertheless, while it 
would be wrong to make a great deal of the distinction, 
or to fancy that important theological conclusions lie couch- 
ing in it,—it is easy enough to see that there was propriety 
in the variation of phrase, and, in addition, a beautiful 
suggestiveness. 

In speaking of the relation of works to justification, the 
Apostle never uses the expression—through works, (Sv Epywv). 
His expression is invariably by works, out of works, (&& %p- 
ywv). Comp. Rom. iii. 20; iv. 2; Gal. i. 16; iii. 10; &c. 
There is a reason for this fact. Works were regarded by 
the Jews as the true meritorious cause or meritorious source 
of salvation, and not merely as an adjunctive condition. 
So deeply was this prejudice rooted in their minds, that 
most of them, we presume, would have been ready to admit 
that faith in the Messiah might be necessary, as an adjunc- 
tive condition, provided always that their favourite works 
were allowed to be the true meritorious cause or source. 
It was, we apprebend, in direct antithesis to this notion 
that the Apostle said, by faith, out of faith, in consequence 
of faith. Not that he meant that the act of faith is the 
meritorious cause of justification. (Jaspis, Goeschen, Schott, 
Fritzsche, are unhappy in their translation, when they 
render the Apostle’s phrase, propter fidem, on account of 
faith.) But he meant that the meritorious cause or source 
of justification was to be looked for in the direction of faith 
as distinguished from works. It was really in faith’s object, 
—the propitiation of the Messiah. And it was when that 
object was apprehended by the act of faith, that the act of 
justification emerged into realization. When, therefore, no 
direct antithesis is intended to the idea that is expressed by 
the phrase by works, or out of works, it is simpler and more 
philosophical to say through faith, that is, by the inter- 
mediacy, on the part of man, of the act of faith. The 
Apostle, hence, having completed in the first clause of his 
expression his antithetic representation, drops it in his 
second clause, and employs the simpler and more philosophic 
expression. 
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It is easy to see the reason why the nouns circumcision 
and wneircwmcision precede the phrases by faith and 
through faith. The emphasis of idea lies on them, and not 
vice versa: and hence it was befitting that they should be 
betoned. 


§ 10. We are now in a position to turn back to the com- 
mencement of these two verses, and to consider the force of the 
initial #. Luther, and, after him, the German translators, in 
general, translate it disjunctively, or (oder). So Piscator, 
Reitz, Heumann, Bengel, Michaelis, Brentano, Stolz, 
Schrader, &c. But not Zinzendorf. Cocceius and Vitringa 
coincide with Luther, (aut, of). So do the greater portion 
of the modern German critics; and, of the Dutch, Greve, 
Bosveld, van Hengel, Vinke. So, too, of the French, 
Oltramare and Rilliet, (ow). Our English translators, on 
the other hand, from Tyndale downward, almost unani- 
mously, leave the particle untranslated. Worsley, however, 
and Dewes are exceptions. Conybeare too. Diodati left it 
untranslated. So, too, the French Geneva, following Cal- 
vin’s French version. So Martin, Ostervald, Beausobre et 
Lenfant, and le Cene. So, too, the Dutch translators, old 
and new. The force of the particle seemed to these trans- 
lators to be absorbed in the interrogatory essence of the 
expression. The same idea seems to have been entertained 
by the authors of the old Latin versions, inclusive of 
the Vulgate; for they render the particle by the Latin an. 
So, too, in modern times, le Févre, in his version; Erasmus, 
in his; Beza, in his; and Castellio, Arias Montanus, and 
Erasmus Schmid, in theirs, &c. Seb. Schmidt gives nwm in 
his. Theodoret, as we have already mentioned (§ 1), omits 
the particle from his text. And the other Greek expositors 
make no use of it as a disjunctive. 

We think that the Greek fathers are right; and that the 
Vulgate is right in its translation: and that our English 
translators are right too, in allowing the particle’s force to 
express and exhaust itself in the interrogation. Moses 
Stuart was of the same opinion; but when he said that “an 


” 


interrogation made by 7 supposes that the person who is 
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addressed will agree in the answer with the person who 
puts the question; so nicely are the Greek interrogative 

signs adjusted,’—he lost sight entirely of the real ne: 
* tion of the particle. The particle is ambidextrous—and 
neither grasping you with the right hand nor repelling you 
with the left. It always implies an alternative: and to this 
extent the great body of the critics who follow Luther are 
justified in assigning to it a disjunctive import. But they 
are wrong, we apprehend, when they assume that, in the 
case before us, it is the second alternative that is referred to, 
and that hence the particle should be rendered or. When 
the two alternatives of thought are explicitly specified, 
they may be respectively introduced by the repeated 
particle, (jj—7); and the particle may thus, in the first 
instance, be rendered whether, and in the second, or. Very 
often, however, the one or the other of the alternatives is 
implicit only, and not explicit. If it be the first that is 
unexpressed, we may then employ or to render the # of the 
second. But if it be the second that is suppressed or 
metamorphosed, it would be leading ourselves astray to 
render the solitary 7 by the disjunctive or, as Luther has 
done in the case before us. Its force in such cases is infused 
entirely into the interrogation as an interrogation,—which 
carries, nevertheless, more or less ucts in its bosom 
the notion of an alternative. 

The critics who have followed in the wake of Luther’s 
version have perplexed themselves to discover the first 
and latent alternative in the case before us. Some think 
that it is wound up and concealed in the word man in verse 
28th :—Am I right in saying man, and not Jew? or is 
God the God of Jews only? Others, and these in greater 
numbers, suppose that it is wound up and concealed in the 
28th verse viewed as a whole :—Is it the case that it is by 
faith, without works of law, that men are justified? or is 
God the God of Jews only? He is not the God of Jews 
only; and hence it cannot be the case that men are justified 
by works of law, for the law was given to Jews only: and 
thus it follows that it must be by faith that men are 


justified. Such is the apagogic argument supposed. Oltra- 
2D 
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mare, again, imagines that the first alternative is found in 
the 27th verse:—Where is boasting then? It is excluded, 
ia it not? or is God the God of the Jews only ? 

But all of these attempts to bring to light the invisible 
alternative fail. For, as to the first, the word man in verse 
28th is not the emphatic term of the proposition. As to 
the second, the idea that justification might be by works of 
law, if God were the God of Jews only, is not consistent 
with Pauline theology, or any true theology whatsoever. 
The Apostle has shown, most emphatically and convincingly, 
that “no flesh can be justified by works of law,” (ver. 20). 
As to the third, Oltramare has to go too far back for his 
alternative; and he has, moreover, in addition to his too 
lengthened retrogression, to assume that we must read for 
(yap) instead of then (obv) in verse 28th. 

The alternative in the Apostle’s query looks, we appre- 
hend, forward instead of backward for its complementary 
antithesis. It is found in the second clause of the verse :— 
Ts he not the God of Gentiles also? Had the antithesis 
been stated in regular form, the two queries would have run 
thus:—Is God the God of Jews only? or of Gentiles also ? 
(} “Iovsaiwy 6 Sedo pdvov; 7) Kat %Svwv;) But the im- 
petuous Apostle, in handling a subject so very clear, seems, 
as it were, to have been impatient of remaining in the 
purely deliberative mood for so long a time as was required 
to complete the balance of competing alternatives. And 
hence, abandoning the merely deliberative appeal, he, in the 
second clause, assumes that all needful deliberation is ended, 
and that decision has been reached,—‘“ Is he not the God of 
Gentiles also ?” 

In other circumstances still, there might have been no 
second query expressed at all. And then, as in Rom. vi, 2; 
vil. 1; &¢, we should have been left to our own resources to 
supply the implied alternative; and it could always be 
easily supplied in some such way as the following :—Is God 
the God of Jews only? or is he not? 

It does not fall within our scope to theorize regarding 
the primary force or radical import of the interrogative 


” 


i. The variety of ideas expressed in Greek by this par- 
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ticular vowel-sound, in isolation, is proof of a convergence 
of lines from a variety of points in that extended circum- 
ference of speech out of which arose the full and normal 
development of Greek. The 7 of the substantive verb 
seems to be far removed in origin from #, the comparative 
conjunction. And the relation of #, the comparative con- 
junction, to 7, the adverb, and #, the interrogative conjunc- 
tion, opens up a wide field for philological speculation on 
the inter-relation of the elements (the ororysia) of language. 
So far as the interrogative is concerned, we query with our- 
selves whether or not it be not a remnant of primitive and 
inarticulate speech, such as remains in our kindred English 
eh ?—a wide-spread interrogative sound, found in its perfec- 
tion among the barbarous tribes about Sierra Leone on the 
west coast of Africa. 

It is more within our sphere to state, or rather to repeat, 
that we regard the Apostle to be uttering a succession of 
compacted apophthegms in the five concluding verses of the 
chapter. Verse 27th is one, and _ self-contained. The 
Apostle pauses when he completes it. He, as it were, takes 
his breath; and then he utters the corollary-apophthegm 
of verse 28th. He again takes his breath; and then he 
gives expression to the corollary-apophthegm of verses 29th 
and 30th. He pauses once more for a moment; and then 
gives utterance to the grand corollary-apophthegm of verse 
31st. These corollary-apophthegms are all distinct. Yet 
they are all closely connected. They are strung, like beads, 
together. They form a finely beaded corolla, crowning the 
preceding discussion, and sparkling, as with the light of 
inestimably precious gems, upon the forehead of apostolic 
thought. 


Ver. 31. Nowor ody xarapyodme oie rig xiorews: 
My yévoiro’ GAG vowor iardévoper. 


Eng. Auth. Vers. Do we then make void the law through 
fuith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 


° 
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Revised Version. Do we then abolish law through faith ? 
Far be it. On the contrary we establish law. 


§ 1. This is the concluding corollary of the cluster. It 
has been all along a favourite with those students of Bible 
truth who have been desirous that the element of purity 
or sanctification should not be overlaid, in man’s representa- 
tions of God’s evangelical scheme, by the elementvof pardon 
or justification. This passage, says Melancthon, teaches us 
how to interpret all other passages that speak of works 
and law. (Hic locus docet nos interpretart omnia dicta de 
operibus et lege. Comment. in loc.) 


§ 2. The apophthegm is, as Melancthon and many other 
expositors remark, an occwpatio. “The words have in 
them,” says Sclater, “a preoccupation.” They anticipate an 
objection which many might be ready to start. ([pse sibi, 
quod ab alio aliquo proponi posset, obtendit.—Origen.) 
Jewish and Judaizing critics, especially, would, in many 
cases, be forward to insinuate or assert that the Apostle’s 
doctrine regarding the method of justification amounted to 
the abrogation of law. 7 


§ 3. Note the inferential then, (ody). It “glints” on the 
apophthegm in verse 28th—“ We reckon, then, that a man 
is justified by faith without works of law;” and thence it 
gleams backward on the general scope of the preceding 
discussion, alighting more particularly on those hill-tops of 
thought that rise conspicuous in verses 22nd and 20th. 
The Apostle, as it were, says, Since it is the case that we 
do maintain that justification is through faith, without 
works of law, does it follow that we do away with law 
altogether ? 

§ 4. Do we abolish law? (Népov Karapyotpsv;) The verb 
employed by the Apostle-—a favourite with him, though 
with no other writer known,—is not easily reproduced in 
translation. This difficulty is evidenced by the remarkable 
multiplicity of. renderings which the word has received 
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in our English Authorized Version. It is rendered to make 
without effect, to make of none effect, to make void, to bring 
to nought, to put down, to do away, to put away, to 
make to cease, to make to fail, to make to vanish away, 
to loose, to deliver, to abolish, to destroy. In addition 
to the acknowledged epistles of Paul, it occurs once in 
Hebrews ii. 14, where it is translated to destroy. It occurs 
in one other passage of the New Testament, Luke xiii. 7, 
where it is rendered to cwmber. It occurs in the Septua- 
gint only four times, and all the four instances are found in 
one book, in Ezra, (iv. 21, 23; v.5; vi 8). In these Sep- 
tuagintal passages the word has very nearly its primitive 
etymological meaning, to throw idle. It is used in reference 
to the rebuilders of Jerusalem. In Luke xiii. 7 the word 
has a corresponding meaning,— Why cumbereth it (xarapyéi) 
the ground?— Why should such a tree be allowed to make the 
ground idle (so far as fruit-bearing is concerned)? In the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, 765,—one of the few classical 
passages in which the word occurs,—its etymological import 
is also preserved,—But I go, that we may not be idle handed, 
(GAN iw, brwe av py Karapyouev xépa),—that we may not 
make the hand idle. Tt is well, when considering the very 
various branches of application into which the word develops 
itself, as it grows and expands in the soil of the Apostle’s 
- mind, to keep in view their connection with the stem-idea. 
Even when he prophesies that the time will come when 
“prophecies shall fail,” the idea is that by and by prophecies 
shall have no more work to perform. They shall not require 
to utter themselves, in their own peculiar way, in the ears of 
men. When death is represented by him as abolished by 
Christ, the idea really is, that death is thrown idle,—having 
got no more work to do. When “the body of sin” is said by 
him to be destroyed, the meaning is, that it is rendered 
inactive. Even when believers are represented as delivered 
from the law, (katnoyhinuev ard Tov vdpov), the idea is, that, 
so far as concerns the right of the law to set them to work 
for life, they are thrown idle. The law has no more author- 
ity to say to them, Do this, or die. It does continue to say, 
Do this; but it does not say, Do this, or die,—Do this,and live. 
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When, in this 3rd chapter of Romans, verse 3rd, the question 
is put,—shall their unbelief make the faithfulness of God 
to fail?” the meaning, at bottom, is, “shall their unbelief 
throw idle God’s faithfulness,’—so that God’s faithfulness 
to his promises shall have nothing henceforth todo? And 
so, in the passage before us, the question really is——Do we 
throw law idle ? do we deprive it of its work ? that is, do we 
make it a dead letter? do we nullify it? do we abolish at? 
do we wpset it? The Vulgate has it rather too strongly, 
“Do we destroy?” (destruimus ?), or as Wycliffe gives it, 
“distrien we ?” 

The Apostle does not refer to legislative action. His 
meaning is not,—Do we, by legislative action, repeal law? 
And when, in the 2nd member of the verse, he says, “ Far 
be wt !—we establish law,’ his meaning is not, that law is 
established by some new legislative enactment. There was 
no occasion, in the divine moral government, for additional 
legislative action in the sphere of things referred to. And 
even though there had been, the Apostle would never, when 
speaking of such action, have said, “Do we abrogate law ? 
Nay: but we establish it.” 

The reference of the Apostle’s expressions is entirely to 
moral imfluence, as involved in evangelical teaching or 
doctrine. Hence it is that his interrogation is introduced 
as a corollary from the preceding discussion,—*“ Do we then 
throw law idle?”—“do we then upset law?” Hence, too, 
the self-consciousness that is expressed in the query,—self- 
consciousness in the direction of efficient agency,—< Do 
we then upset law?”—we, who preach and promote the 
Gospel of salvation,—the good news of propitiation, and of 
the consequent attainability of gratuitous justification by 
faith in the Great Propitiator? The force of the Apostle’s 
or is this:—“Do we, preachers of the Gospel, introduce 

‘a doctrine which involves a species of moral lawlessness?— 
“Do we take off the reins of moral restraint —Do we para- 
“lyze the moral power of divine law ?—Is it a legitimate 

“inference from our doctrine, that law is thrown idle, and has 

“got nothing more to. do?—Is it involved in the glad tidings 

“which we poe that licentiousness may be indulged in 
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“ with impunity ?”—Such ideas were supposed by some to 
be inseparable from the doctrine of justification by faith 
without works of law. Hence the Apostle’s subsequent 
query—Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound?” 
(Rom. vi. 1.) Hence, indeed, much of his profound and 
glorious discussion in chapters vi, vil, vill. Hence, too, 
the theory and the practice that characterized such com- 
munities of self-deceivers as sprang up sporadically toward 
the left hand of Christianity,—under the name of Nicolai- 
tanes, &c. Hence, too, the protest which James, in the 
second chapter of his epistle, lifts up against the abuse of 
the evangelic doctrine,—a protest in which he reminds 
the church that there is another phase of justification 
besides that which is by faith alone,—a phase which Paul 
never intended to deny, or dispute, or ignore. His question 
here, indeed, looks entirely in the same direction with the 
representations of James:—Do we then upset law (in its 
moral influence wpon manners within, and manners 
without) 4 

Law, (vdpov). Whatlaw? Expositors have differed; and 
many have felt perplexed. Theodoret seems to have sup- 
posed that the word denotes the Old Testament Scriptures. 
He explains it, at all events, as meaning the law and the 
prophets. Semler, in‘ modern times, takes the same view, 
decidedly, (ipsis Judueorwm libris). Rosenmiiller began 
by awarding the preference to the same view: and he got 
confirmed in it as he went on with his subsequent editions. 
Koppe, too, decided for it (oracula V. T. quaelibet), and 
Bolten (die Schrift), and Morus, and Flatt, and Moses 
Stuart. De Wette began his career with the same idea, 
(das A. T.); but he abandoned the interpretation in his 
2nd edition, and persisted in the abandonment. Tholuck, 
on the other hand, started from a different standpoint, and 
with a different interpretation ; but in his 2nd and 3rd, as 
also in his 4th and 5th, editions, he accorded the preference 
to this. These critics generally suppose that there is in the 
Apostle’s query, or at all events in his answer to it, the 
echo of the statement that he makes in the 21st verse— 
“attested by the law and the prophets.” And they 
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suppose, too, that in the succeeding chapter the Apostle 
proceeds to unfold his idea, and to show in detail that 
his doctrine was really in harmony with the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. The interpretation is——in its sharply- 
outlined definitiveness at least,—untenable. For,—not to 
insist. that, on the hypothesis of its correctness, we should 
have expected the word law to be articulated—there 
is nothing in the preceding discourse which could give a 
handle to the objection that is anticipated. Everything 
the reverse. The Apostle everywhere grounds his doctrines 
on the Old Testament Scriptures, and nowhere uses any 
expression that could be construed into apparent opposition 
to the Word of God. And, again, he does not proceed in 
the 4th chapter to show that his doetrine establishes the Old 
Testament Scriptures. It is his aim, on the other hand, to 
prove that the Old Testament Scriptures establish his doctrine, 
—a very different idea,—the contrary, indeed, of the former. 

Other interpreters suppose that the Apostle has in view 
what they call the Jewish law, as such. They mean by this 
Jewish law that system of ordinances—divinely revealed in 
the Old Testament Scriptures—which was binding on the 
Jews as Jews, during the currency of their peculiar 
dispensation. This was the opinion of Dionysius 4 Ryckel 
and de Lyra, who say that, as the Mosaic law culminated 
in the Gospel, it was. not abolished or destroyed, but only 
developed, fulfilled, perfected, and thus confirmed. Erasmus 
took the same view, (Neque enim id aboletwr, quod in 
meliorem reparatur statum, non magis quam si defluen- 
tibus arborum floribus succedat fructus, aut umbrae 
succedat corpus). So Michaelis, (Vermuthlich ist seine 
Meinung, die Lehre vom Glauben ist nichts anders als der 
Sinn des Levitischen Gesetzes). Cardinal Cajetan agreed 
in the interpretation, so far as regards the reference of the 
word law, though he took a different view of the aim 
of the Apostle. He thought that the Apostle was showing 
that the doctrine of justification by faith illuminates and 
commends the whole Mosaic Institute as a system really 
divine; seeing that the Jewish law was based wpon the 
Gospel. ‘The same view of the word law is taken by many 
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modern expositors, although they differ widely as regards 
the Apostle’s intention in his query; and although, too, 
it is with very varying degrees of definiteness or indefinite- 
ness that the word is understood. Fritzsche thus inter- 
prets it, and de Wette ultimately, and Meyer, and Oltra- 
mare, and Alford. But it cannot be the case that the 
reference of the Apostle is, sharply, to the law, as a system 
of peculiar ordinances, or commandments, for the Jews, us 
Jews, during the currency of their peculiar dispensation. 
For, in the first place, it is not in this narrow sense that he 
uses the word daw in the preceding context. (Verses 28th, 
21st, 20th.) In the second place, the law, in this sense, 
was not established in its influence by the Apostle’s teach- 
ing. In the third place, the law, in this sense, was old, and 
ready to vanish away. It was really thrown idle, having 
little or no farther work to do. And yet, in the fourth 
place, it was not by the doctrine of justification through 
faith that the law, in this sense, was thrown idle. It was 
not by this doctrine that it had become obsolete or obso- 
lescent. The doctrine of justification by faith had been 
one and the same from the very commencement of the 
various dispensations of grace; for,—as Cajetan truly 
remarks,—“ Every one who, in any age of the world, has 
received the forgiveness of sins, has been characterized 
either by explicit or by implicit faith in Christ,” (Fides 
Jesu Christi semper fuit explicite vel vmplicite im omnibus 
qui consecuti sunt renissionem peccatorum ab initio 
mundi). Hence, as it was not by the doctrine of justifica- 
tion through faith that the Jewish law was thrown idle, 
but by the advent of Him who fulfilled the prefigurative 
peculiarities of the law, and who has always been, explicitly 
or implicitly, the Great Object of justifying faith, we should 
have expected that if the Apostle saw meet, on. technical 
grounds, to deny that he and his compeers were throwing 
the law idle, he would nevertheless have pointed out what 
it was that was really effecting the law’s obsolescence. 
At all events, we should not have expected that he would 
have proceeded, without any reference to this, to say :— 
“Far from that: we establish the law.” ° 
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A very large proportion of expositors have had no 
definitely rounded conception at all of the reference of the 
word daw. Origen, for instance, thought that it was well 
that the Apostle, instead of saying that the law is not 
thrown idle, contented himself with asseverating that it was 
not he who threw it idle. The law, he thinks, was thrown 
idle, but by a higher hand. Ere, however, he finishes his 
exposition, he views the law as the Scriptures. To the eye 
of Chrysostom, too, and of Theophylact, and Cicumenius, 
the word law was floating as in a mist. They did not dis- 
tinguish what was evanescent from what was permanent. 
They did not observe, indeed,—at least for the time being,— 
that the law is, as law, many-sided; and hence they did not 
seek to find out the particular side of its reality at which 
the Apostle was looking. The same indeterminateness has 
prevailed down through the ages to modern times. We find 
it in Aquinas, for instance; and in Calvin too. And, 
coming down to our own era, we find Baumgarten- 
Crusius saying that the word law is here used in a 
double sense (im Doppelsinne), as denoting both the 
Mosaic law and the Holy Scriptures. Bengel, in his 
day, fancied also a double sense. De Wette, and Meyer 
too, while protesting that the word means the Mosaic law, 
and not the Old Testament Scriptures, yet terminate their 
expositions by running up to the virtual assumption that the 
word must, after all, mean the Old Testament Revelation. 
Bohme says that it means Judaism: Reiche, that it means, 
partly, the moral and religious Revelation underlying the 
Old Testament writings, and partly the Economy founded 
thereon, (die, in der Urkunde des A. T. niedergelegte, sittlich- 
religivse Offenbarung, und die darauf gegrindete Verfas- 
sung). We need not specify other phases of opinion. 

The word must be viewed, we apprehend, from a some- 
what different stand-point. It has reference, we suppose, to 
that particular phase of the Divine Instruction, (npn), 
authoritatively vouchsafed to men, (véuog), which exhibits 
the duty of man as man. This is the fundamental element 
of the entire body of the various Revelations that God has 
made of Himself in connection with mankind. It is hence, 
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and emphatically, the fundamental element of that verbal 
Revelation which God has made of Himself in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is hence, too, the fundamental element of that 
portion of the verbal Revelation that constitutes the Old 
Testament Revelation. It is hence, also, the fundamental 
element of the oldest portion of the Old Testament Revela- 
tion—the Law of Moses in particular. It is, also, the 
fundamental element of all the divine Revelations that 
historically preceded the giving of the law of Moses. It 
is, likewise, the fundamental element of that inner law 
that is uttering its imperative in every man’s reason and 
conscience. It is, in short, the law of laws. It is the law, 
by way of eminence. It is law “par excellence.” Nothing 
else can be legitimated as law to man, that does not spring 
up from it, or lean down and rest upon it. 

It is to law, viewed in this its fundamental element, that 
reference is made in verse 20th, verse 21st, and verse 28th. 
And it is doubtless to the same fundamental element of law 
that reference is here made. The Apostle, in short, looks to 
the innermost of the concentric rings of the whole complex 
body of divine Revelations. He looks past that mere ex- 
ternal and circumferential sphere that exhibited the duty of 
Jews as Jews ; and he fixes his attention on the sphere that 
exhibits the duty of man as man. This sphere of things he 
found in the Jewish Institutions and Books. But not 
there only. He found it likewise in all men’s minds. He 
might have called it, the law. But he chooses to use the 
unarticulated expression, law. And, as our English idiom 
admits, equally with the Greek, of both phases of represen- 
tation, there is no reason why we should, with Alford and 
others, render the word more definitive than we find it,— 
the law. -Still less, however, is there good reason to intro- 
duce, with Vaughan, the indifferently indeterminate, yet 
individualizing article,—a law. 

The reason why the Apostle makes reference to that 
fundamental element of all divine Revelation toward men, 
—the moral law,—is evident. His doctrine of “justification 
through faith, without works of law,’ was liable to be 
misunderstood, as if it involved the idea of a virtual abro- 
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gation of the authority of moral law. It has, in fact,—as 
witness all the phases of antinomianism—been frequently 
so misunderstood. Hence the occwpatio:—“Do we then 
make law inoperative?”—Is moral law deprived of its 
proper sphere of operation?—May men, or, at all events, 
may believing men, live without regarding the Bia 
of moral law ? 

Augustin takes this view of the word law, (De Spir. et 
Intt. cap. Xxx.); and in full agreement with his view is the 
leading element of the interpretations of Melancthon, Mel- 
ville, Este, Philippi, Krehl, Umbreit, &c. In some of these, 
as in the interpretation of Calvin and many others, there is 
a want of definiteness and fixity, resulting, we presume, from 
a feeling of uncertainty. But the main aim of all the 
expositors specified is in the direction stated. Bishop 
Middleton, too, aimed in the same direction, when he says 
that the word denotes moral obedience. For, though the 
form of his thought is, indeed, a strange inversion of the 
natural pyramid of idea represented by the term law, yet 
the substance of his meaning is theologically and exegeti- 
cally correct. 


§ 5. through faith ? (dia rig wiorewe ;)—through the faith 
already referred to: but not, as Vaughan would have it, 
through the Gospel. Do we upset law by that peculiarity 
of our great evangelical doctrine which consists in the idea 
that justification is through faith, without works of law? 
The expression through faith does not of itself mean 
through the doctrine of faith; and yet the Apostle is certainly 
referring to the place that fatth holds in his doctrine. 


§ 6. Far be it, (uij yévorro). That be far from us! (A 
nobis tanta vnpietas procul !|-Mussus.) See on verse 3rd. 
He repels the idea with intensity of dislike. He, as it 
were, intimates that he could never be a party to the pro- 
mulgation of any such doctrine. He could not for a 
moment engage in preaching and promoting any doctrine 
that had bound up in it, as a legitimate involution, the 
subversion of moral law. 
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§ 7. On the contrary, we establish law, (adda vépov 
iordvouev). There is some diversity of reading, as re- 
gards the form of the verb.—In the Received Text its 
form is ior@uev,—a reading that has the support of EK L 
and the great body of cursive manuscripts. It occurs also 
in the texts, as we have them, of Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
(Kcumenius, and Theophylact. ‘Ioravouev, again, is the 
reading of SABCF. It is supported, too, by D, which has 
meovotavomev; and by G, which has ordvopev at the begin- 
ning of a line. It is found, likewise, in Origen’s Commen- 
tary on John, tom. xiii. 17; as also in Cyril of Alexandria, 
and Procopius, and Damascene. It is a matter of no exe- 
getical significance which of the two readings should be 
preferred. Both of them are the indicative plural of un- 
usual forms of the verb ornu:—the one belonging to iordw, 
the other to fotavw. There is a preponderance of old 
diplomatic authority for isravouev; and the employment of 
that form,—not in the current text,—so liable to be tin- 
kered,—but in an incidental quotation, by Origen, lends 
very considerable weight to the probability of its canon- 
icity. Fritzsche decides for iorémev, on the ground of 
euphoniousness at the conclusion of the sentence, and of 
rhythmical relationship to karagyotvmev in the preceding 
member of the verse. Oltramare agrees with him. Phi- 
lippi, too, acquiesces. And Wordsworth regards his opinion 
as “entitled to consideration.” We rather think, however, 
that the obvious euphoniousness of icr@pev affords pre- 
sumptive evidence that Readers and Transcribers would 
not readily have substituted tordvomev in its place, if they 
had found iorwusv in their codices. But if, on the other 
hand, they found isravouev, we can easily conceive that 
some would have but little scruple in exchanging it for 
the full-toned iormmev, more especially when they reflected 
that they did not thereby introduce a different word, 
but only a different and more melodious form of the 
word that was before them. Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, 
and Scholz, retain iorwuev. Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
Hahn and Alford, give isravousv. Meyer and van Hengel 
approve. : 
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Bohme,—reading, as he did, ior@ev,—throws out the con- 
jecture that perhaps the word was the subjunctive of the 
common form of the verb;—let ws establish. He adds, how- 
ever, that he does not know of any author who had taken 
that view; and he does not press his conjecture. Fritzsche 
misrepresents him in this matter, (Pelagius et Boehme. 
iorausy conjunctivum esse putant). Baumgarten-Crusius 
misrepresents Paulus in the same matter. He says that 
Paulus regarded the verb as being in the subjunctive mood. 
But this is not the case. It is, however, the case that in 
one of the expositions given under the name of Pelagius 
this interpretation of the word is assumed, (stare faciamus). 
Of course, it is an untenable interpretation,—being incon- 
sistent with the reading tordvouev on the one hand, and 
with the mood of mind on the other in which the Apostle 
was when composing the paragraph before us. He was not 
in the mood of an exhorter, but in that of a systematizer or 
system-builder. 

What does he mean when he says,—we establish law ? 
Tyndale translates the verb we mayntayne. It is too feeble 
a rendering; unless we were to suppose that the Apostle 
was simply discharging the function of an advocate. And 
this supposition would be far from the real state of the case. 
Matthias proposes to translate the word, we let stand, (lassen 
wir stehen). But this is feebler still, and quite aside, at once 
from the natural import of the verb and from the grand 
moral aim of the Apostle. Zinzendorf translates it, we make 
to stand (wir machens stehen),—a far better rendering, and 
quite in harmony with the naturally causative import of the 
word. It is not, however, sufficiently idiomatic. Luther 
renders it, we set wp (wir richten das Gezetz auf),—also a 
just and good rendering; for, although it does imply, as 
Matthias objectingly remarks, that law had fallen, and was 
lying prostrate, yet the implication, when properly under- 
stood, is consonant at once with the matter of fact in the 
case assumed, and with the Apostle’s representation of the 
case. Chrysostom long before had remarked that the 
Apostle’s expression implies that the law was not standing, 
(avrO ydp 76 sively, tot Oper, Wakev ody’ Eorwra), It implies, 
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says Theophylact, that the law was lying, (8a 8% raérne Tie 
AéEswe Sslevuciv avrov KEtmevov). 

The law, indeed, had not fallen, and was not lying pros- 
trate, so far as its legislative validity and authority were con- 
cerned. In the sphere of legislative validity and authority 
its position was the same that it had been from the beginning, 
and will be to the end. It was stable as the throne of God 
Himself. But when the law is contemplated in a lower 
sphere,—the sphere in which it comes into contact with 
human volition—the sphere consequently of its actual or fac- 
tual moral influence upon the inner and outer life of man, 
we see that there is a sense in which it has been, with 
awful impiety, not only pushed aside, but overturned and 
trampled under foot. It has been upset. It has been over- 
thrown, and laid prostrate as in the dust. Nay, it has been 
broken. And men, in their infatuation, have danced deliri- 
ously over its fragments. Such is sin. There is insult in 
it, in reference to the law and the authority of the Lawgiver, 
This is solemn matter of fact. And the Apostle was 
thinking of it; as is evident from the scope of the entire 
preceding part of the Epistle. 

Now, his doctrine of justification by faith in the propiti- 
ation of Christ not only meets the wants of men in the 
direction of pardon for the past; it also meets their wants 
in the direction of purity for the future. It involves pro- 
vision for the establishment of the moral influence of moral 
law. Into whatever soul it finds an entrance,—in that soul 
it raises up, as from the dust, the prostrate law, and makes 
uw stand. It sets-wp that which was up-set by sin. It 
establishes, in the sphere of the soul’s inner and outer 
activities, an ethical influence; which is really,—when we 
let down our line into the depths of the subject,—nothing 
more, nor less, nor else, than the native moral influence of 
the moral law. There is a point of unity whence both pro- 
pitiation and legislation respectively start, and whither 
they return. 

Luther’s translation is thus perfectly legitimate. It has 
been accepted by Michaelis, and ultimately by Stolz. But 
establish —a kindred rendering—is still better, It is 
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Wycliffe’s version, (we stablischen). It is given, too, by 
Erasmus, (stabilimus); and accepted by Calvin, Beza, 
Piscator (bestétigen); by the English Geneva too, and also 
the French Geneva (establissons); by Diodati, likewise, 
(stabiliamo); and by Felbinger, Reitz, Bengel, Struensee, 
Bolten, Brentano, van Ess, Kistemaker, &c., among the 
German translators; also by Er. Schmid, and Seb. Schmidt, 
and Schott (ultimately). The Dutch translations are 
equivalent, (old,—verstercken: new, bevestigen). And so 
Schrader, (stelle ich fest). The Apostle’s doctrine of justifi- 
tion by faith establishes the ethical influence and authority 
of law, viz., in the souls of believers. 

How? The Apostle explains the how at considerable 
length in chapters vi, vii, viii. Here he contents himself 
with simply asseverating, as in one intense flash of light, the 
fact that the influence of law is established by the influence 
of faith. He contents himself with this,—for he was 
touching off, in rapid succession, gleams of corollaries; and 
he was in haste, when done with them, to carry his readers 
into another part of his great discussion on the method of 
justification, (chap. iv.). 

It is lawful, however, for the expositor to anticipate a 
little. How, then, does the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ involve the establishment of a right ethical 
influence,—the influence of law,—within the believer's soul? 
Commentators give manifold answers,—some in lines of 
thought that certainly run up to the centre of the reality, 
others in lines that diverge and lose themselves in surround- 
ing chaos or nonentity. There is room for variety and com- 
plexity of representation. For the Apostle’s idea on the 
subject does not confine itself to a single line. It expands 
into a sphere, filled with multitudinous lines,—but lines that, 
instead of running zigzag into tanglement and confusion, go 
in, from every point of the superficies, harmoniously and 
convergingly, to the centre of the believer’s experience. 

In that centre we find the realization of the fundamental 
principle of all stable society among moral beings,—love. 
It is love that binds man to man, and men to God,—and 
God to men. Love is the bond of the moral universe. It is 
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in the possibility of the perfection of love, that there is the 
possibility of perfect union and communion. It is hence the 
case that love is the mightiest of all motive powers in the 
sphere of things moral. Remove love, and thought would 
be for ever inert for want of motive power. Suppose the 
non-existence of love, and in thought you have annihilated 
everything of the nature of motive, not only for activity in 
the moral creature, but also for creation by the Creator. 
You have done more:—you have annihilated, in thought, the 
very central element of infinite perfection in infinite being. 
You have thus undermined the idea of God. A being who 
is not moral,—a being who is not love in the centre of his 
morality,—is not an infinitely perfect being. Such a being 
is not, and could not be, God. It is no wonder, then, that 
in the word love we find the sum and substance of moral 
law. (Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18; Rom. xiii, 8—10; Jas. ii. 
8; Matt. xxii. 37—40.) It is no wonder, too, that in the fact 
of God’s love we find the secret of his moral power over the 
hearts of his moral ereatures. And, in the case of sinful 
and prodigal and alienated moral creatures, such as men, it is 
still the case that it is love only that can win them. If they 
are to be won they must be wooed. It is love only that is 
the morally recuperative power,—love in the form of loving- 
kindness, benevolence, compassion, mercy, tender-mercy, 
tender-mercies. This only is the hammer that can break in 
pieces the hard heart. This only is the fire that can fuse its 
inductility and obduracy. Love is the power of powers. 
And it is simply because the object of justifying faith com- 
prehends in its bosom the most astonishing manifestation of 
divine love, that it has power, when believed in, to subdue 
the rebellion of the heart, that is, to re-establish the authority 
of moral law within the soul. God overcomes men’s evil by 
his good—his love. That is the secret of the wonderful invo- 
lution of sanctification in justification,—of purity in pardon. 
Therein, too, we see the reason of the precedence of justifica- 
tion and pardon in relation to sanctification and purity. “We 
love him, because he first loved us,” (1 John iv. 19); and 
“loving Him,” we love all who bear his image, and we. 


“keep his commandments,” (1 John iv. 20; v. 2, 3; John 
2E 
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xiv. 15). John Staupitz,—Luther’s early spiritual adviser, 
—though enveloped, like his pupil, in no little darkness, 
yet saw so far as to notice this ethical sequence of things. 
Hence the 10th and 19th chapters of his little book on 
Love to God, which are respectively entitled ——“ Our love to 
God is born out of the revelation of God’s love to us.” 
—“He who loves God will undoubtedly keep his com- 
mandments.” (Das Liebe in uns zu Gott wird geboren aus 
der Offenbarung der Liebe Gottes zu uns—Der die wahre 
Liebe hat zw Gott, der vollbringt wnzweifenlich alle seine 
Gebote.) God is in Christ. And hence in Christ’s love we 
have God’s love; and thus it is that “the love of Christ 
constraineth us to live not unto ourselves, but unto him who 
died for us, and who rose again.” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15.) The 
divine love constraineth us to love in return, and to live in 
love. It constraineth us, that is to say, to aim continually 
at the fulfilment of the law. There is no power in the | 
universe equal to love for constraining on the one side, 
and restraining on the. other, heart and head’ and hands. 
Hence the experience of all Christians. Hence, too, the 
marvellous power with which such words as the following 
are instinct :—“God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii.16.) Hence, 
too, the key to the amazing devotedness of Paul:—“The 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” (Gal. ii. 
20.) It is love which is “the fulfilling of the law.” And 
this love is begotten within us by the love of God, which is 
exhibited in the object of justifying faith. Thus are we to 
account for the Apostle’s statement, We establish law by 
jaith. Obedience to law, on our part, may be set aside, and 
is set aside, in the matter of justification,—but it never 
can be set aside in the matter of sanctification. It is, 
indeed,—to speak scholastically,—the form, or formal cause, 
of sanctification. 

Augustin caught the Apostle’s idea,—though he gave it 
a peculiar shape,—and that not the best possible—in repro- 
ducing it. “The law,” he says, “is established by faith, 
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because faith obtains grace whereby the law is fulfilled,” 
(Lew statuitur per fidem, quia fides impetrat gratiam, qua 
lex impleatur.)—De Spiritu et Litt. cap. xxx. See also his 
Enarrat. in Psal. exviii. 66; and his Sermo clvi. cap. lv. 
Zuingli, too, caught the Apostle’s idea“ He,” says he, 
“who has faith in God through Christ will study the will 
of God, and righteousness, though he will not trust to his 
works for salvation.” (Qui fidit deo per Christum, is 
voluntati Det et innocentiae studebit, sed non fidet suis 
operibus, nec salutem aut justitiwm ex operibus sperabit.) 
Luther was not so successful as Augustin or Zuingli. His 
gloss is the following :—* Faith fulfils all law ; works fulfil 
no fraction of law,” (Der Glawbe erfiillet alle Gesetze; die 
Werke erfiillen kein Titul des Gesetzes), His meaning,—if we 
may judge of it at once from the gloss itself, and from his 
observation on the 3rd Chapter of Romans in his Golden 
Preface, and from the expositions of some of his followers, 
amounts to this,—Faith finds in Christ the fulfilment of all 
law, and uz thus, by accepting Christ, honours and mag- 
nifies and establishes the law. “By the righteousness of 
faith,” says the Lutheran Hunnius, “is the law fulfilled,— 
for it involves in itself the perfect fulfilment of the whole 
law by Christ,” (Hac ipsa justitia fider invpletur lex ; cum 
includat totius legis impletionem perfectam a Christo 
praestitam). “How,” says Hemming, “is the law estab- 
lished? Christ so heals the corruption of our nature, 
that by his righteousness imputed to us through faith, we 
obtain the end of the law; and because he hath fulfilled 
the law for us, he is made righteousness to us.” (Quomodo 
igitur stabilitur lex? Vitiositati carnis nostrae et com- 
muni corruptions ita medetur Christus, ut ejus justitia 
nobis imputata per fidem, finem legis consequamur, prop- 
terea quod Christus pro nobis legem implevit, factus sit 
nobis justitia.) “I therefore judge,” says Sclater, “ with the 
best modern interpreters, that the law is thus far estab- 
lished by the doctrine of faiththat the righteousness 
which it requireth, quod ad materiam, is not abolished, 
but rather stablished, inasmuch as what it requires, Do 
this, and live, we have it in Christ by believing ;—Faith 
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finding in him what man cannot find in himself;—the perfect 
obedience which the law enjoineth.” So, too, Seb. Schmidt, 
and Christian Schmid, &c. We do not wonder that such an 
interpretation of the passage was not quite satisfactory to 
the finer exegetical tact of Melancthon. In his first work on 
the Epistle, his Annotations of 1522, he saw in the passage 
a reference to the yearning of the believing soul after 
newness of heart, so that the law might be obeyed. (Hst 
ergo Ohristianismus assiduus gemitus postulantis per 
Christum, non imputari delictum, sed adjuvari et innovart 
cor ita ut fiat Lex.) In his Commentary of 1540, he laid 
down the two principles, (1), that without faith obedience 
to the law is an impossibility; (2), that with faith obedience 
to the law begins. (Teneantur ergo hae duae regulae ;— 
sine fide impossibile est legem fiert ;—item, fide fit et placet 
lex, fide inchoatur obedientia et placet.) In his Enarratio 
of 1556 he has a long dissertation on the verse, in which, 
after making some irrelevant reference to the ceremonial 
law, he comes to the moral law as what is chiefly referred 
to by the Apostle. That law he regards as running itself 
up ultimately into identity with the eternal wisdom of 
God. It is the eternal rule of righteousness that is inherent 
in the nature of God. It has been revealed to rational 
creatures in such a way as to demand their conformity in 
character to God, and to consign to destruction all such as 
will not be conformed, This eternal wisdom of God, he says, 
is by no means abolished in the Gospel. How could it? It 
is “established” through faith. How? He somewhat wavers 
in his answer. But he specifies the three ways following :— 
(1.) By the acknowledgement which faith accords of the 
justice of the condemnation which the law pronounces on 
sinners. (2.) By the acknowledgement, which faith accords, 
that it is only through the perfect obedience of the 
Mediator to the law that the remission of sins is obtained; 
thus the law, in its threatenings, is recognized as something 
very different from an empty murmur, (nane murmur). 
(3.) By the hope which faith inspires of perfect personal 
obedience to law in heaven,—the beginnings of which 
perfect personal obedience are realized on earth. It is in 
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the third of these ideas that his exposition culminates. — It 
is on it that he dwells. And the good old man waxes 
eloquent on the subject. He deplores the imperfections 
characteristic of believers on earth, (their obedientia is 
valde languida et squalida); he rejoices in the prospect of 
perfection in the future, (in that aeterna Academia in 
which believers shall be employed for ever in studying 
the love of God and of Christ); and he bursts out into 
direct prayer to the Saviour to kindle in us his own light, 
and to destroy all the sins and blasphemies of monks and 
cynics and ungodly men. 


§ 8. In consequence of not understanding the Apostle’s 
aim in this corollary-apophthegm, a considerable number 
of critics have supposed that the 31st verse of chapter iii. 
should have been the 1st of chapter iv. So, more or less 
decidedly, Rosenmiiller, Bahrdt, Koppe, Oertel, Bohme, 
Morus; Reiche too, and de Wette, Meyer, Oltramare, 
Cooper, Krehl, Maier, Matthias, Ewald. The mode, how- 
ever, in which the Ist verse of chapter iv. starts (Ti otv 
Zoovumsv «.7.A.) affords abundant evidence that there was a 
considerable pause in the progress of the Apostle’s thoughts 
just at the point that intervenes between the two chapters. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that the capitular division is as 
it is. 


OmNIPOTENS atque Misericors Deus, Gratias tibi dehine 
habeo, quas possum maximas, pro singularr et paterno tuo 
auailio, quo me in Epistole hujus Illustratione hactenis 
tam clementer direwisti, adjuvisti, sublevasti. Inprinus 
quod telam hane antehac ceptam potuerim tua fretus et 
adjutus gratia pertenere, nonnisi inter catenatos multiplices 
labores alios, et morbi seevi ac pertinacis varios impetus 
atque remoras—Affunde é ceelesti two Sanctuario benedic- 
tionem huic labori meo, ut redundare possit ad Gloriam 
Nominis tui, ad Veritatis wterne illustrationem et propa- 
gationem, errorum, quibus Ecclesiee hoc seculo ab hominibus 
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contentiosis, ambitionis typho inflatis, perturbari solent, 
dispulsionem, ad Juventutis studiose multiplicem edifica- 
tionem, ad patientie in variis tentationibus atque wrumnis 
consolidationem, vite denique nostre totius quotidianam 
emendationem et reformationem. 

Da Dournn, ut nos, quamdiu in hoe seculo peregrinamur, 
intentos semper oculos et animos habeamus in Cynoswram 
et lumen Verbi tui, quod nobis per Sanctos Prophetas et 
Apostolos tuos reliquisti, ut Lumen hoc nobis quotidve 
prelucens, diligamus, dilectum sequamur, et totos nos in 
reliquo vite nostre curriculo ad vpsius splendorem et 
ductum conformemus; donec suo tempore & via ad metam 
nobis propositam feliciter progressi, Te non ampliis in 
speculo aut enigmate cognoscamus, sed de facie ad facrem 
in coelesti Patria contemplemur, et cum Filio tuo unigenito 
Domino Nostro Jesu Curisto er Sprriru SaAnctTo Parac- 
leto celebremus, sine fine accinentes myriadum myriadibus 
sanctorum Angelorum:—Amen, benedictio, et gloria, et 
sapientia, et gratiarum actio, et honor, et potentia, et robur 
Dero nostro, in secula seculorum. AMEN. 


(THEODORUS ZUINGERUS, 


In fin. suae Analyt. Recensionis 
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